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Smugglers Using 


Canadian Mails, 


Mr. New Is Told 


Treasury Department Reports 
247 Seizures at Bangor, Me., 
Of Goods Sent in News 
papers. 

Gen. Andrews Believes 

Practice Wide-Spread 











Writes to Postmaster General on 
Steps to Route Postal Matter 
Through Offices Having 
Customs -Inspectors. 

[Post Office—Mail Smugegling.] 
Discovery by the Treasury Department 
that large numbers of dutiable articles are 
heing smuggled into the United States 
from Canada by concealing them in news- 
papers passing through the mails has re- 
sulted in an investigation, it was an- 
nounced at the Treasury on March 23, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drews, who is in charge of Customs, Pro 








hibition enforcement and the Coast Guard, | 


has taken up the matter with Postmaster 


General New. 
The full text of General Andrews’ Iet- 
ter to Mr. New, reporting the discovery 


of the smuggling, follows: 


“The Honorable 

“The Postmaster General. 

‘(Division of Foreign Mails.) 

“Sir: 

“The Department is in receipt of your 
letter of the 23rd ultimo (8222-W-W), stat- 
ing that in view of the difficultiy experi- 
enced by the Post Office Department in ad- 
justing accounts in connection with the 
reciprocal parcel post agreemient between 
the United States and Canada, and with 
the hope of providing for greater 
curacy in the semi-annual counts @¢f par- 
cels, the list of the exchange post offices 
and railway. post offices authorized to par- 
ticipate in the parcel post exchanges with 
Canada has been revised in accordance 
with the list which accompanied your 
letter and which will be published in due 
course in the Postal Bulletin and in the 
March Postal Guide. 

Agreement with Canada. 
’ “As you are doubtless aware, the trans- 
portation of merchandise by mail from for- 
eign countries is a matter of extreme im- 
portance to the Customs Division and is at 
present_ governed by the Joint Depart- 
mental Mail Regulations. In the list which 
accompanied your letter appear twelve 


ac- 


railway post offices and one terminal rail- | 


Way post office. The last paragraph of 
your letter refers to ‘the list of exchange 
post offices and railway post offices author- 
ized to participate in these parcel post 
exchanges with Canada.’ If it is intended 
that merchandise parcels from Canada are 
to be dispatched from that postal admin- 
istration to the railway post offices and 
terminal mentioned, the Department would 


be pleased to invite your attention to your | 


letter of August 28, 1924, and to several 
vther similar communications relating to 
the dispatch of mail matter from Canada, 
liable to or supposed liable to United States 
Customs duty. 
“In the letter referred to you quote from 
communication from the Ottawa Office 
the effect that Canadian 
ployees have been enjoined to exercise par- 
ticular care in forwarding supposed 
dutiable matter in accordance with in- 
structions. In a communication to the 
Post Office Department of June 4, 1924, 
which was repeated in this Department’s 
letter of July 7, 1925, attention was in- 
vited to the understanding of this Depart- 
ment that upon its recommendation and 
the request of the Post Office Department 
the Canadian Postal Administration had 
declared that it would instruct its post 
offices to dispatch all mail articles, other 
than letters in their usual and ordinary 
form and daily newspapers mailed by the 
publishers thereof, to United States ex- 
change post offices at which customs offi- 
fare located and that such articles 


a 
to 


would not be pouched to railway or termi- | 


nal railway post offices. Please advise this 
Department, therefore, if the instructions 
referred to in your letter of the 28rd ulti- 
mo comprehend the dispatch to other than 
post offices at which United States customs 
officers are located of mail parcels from 
Canada, other than the classification of 
such matter referred to heretofore. 


“An investigation at the port of Bangor 
showed that during the recent holiday 





[Continued on Page 2.] 





Department of Justice Has 
No Oil Merger Report 


(Oil.] 
The Department of Justice 


é 


has received 
no formal report from its investigatérs in 
regard to the reported merger of the Tide- 


water Oil Company, and the Associated 
Oil Company, nor of the merger of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, and 


the General Petroleum 
announced March 23. 


Company, it was 


The Department stated that these in- 
vestigations were undertaken in the regu- 
lar course, and in pursuance of the De- 
partment’s practice of inquiring into every 
reported combination or merger of such 
size as to indicate a possible violation of 


Se law. 
‘a 
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PROPORTION as the 
structure of a Govern- 
gives force to public 
it essential that 
opinion should be 


is 


—George Washington. 

















Fabricated Structural 
Steel Shi pments Fall 


Department of Commerce Gives 
qT onnage Figures for January 
and February. 








Sales of fabricated structural steel dur- 
ing February,,as reported by 179 firms 
operating at 65 per cent of capacity, 
amount to 161,192 toms, according to 
announcement March 2 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compares with 
159,313, representing 59 per cent of the 
capacity of 194 firms, as reported for Jan- 
uary. 


an 


° 
o> 


Shipments during the month were 201,- 
300 tons. During January they were 210,- 
450 tons. 


| Congress Defines 
National Bank Tax 
States May Levy 


Bill Modifying Existing Limi- 
tations, as Passed by the 
Senate, Agreed To in 

| tease. 


(fenenodiien nking.] 


A bill to regulate the State taxation of 


national banks, now passed by both houses 


| 
* 
of Congress, needs only Presidential ap- 1 Nat ‘dail ‘ 
Canal is a Na ome nse project, Sen- 
proval to become the law of the land. oe BONA UCN ES sex meeecl Se 
aid i a ator Deneen said that while it was an 
‘The House tools swift action March 23. ‘igrtificial” @efenss, it was. also intended 
|} Within approximately two hours, under a to benefit cormmerce. He asserted the | 
ee ee ee eee policy of the country, to encourage and 
| = the leaders, the bill of Rep. McFadden, foster both rail and water transportation | 
Canton, Pa, (Rep.), chairman of the 


House banking and currency committee, 


of the identical bill already passed by 
Senate, and agreed to without record vote. 


| Cheraw, 


Conditions arose in 


sary 
The 


to conform to their income 


viz, 
fore; 
sonal income, as heretofore; 
| of the bank on net 





or measured by net income. 


The adoption of any 


| an exception. That exception is te 
commiodate states which tax personal in 
comes (on the theory of individual capacity 


chise or excise taxes. 











postal em- | 











i 
| 
= m4 : 7 and the greater differentials which, he said, | his colleagues that at the next meeting he | sila terms of sale or purchase of perishable 
i. ae bill as designed to permit the taxa- | would have resulted if the lower through | would move for a limitation on the ques- | ed but who may allow their insurance to commodities, or as to the condition, 
tion of national banks and dividends to rates had beem authorized. The variati s : , ure wi _ . and that lapse, the waiver in such cases to be quality, or grade of such commodities 
. : ariation tioning of futur vitnesses or demand t 
their shareholders in such states to the | which would lave resulted, Ihe asserted, | the comMittee sit im the afternoons as | Made without application and retroactive | would be subject to adjustment by de- 
ies extent an those states tax corpora- | would have been exclusively beneficial to | well as the mornings. wherever necessary. partmental board or other agency. In 
| aoe =n their stockholders upon their Chicago. | Representative Tinmcher of Medicine | “No guardian was ever appointed for} cases in which the departmental board 
pe onee a8 persone’ eacome. | ae aaa Lodge, Kan. (Kep.), suggested that the the soldier and the Government contends | acts, appeal is allowed to the Secretary of | 
| States that have adopted income tax Compensation Ch: ~ U | committee might well hold evening hear- that the widow cannot have the benefit | Agriculture or to a reviewing board named 
methods would be enabled to abandon the | ’ p a 0 snange /p. ings as well and indicated that if Mr. of the waiver of premium payments by | by him. 
ad valorem tax of shares of national | [Senate—lLawyers Federal Employees.] Rubey pressed his motion, he would move reasons of the mental incompetency of the The decision on this appeal is to be 
| banks and apply income tax methods to | The Senate J udicicary Committee March | to authorize night sessions. Representa- insured until the imsured has been ‘rated’ | final except as an appeal may be taken 
national banking associations within their 23 held a brief executive session to consider | tive Ketcham of Hastings, Mich. (Rep.), | as mentally incompetent by the Veterans | to a court of competent jurisdiction. 
| limits, without thereby favoring national the measure imtroduced by Semator Cum- | observed that “while all this discussion | Bureau. The District judge in Omaha de- In proposing these rules, the department 
| 2 - ’ ‘ “ : 
' banks and their shareholders as compared mins (Rep.. fF Towa), proposing an amend- | has been very helpful, at the rate we cided contrary to the Government’s view | expressed the hope “that it may not be 
| a ment to the federal employees compensa- — — —_ = iceman ternenne 
| [Continued on Page 2.) tion act. | [Continued on Paye 2.) | [Continued on Page 2.} | {Continued on Page 2.) 
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was taken up, replaced by the substitution 
the 


South Carolina (Dem.). and others. 
some of the states | 
where a change in the law became neces- 
laws. 
bill provides for four alternative @x- 
clusive methods for taxing national banks, 
(1) taxation of the shares, as hereto- 
(2) taxation of the dividends as per- 
(3) taxation 
income as heretofore; 
and (4) taxation of the bank according to 


one of the forego- 
| ing methods excludes the other three with 
ac- 


to pay) and also impose corporation fran- 





Chicago Favors 
Water ways. Says 
Senator Deneen 


Se ‘tt 








Denies Charges of Opposing 
Development Projects in 
Debate on Long and 


| Short Haul Bill. 


Mr. Goodi ing Explains 
Object of His Measure 


Would Encourage Tr Transportation 
by Water. He Says, and Cites 
Freight Kates on Goods 
Shipped to the West. 


[Senate—Railroad Bill.) 


Continuing the debate in the Senate on 


bill, 


99 
“0, 


long and short haul 
(Rep., Ill), on 


nied the charge of proponents of the 


the railroad Sen 


ator Deneen, de- 
bill 


that Chicago imterests oppose development 
of water transportation. He recalled the 


March 


to build up Waterways and 
now anxious to 
Gulf and the 


declared Chi- 
the 
Lawrence 
projects completed. 

Referring to statements that the Panama 


see 


St. 


cago is 
Lakes to the 


river waterway 





would be hampered by Senator 
long and short haul bill. 


Gooding's 


| Senator Gooding Defends’ Bill, 


Senator Gooding, (Rep. Idaho), pecking | 


| 

During the discussion speeches were in support of his bill, declared. that ‘his 
madé™* by Rep. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, ee ee Se 
(Rep.), Rep. McFadden, Rep. Wingo, De | *# “velopment of water transportation. 
Queen, Ark. (Dem.), and Rep. Stevenson, Reneter Wakainans, (hepumiiens, Bo.) ex- 


| pressed the opinion that discretionary 
power in the matter of rate making should 
be left with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
Senator 
Walsh 
the bill. 


Senator Gooding 


Smoot, (Rep, Utah), 
(Dem. Mont.), 


and 
in 


Senator 
spoke favor of 
then read statistics 
| which, he said, demonstrated that the ter- 
ritory east of the west line of Indiana, 
would have been seriously injured indus- 
trially had the through rates reductions, 
recently denied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, been granted. 
Cites Differences in Rates. 

His figures concerned existing 
difficulties between cities east of 
diana, line 


freight 
the In- 


on vyarious manufactured 


| products in shipments to the Pacific Coast. 














expenditure made by Chicago and Illinois 


Great | 





| 
| 


! 





| 





Dr. Dana A peated 
To Forestry Congress 


Director of Seperiment Statior 
at Amherst, Mass.. Going to 
Rome for United States. 


[ Forestry—International Congress. ] 

~"s 
United States 
in the International 
gress in Rome, April 
the Forest Service 
23. This congress 


take 
Forestry 
to May 
announced March 
to consider the 
world statistics 
land ud, and 
practice in cut- 


The will part 
Con- 
29 


1s 
question of collecting 
of lumber use, 
development of torest 
ting over timber Standardiza- 
tion of terms used in forestry in dif- 
ferent countries also will be discussed. 

The Secretary Agriculture has 
designated Dr. Samuel T, Dana, di- 
rector of the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, at Ambherst, Mass., 
to represent this country at the con- 
gress and also to 
used in handling natural reproduction 
studies in the forest 


forest 


land 


of 


inspect methods 


experiment sta- 


tions of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, \Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, and other European 


countries. 

Others who will 
ence include: W. 
will represent the 


attend the confer- 
A 
American Forestry 


Sparhawk, who 


Association; Prof. Walter Mulford, of 
the California Forest School at Ber- 
keley; Franklin Moen, dean of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
New York, and John Guthrie, of the 
American Tree Association. 





Extra Sessions for 
| Farm Relief Hearing 
_ To Be Recommended 


Ask Limitation of Ques- 
tioning or Afternoon 
Meetings. 


[ aiidianen arm Relief.) 


Afternoon, and perhaps evening, 
to speed sconclusion of ite. hearings 


enone! 


} pending farm relief measures so that de’ 














nite remedial legislation may be 


mended before the adjournment of ¢ 


gress will be discussed by 
culture Committee on March 24. 


At the conclusion of the hearing 


or 





| Rep. Rubey Declares He Will 


sessions 


on 
we, 


recom- 
‘on- 
the House Agri- 


1 


March 23 several members of the commit- 
the 


tee expressed dissatisfaction with 


progress being made, 


and one, Representa- 


tive Rubey of Lebanon, Mo. (Dem.), warned 























| 
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Ruling Sought 


in 
Insurance Case 


as of Justice to Seek 
Higher Court's Views on 
Widow’s Claim for 


C om} vensation. 


Ss 


Government Asser ts 
Waiver Not in Force 
Died While 


Veteran Allegedly 


Mentally Incompetent, but 
Not So Rated by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


Burene~Mental Case— 
Insurance.] 
of 
an appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
from the decision of a court holding 
that the widow American soldier of | 
the World War entitled to collect | 
war risk insurance from the Federal Govy- | 
ernment ongthe death of her husband who 
is alleged to have been mentally incompe- 
tent, “rated” by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, it Was announced 
March 23. | 
Officials of the department, 
regard this as an 


[ Veterans’ 


The Department Justice has directed 
lower 
of an 


was 


but was not so 


it was stated, 
issuc of importance to 
World War soldiers entitled | 
to war risk insurance, that it 
is regarded by the of so | 
much importance to the 
Circuit Court 

The Attorney 
ing statement: 


who may be 
and declare 
Government 
that an appeal 
directed, 


as 


is 


General issued the follow- 


of Kate Edwards 
which was instituted | 
of the United 
the District of 
insurance because of 
husband, Polete Edwards, 


“The case is that 
the United States, 
in the Omaha Division 
States District Court for 
Nebraska, claiming 
the death of her 


Vv. 


late an enlisted man in the mjlitary service } 


of the United States. \ 
History of the Claim. 


“The soldier apparently deserted from 


the service on December 23, 1918, and 
never subsequently returned to military 
duty. Premiums upon his insurance were 


téduowhiie “he-awwas in-service bit no 
payment was made of premiums maturing 
on and after January 1, 1918. The _ sol- 
dier died on November 14, 1920, and the 
Veterans Bureau had not made a rating 
that he was mentally incompetent. The 
act of March 4, 1923, authorizes the Vet- 


South to Be Considered 


War Deserter | President 


| visions for 





erans Bureau to waive the payments of 
premiums and the _ insurance be 
deemed not to lapse in the case of those 
who while mentally incompetent. and for 
whom no legal guardian has been appoint- 


may 
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In Selections for I. C. C. 


Represented as Also 
Favorable to Representation 
From Pennsylvania. 


(Railroads. | 

Special consideration will be given to the 
South, the Southwest and the State of 
Pennsylvania in making future appoint- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it was stated officially on March 
23 at the White House. 

Two bills are pending in Congress which 
contemplate regional representatives on 
the commission. In behalf of President 
Coolidge, it was said he appreciates fully 
the desire of various localities to have 
representation on the Commission. While 
he does not care to pledge his appointive 
power in advance, Mr. Coolidge does plan 
to give” especial attention to the regions 
named above, whether any legislation 
passed or not. 


Vegetable Dealers 
‘Agree on Board 
For Arbitration 


Willingness Expressed to Ac- 
cept Standard Set of Rules 
For Trade Disputes 


is 





[Agriculture—Arbitration—Marketing. ] 


Two thousand dealers in fruits and 


vegetables have signified their willingness 
to accept standard rules which include pro- 
of trade dis- 
a Federal 
the Department of Agriculture an- 
23. 

According to the plan proposed by the 
Department, the dealers would sign con- 
tracts with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
settle disagreements in accordance with 
the result of such arbitration, subject, how- 
ever, to such legal defences as be 
previded by law. 


the settlement 


putes by arbitration before 


board, 


nounced March 


may 


The person or organization so signing 
would be given a number or designation 
indicating that he is cooperating with the 
department in the comduct of his business, 


The plan calls for a board of arbitratign 
persons ap-* 


consisting of seven or more 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
From these, the disputants would choose 
three to arbitrate their case or, if they 
preferred, one to act as sole arbitrator. 

This method of arbitration would not be 
exclusive, according to the terms of the 
agreement, but the parties in interest 
may arbitrate in any other way that may 
be mutually agreed upon. 


Claims based on the interpretation of the 











For ormer Tariff 


Chairman Heard 
By Committee 


r. Taussig Tells Senate Inves- 
tigators That Flexible Pro- 

| visions in Act Cause 
Friction on Board. 


Removal Would React to 
Public Favor, Is Belief 


Refuses to Be Pinned Down to 
Statement as to Disqualifica- 
tions of Member of the 
Commission. 


[Corporations—Manufacture—Labor.] 


D 











the belief that abolition of 
ef the Tariff Act 
much friction on the 
and react to the benefit 
generally Dr. Frank W. 
of economics at Har-_ 
and the first chairman 
Tariff Commission, testified at the 
day’s hearing under the special com- 
| mittee appointed by the Senate to investi- 
gate that body. 


| Iixpressing 
the 
would 


flexible provisions 
eliminate 
Tariff Commission 
of the Nation 


Taussig, professor 


vard 
of the 
} first 


University 


Questioning by Senator Joseph T. Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, chairman of, the 3 

: . ¥ 
committee, brought out the statement that 


Doctor 


Taussig is a ‘“‘free trader’ or a 
| believer in a tariff for revenue only. Sen 
ator David A. Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvaina, f 


then asked the witness what his polit. 
| were. He replied that President Wilsc) 
considered him Independent, althougid 
he registered Republican voter in 
Massachusetts. | 

Failed to Bg Pinned Down. 

Efforts to pin him down to a definite 
statement as what conditions and de- 
gree of pecuniaty interest should disqualify 
member of the Tariff Commission from 

sitting at a hearing or making recommen- 
| dations on a question involving any com- 
| modities failed. He did state, however, 
that the fact that Commissioner Glassie’s 
wife owned 500 shares “of sugar stack, 
should disqualify him from ae on any 
question involvin ugar. 

-Sefiator “Reéd ‘ stterestéed eet 
members of the present Commission owed 
cows, those three members should be dis- 
qualified from sitting in at a butter hear- 
ing or voting or recommending on that 
subject.” The Pennsylvania Senator also 
said that as every member of the Commis- 
sion ate they should all be dis- 
qualified on sugar hearings. The witness 
disagreed with him, however, in that re- 
spect. 

Dr. 


ad 
an 


is a 


to 


a 





sugar 


Taussig’s testimony was as follows: 
Chairman Robinson: State your present 
connections and your former connections 


| with the Federal Tariff Commission. 


Answer: I am now professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission by President Wilson when it 
| was first formed in 1917 and remained in 
that post until 1919. 


Author of Three Books. 


Q. What books have you written on the 
subject of tariff? 

A. “Tariff History of the United States,” 
“Some Aspects of the Tariff Question” and 
“The Tariff, Free Trade and Reciprocity.” 

Q. Who were your fellow members on 
the Commission? 

A. Commissioners W. 
Kansas; FE. P. Costigan, 
liam Kent, of California; David J. Lewis, 
of Maryland; and Daniel C. Roper, of 
North The latter was shortly 
| afterward made Commissionef of Internal 
Revenue. 

Q. Senator Burton—now 
Representative Burton—of Ohio, tendered 
a position on that Commission? 

A. I don't know. President Wilson dis- 
cussed with me the makeup of the Com- 
mission, but I do not recall about Senator 
Burton. 

Q. ‘Was eine 
Massachusetts, tendered 

Commission? ; 


S. Culbertson, of 
of Colorado; Wil- 


Carolina. 


Was former 


Governor McCall, 


seat on 


of 
the 


a 


A. At a later time. 
Q. Did either serve? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you recall the provisions of the 


Act of 1916 with respect to the nature of 
the duties of the Commission? 


No Administrative Powers. 


A Yes, its duties were to investigate 
and report and the Commission was given 
no administrative powers. 

Q. Has the Commission ever been au 
thorized to recommend rates or rate legis- 
lation? 

A. Yes, it was authorized and it did. JI 
recall, in connection with dealings with 
foreign countries, commercial treaties and 
reciprocity the commission made certain 
reports and recommendations. 

Q. How do you distinguish between the 
Act of 1916 and the Act of 1922? 

A. The so-called “flexible provisions,” 
section 315 of the Act of 1922, introduced 
an entirely new set of duties for the Com- 
mission. e 

Q. What the fundamental of 
primary purpose of the Commission under 
the Act of 1916? 

A. To bring before Congress full and 
impartial information such as would aid 
Congress in framing tariff legislation. 





was 


Q. Were you in sympathy with the pro 
visions of the Act of 1916? 

A. I was. 

Q. Had you suggested in your writings © 





[Continued on Page 193.} 
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foreign Commerce 
Cargo Fluctuations 











"Grain, Petroleum and Coal 
Down Averages of Other 
modities Shipped by Water. 





, Shipping Board Analyzes 
Foreign Commerce Tonnage 


“All States North ot Chesapeake 
Bay Suffer Decline Except 
Maine and New Hampshire. 


{Foreign Commnttee—Ghipping. ] 
The following statement on the fluctua- 
“tions in American cargoes has been issued 
“by the Shipping Board: 


" That fluctuations in the foreign 
-merce in three. commodities, grain, 
»-troleum and coal, through North 
_ ports, more than offset the general in- 
' erease in hundreds of other commodities 
handled during the fiscal year 1925, is in 
e ‘dicated by the first of a series of regional 
analyses recently issued by the Bureau 
.of Research, United States Shipping 
: Board. 
. A recent comparison of the foreign com- 
«merce for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925 
_Shows that the tonnage for the entire 
United States increased fiom 91,980,000 
.. tons in 1924 to 93,250,000 tons in 1925, but 
“that all Atlantic « coast states lying north 
‘of Chesapeake Bay, with the exception of 


com 


pe 









_Maine and New Hampshire suffered a de- 
cline in tonnage. Maine showed a slight 
increase, and New Hampshire's lone sea- 
: port, Portsmouth, handled no foreign ton- 
. nage during eiifer of the years under 

consideration. 
A detailed study by individual states 


develops the following interesting facts: 
Bath Shows Increase. 

The 

-mMments is 


increase in Maine tonnage move- 


traceable to the port of Bath 
13,000 more 


1924, 


which imported some tons in 


of 
z increase about 9,000 tons were pulpwood 


1925 than were handled in this 


7 . ’ 
from Canada, necessitated by the decline 


in output from Maine woods. Grain ex- 
‘ports through Portland showed a decrease. 

Massachusetts, notwithstanding substan- 
al gains in tonnage of general commodi- 
handled, pe- 
troleum imported through Boston and Fall 


River from 


, ies records decreases in 


Mexico, and a decrease in 
“Canadian grain exported through Boston. 
The state of Rhode Island also shows a 
«@ecrease in total tonnage due to falling 
of Mexican crude oil importations 
Connecticut's foreign commerce de 
creased during the year 1925 as the result 


of a decline in automobile exports through 


New London. due to diversion of this 
* traffic to other channels. and of Canadian 
lumber exports and wood pulp imports | 
through other Sound points. 

The ocean-borne traffic of the state of 
New York showed an increase of about 
5 per cent over 1924 figures, but this was 


_more than offset by a decrease of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons in Canadian grain 
handled through the lake ports of that 
state. 
Pennsylvania 
tial gain in ocean traffic via 
River, 
clines in 
through 
Erie. 


likewise showed a substan- 


which was overshadowed 


by 
exports 
the 


de- 
wheat imports and 


port 


eoal 


the one lake state, 


The principal factor in the decline shown 














































































































Offset Increase | 
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the Delaware | 
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| Orchestra Leader Favors Vaile 














| American Musicians Discriminated Against in 
Surope, Paul Specht Tells House Committee 


Number of Visas Issued to United States. 


inunligintion-oBtiete.} 
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% 
( songress 
Summary of Legislative Action 
and Committee Business 


March 


Bill, Which Would Restrict 





1926 


The Senate 











‘Extra Session ioe 


Passed Senate bill for 
national banks. 


State taxation 


Smugg ghey Using 
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| Reservations Made 


To Court Protocol 
Are Deemed Clear 


President Thinks Sending of Dele- 
gation Abroad for Conference 

















A joint 
Washington (S. J 


resolution 
- Res. 


by Mr. 
78) for 


Jones, 








of 
the amend- 
ment of the Plant Quarantine Act of Au- 


American jazz music has been of assist- made to deport those who stayed over- Opposition to Federal control and regu- 
ance to 3,000 unemployed London musi- | time here. lation of motor busses and trucks devei- | on Them Unnecessary. 
cians and the Prince of Wales is the best Representative Vaile said the reason for | gneg in a hearing before Senate Interstate oases 
booster of American music over there, | that was that the United Siates Govern- | Heamashens Comentione. (Foreign Relations—World Court—League 
Paul Specht, New York City, orchestra | ment has not enough money to deport | = a , : seis of Nations.] 
| leader and band director, told the House | all the undesirable citizens. Mr. Specht | a tog ee Affairs Se called President Coolidge does not believe it 
Foreign Affairs Committee March 23. Mr. said the English musicians’ acknowledge | srt dana ae ee ee | necessary to send American representa- 
Specht was protesting against what he that the introduction of American dance " : ‘om. | tives abroad to confer with representatives 
said was the exclusion of American musi- | music has resulted in increased demand | Amendment to Federal employes com eee | 
|cians and actors from England and | for it and increased salaries for, the Eng- | pensation act considered in brief execu- of the League of Nations over the reserva- | 
| France. The committee had up for con- | lish musicians as well. He said that prior tive session of Senate Judiciary Commit- | tions attached to the protocol of the World 
| sideration the bill of Representative Vaile, | to its introduction 3,000 of them were | tee. Court of International Justice by the 
Denver, Colo. (Rep.), to restrict the issu- | without employment, and that since then Senaior Deneen (Rep., Ill.) spoke in | American Senate. Such a proposal has 
| ance of passport visas in certain cases. | they have all obtained employment. He opposition to the long and short haul bill | emanated more or less unofficially from | 
| No final action was taken. said they were getting $20 and $25 a week | upon which the Senate wil vote on March | Europe recently. | 
The Vaile bill would provide retaliatory | 4nd some of them are now getting as | 24. Senator Gooding (Rep.. Idaho), who It was stated officially at the White | 
restrictions whenever it appeared to the | high as $175 a week intoroduced the bill, spoke in support of | House March 23 that in the President's | 
| Secretary of State that the Government of | Asks Equal Rights. the measure and was reinforced by Sena- | opinion these reservations, which under- | 
| any foreign country is limiting or restrict- | He said the Prince of Wales was an | tors Smoot (Rep., Utah). Walsh (Dem.., take to emphasize the independence of the | 
ing the admission of American citizens | enthusiast on American dance music and | Mont.). and other Western Senators which Court from the League, are quite plain 
seeking to enter such country temporarily | that aboard ship he would pick up his | Senator Fess (Rep., Ohio) joined in op- | and speak for themselves. 
for business or pleasure. Under such cir- | ukelele and join in. ‘He's the biggest ee to the bill. No invitation to participate in a con 
cumstances, the Secretary would direct all | booster we have over there,’ he said. He | Senator Bruce (Dem., Md.) discussed | ference over them has reached this Gov 
American consuls to limit or restrict issu- | insisted that the American musicians, | the enforcement of the prohibition laws | ernment, and until one is received the mat- | 
ance of passport visas to nationals of such | show folk and tradesmen were entitled to | and read statistics. showing an increase in | ter cannot be officially considered. 
foreign country applying under section 3 | have amendment of the immigration law | the number of inmates of Federal peniten- in the meantime, the State Department 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 for per- | so as to give them equal rights. He was | tiaries since the dry laws went into effect.) wil, continue to seek information from 
mission temporarily to enter the United | fortified with a large volume of papers, | The House abroad on the reservations, as it is now 
States, in the same manner and to the | including communications to and from the | : : doing. Copies of the protocol as ratified 
same extent, and with respect to ihe | State Department. He charged that an Representative Robsion. Barbourville, |}. the Senate are sent to each interested 
same classes of persons as such restric. | Englishman has established a New York | Ky. (Rep.), in a speech discussed lake car- | power with a request that a note be re- | 
tion or limitation is imposed by such for | office in which he specializes in the im | So0es. turned signifying consent. One nation, | 
eign countrys | portation of English musicians. | Represeniatives Griffin, New York cily | Cuba, already has advised the United | 
Conditions in England. Iie declared he has sent 17 or more or | (Dem.). spoke for and Kvale, Benson, | States of its acceptance of the American | 
A single objection.” Mr. Specht said. ; chestras to Europe, 11 of which have | Minn. (Ind.), against an All-American | reservations. 
by any union musician is all that is | played in London, two in France. One | waterawy project from the lakes to | Mr. Coolidge can understand thai ‘sa 3 
needed to keep American musicians out | of his bands, he said. was deported by Hudson. League of Nations might be interested in | 
| of Engiand. Even though they know we | the French after 48 hours’ notice because Representative Chalmers, Toleod, Ohio | the reservations, but he does not feel the 
are not going to play, they have gone so | they obtained an additional job at a night | (Rep.), ataced the All-American canal} latter are of such a nature that they | 
|} far that they try to keep us out I get | club after completing a job at a London project, saying that the New York bloc | should be explained. : | 
my men in one at a time and then gather | hotel. The French musicians, he said. | was trying to jam it through this sesgion. | 
them together and form my bands. |} made this orchestra of seven American | He said it was a “Super-barge canal” that i | | 
“We have something in the dance field | musicians write down the title of each | would never make the Great Lake cities | Bills Introduced | | 
| of music that they want to learn It used | piece they played. the length of time it | seaports, adding “God Almighty favors the ; , | 
|} to be that we went to Europe for our | took to play each selection, and the date | St. Lawrence over the New York Barge In the 
| music as it was all classical Now they and hour the selection was played, so as | Canal | ‘ ; ; 
| come to us. English people like the Amer- | lo aggravate and embarrass them | Secretary Davis before Military Commit- | I nited States Senate | 
ican dance music and they like the Amer- | He cited a press report of what he said | tee on five-year air program. Mar | 23. 192 j 
ican actor. The American dance music was the unjust deportation of Frank Guer- j Judiciary Committee continued consider- Maren 25. 26 
has been responsible for the night life of | ante, one of his bandsmen. who left Paris | ation of case of Judge George W. English, a | 
London. I am reliably informed that it | and landed at Foikstone, England. on his | o¢ the Eastern District of llinois, respect- The following bills have been introduced 
cost Paul Whiteman $5.000 to get his pei | way to interview the witness at London. ing proposed impeachment proceedings. into the Senate: | 
mit so that he could play — said the immigration officers seized | filections Committees heard, without ac- A bill by Mr. Capper (S. 3668) to de- | 
Mr. Specht said there were 2,200 Eng- | Guerante, locked him in a room. refused |} tion. contest case of Warren W. Bailey, | fine. regulate and license real estate | 
lish musicians in this country, and that him food or the privilege of communicat- against sitting member, Rep. Anderson H. | brokers and real estate salesmen; to create | 
273 came here last year. while only 143 | ing with the witness at London, and de- } Walters, Johnstown, Pa. (Rep.). | a Real Estate Commission in the District | 
American snusicians went to all European | ported him on the next ship sailing back | ae ie ol ; .. | of Columbia: and to provide a penalty for 
countries. He said that no effort was from London. | River and Harbor Committee held hear- | iolati oviai eof: t 
| eo _ 2 j ing on improvement of Upper Missouri and | = vio ation of the provisions hereof; to the 
| other rivers. Committee on the District of Columbia. | 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Farm Relief Hearing 
to Be Recommended 


Continued from Page 1 
same ground ove 


be- 


wit- 


are going 
, 


and over 


covering the 


again—it will be mid-summer 


we are through questioning 
nesses. 


fore 
| 


Frank W. Murphy. of Wheaton, Minn., 


| chairman of the joint legislative committee 
| of the American Council of Agriculture 
; and the Corn Belt committee, who has 
been under cross-examination by the com 
| mittee for five consecutive days, was fol 

lowed on the stand on March 23. py 
| Charles Hearst. president of the lIuwa 
a member of the 


Farm Bureau Federation, 


| board of directors of the American Farm 








Resumed consideration of 
propriations bill. 


Canadian Mails. 


Mr. New Is Teld | 


legislative ap- 


State taxation of national banks up for 


action. under a special rule for immediate 

| consideration. House substituted bill 

— | pased by the Senate for the McFadden 
Continued from Page 1.} bill reported by the House Cimmittee. 


period the smuggling of dutiable articles | Rep. McFadden, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ures of concealments of dutiable matter in | 


(Rep. 


, . j; chairman of the tlouse Committee on 
in the mails from Canada was found to i 
oe , a Banking and Currency and author of the 
@ very extensive. The work report of the House measure, made opening speech in 
customs examiner there revealed 247 advocacy of the legislation. 


Sent to conference the War 


received from that country, | 2ppropriations bill. 


| 
seiz- | 
| 


uewspaper 

which number is far in excess of any previ- Census Committee voted down reappor- 

ous vear. During the week ending January tionment bills for this session of Congress. 
ie sare ; Agriculture Committee continued farm 

23. 1926, out of the 1166 newspapers ex- | ‘se 

' relief proposals. 
amined, six fine entries were wri ; | eg , , 
oe $ ere written | Foreign Affairs Committee heard Paul 
The collector states that these papers band and orchestra director. on al- | 
have been segregated and sent to the Cus- | leged discriminations against American 


musicians in England and France, advoca 
ing retailiacory legislation. 


since, September 1925 
the 


pre- 


| 
{ Specht, 
| 
' 
| 
sumably by clerks on the R. P. | 


! 

| 

| toms Bureau 
| mail 
| 














Department 


t- 





other articles found to be diseased or 
fested when not covered by a 
established by the Secretary 
ture, and for other purposes: 
mittee on Agriculture and 


Mr. 


of 


Forestry. 
Fernald, from the Committee 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to whicl 
was referred the following bill, 
it without amendment and 
| report thereon: 

A bill (S 
of quarantine stations from 
Texas. 


Mr. 


the State o 


Fernald aiso, from the 


| was referred 


it without amendment: A 


the following bill, 


bill (H. R. $244 


to exchange the present 








gust 20, W12, to allow the States to quar- 
antine against the shipment therein or 
through of plants, plani products and 


in- 
quarantine 
Agricul- 
to the Com- 


on 


1 


reported 
submitted a 


. 3287) relating to the purchase 


f 


Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, to which 
reported 


) 


to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
Federal building 





Philadelphia City Council 
Endorses Constitution Fund 


Se 
ter 


Philadelphia on March 22 acknowledged the | 
receipts of a resolution passed by the City 
Council of Philadelphia and approved by 


the 


store the frigate Constitution. 


tary 
port 
city 


Hamburg Interests 
Buy Stinnes Fleet of 


| Deutsch-Austral and Kosmos 
Lines Now Control 354,723 


has 


Government Appeals 
Award of Insurance 
To Veteran’s Widow 


inst 


cus 


the 








| and site in the city of Rutland, Vt. for | 
ey gl — ae 66 neo Bureau Federation, and a member of the | O. trains. It is not known whether these | ‘National Women's Party representatives, the so-called memorial building and site in 
7 So ne ctr joint legislative committee headed by Mr. papers were mailed by publishers or as | Se ee ae efre- | said city. 
Pittes coneum, asphalt, and sulpi - | Murphy transient copies apd it is recommended f a aed ames 4 meres ween | By Mr. Frazier: A joint: resolution (S. 
—— ee the matter be taken up with the Canadian | Who have married aliens may retain their | + 79) ¢9 authorize and empower the Presi- 
were also noted. Mr. Murphy Continues ‘Testimony. | Postal Administration. If such volume of | American citizenship. | dent of the United States to have a route 
The state of Delaware can aitribute the Answering miscellaneous queries befure | newspapers mail is coming in to the Bangor | Shippers’ representatives presented their | survey for a Great Eastern Freight Rail- 
decline in its total tonnage to the de- | he left the stand, Mr. Murphy asserted | Collector of Customs, It is reasonable to views on raiiroad legislation before, the | road ‘electrically propelled between Lake 
eee mere aaa Faccived his belief that 90 per cent of the farmers | SUPPOSE that quantities of such articles BERpEImate Canaanerce SRCRReMaNNe: | Evie through the northern part of Penn- 
through the port of Wilmington during | _ ; : are being received at other border ports. | ae eitvanis ent Mew Secaee te ew Jaees 
1925, although this was almost offset by | 19 the country are, or will be, for the Des By director of the Secretary: . : . ator f New York lower bay and pro- 
the increase in sulphur pyrites imported | Moines conference program and that in | Ruane teniiy House Committees for | shores of New York ower 7 P 
"through Claymont from icton sna tae oe eae Pie ; a sche ieet i : 9 | vided with the most improved terminal 
. . ot == ead of requiring an educational cam- (Signed.) L. C. ANDREWS, Man ch 24. 1926 | facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Baltimore Shows Gain. paign as suggested by one member. “farm- | Assistant Secrtary. | Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Maryland's seaport, Baltimore, made sub ers will go out and embrace it.’ The Aaeans Roeretery. | The following committees are sched- By Mr. Pepper: A bill (S. 3678) to in- | 
stantial gains in mans of the commodities much discussed equalization fee will not Wie a eo 4 uled to meet in the House of Representa- | crease the annual rate of compensation | 
handled. but suffered a heavy decline in | prove - nearly so distasteful to farmers i Are ‘tic hinidiens to Be Named tives, Wednesday, March 24: of the capitol police; to the Committee on | 
coal exported to Canada and Southern | Bal di Wanepaiie auoosen aeovitin ss | For Mr Ford’ s Granddaughter 10 a.m Agriculture, hearing on farm Appropriations. | 
cere reneins the total trade for the | oe sueiiey ‘i ae sche oars oy ; relief measures, open, By Mr. Stephens: A bill (S. 3679) to 
scal year 1925 below that of 1924 male; a es SE 4 } es %§ ras 10 a. m.—Judiciary, . p English im amend an act entitled “An Act to Prevent 
The outstanding reasons for the fluctua- | Sea we eae ae = ae “leat { Aviation—Navy.] - : peachment case ie aa = the Extermination of Fur-Bearing Ani- 
~ tions described above are the improve: | ae = en oc Ne ; Lieutenant Commander Richard K. Byrd 10 a. m.—Public Buildi ic } Grounds, | mals in Aalaska,” ete.; to the Committee 
: aia : ; Representative Rubey suggested that | U. S$. N., announced on March 22 that the ‘ : ee ee COMES, : ¢ 
meee in srain-handling facilities | much opposition to the equalization fee | three-engine Fokker airplane in which he , C¥tension of Capitol Blaza and tourist | on Commerce. 
GF large coal fields in Nove Scotia. hier | THERE be easily overcome if it was tagged | expects to explore the unknown arctic | CAND Dill. cxeniNe. 
two facts, taken together, have enabled : ee — ay oe | Eegene, ee inesgetigghe _— oo _ | open. p : Bills Introduced 
Peete? GF a balanced traffic in we ho the SOODELSHNS collections mer | pole, will be called the Josephine Ford, in | 10°80 as x Naval Affairs, hearing on 
eagibound grain and westbound coal for ae bag na ae oe ee mene - a eo = hospitalization bills wie In the 
“the railroads of that territory. to the dis rs ee ae ee See = the axyet ren 10:30 a. m. lntarxtats: Commerce, rail- f ‘ 
advantage of our North Atlantic and Mr. Hearst in his preliminary statement ' one Dy or ome Sreqnetes oF | road bills, exeaul é House or Representatives 
we. SE Maite ahteh hace haretnters out! ned to the committee the difficulty | commercial aviation in this country. a: >. ia tee aia cobain | oak, 23 1926 
participated largely in these movements. pee oracgghty een have met in| Ligut. Comer. Byrd expects to eeu frou: | meeting, executive | ; ws | 
CEE Stes of the genera} treed in | or he gor gut were by virtue | New York for Kink’s Bay. Spitzbergen,. | 16-30 a. m District of Columbia, regu- | To yemove immigration restrictions on 
DT Mike wevemeste through South o = re um of betes producers to join | where the polar flight begins, the first lar meeting, open a ne s 7 a 
Eiliatic, Gulf and Pacific trade regions ae "aa? a “—_ emphasized the | week in April. | se | aliens who served honorably for the United 
ers | the situation he finds himself in | | Senate Committees | ong! ess De nes disabled, by Rep. Tilson, of New Haven, 
y egetable i diane | We have an excess of corn this year” | March 24. 1926. N 2 T: — —— eae y i d 
declared Mr. Hearst, anaiyvzing the com | | | ationa an i ax 'o create an additional judge inthe 
| Belt Situation for the committee. Last South Dakota district, by Rep. Christo- 
‘Agree on Board | year—I mean the crop vear. 1924--25—we lhe Salers Senate committees oe | S : M L oe pherson, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (Rep.). 
had a deficit. We were forced to sell eee to meet Wednesday, March 24: b tates i ay evy 'o authorize attendance of nonresident 
P e ° immature hogs and cattle because we were 10:00 A. M.—Judiciary, subcommittee. - - pupils in public schools of the District 
‘ tor Arbitration | unable to pay $1,25 a bushel for feed corn. | 10:00 A. M.—Tariff Investigation. er fer Ps Sine £3 | of Columbia upon payment of tuition, by 
j That took pigs out of Towa and in many 11:00 A. M.—Foreign Relations. se oo patentale se 2% i oe Rep. Cramton, of Lapeer, Mich. (Rep.). 
[Continued from Page | ee re Ce aveR ther treeming ee ee ee a | their ican,  s 1 ; ‘To provide for the erection of pont offices 
hecessary to maintain ‘idinimainsi ve stock . . | . aes | In other words, it ig pointed out by at sineetigase gaye es 
official arbitration board.” | Corn Crop This Year. eval Treasury and empowered to levy an sponsors of the bill, it makes it possible Whitesburg: and Hazard, By. By tep. 
Ries te waaay” tne state. | Then along came a tremendous crop of enualignten fae me soa basic conan | for income tax states to tax national Kirk, of ROR. Ixy. (Rep.). 
ment continued, “to handle a sufficient num- | corn and we had no hogs to feed it to | Specified wheal, catlle, hogs and sagen banking associations and their sharehold- By Representative Hawes, St. Louis 
ber of cases io demonstrate its idea as to | and no possibility of building up any con- As immianete netied - bes oe ri ers on a complete taxing parity with other | (Democrat ), to pay W. W. Ford, of ¢ ape 
the interpretation and application of these siderable hog population in less than a — would divert § iene 9 - : Je corporations and their shareholders | Girardeau, Mo., $2,500 for unlvertut im- 
standard rules Whenever a sufficient | Year So we came to the conclusion that | $250,000,000 fund, to the PETSeae et Cerh prisonment in the Cape Girardeau jail, 
> | the only way to handle the s © ; to be warehoused or sold in export trade. | ° sie - following arrest by a United States 
number of cases have been arbitrated to | : handle the situation was | Maawahile. dur the RRR aie. | Union Pacific Will Award Bows 7 . eect, ; 
establish precedes for the guidance of | '° take the corn off the market and hold | ena nile, vedeaiyd : en TESHEY ONCE | ‘ marshal for violating the Prohibition law. 
ether arbitrators in handling al} classes | it until we can develop that hog popula- 1 #0" period, an embargo would be laid Student Acricultural Prize | Mr. Ford was unable to give bond nor 
; ; Then i ‘t be ; ains ; f corn and prod: | bid employ an attorn and, according to 
of cases likely to arise, the department | tion. Then it won't be necessary for us | against the importation of corn an We ee nplo} n@. and, g 
hopes that the indusiry may be able to to sell immature hogs when there is a | ucts : | [Vocational Kducation—Agriculture ] Mr. Hawes, remained in jail five and one- 
set up its own machinery for the adjust- | short crop and under such a plan, over a | “Do you expect this bill to relieve the | Announcement by the Union Pacific half months until court convened. 
Ment of such controversies. possinly | Period of years, we will prevent such { corn growers in lowa’” asked Represen- | Railroad Syste mof a prize award to be By Representative Cramton, Lapeer, 
through the appointment of permanent | sharp fluctuations: in price as have oc- | tative Purnell of Attica, Ind., citing the | oftered to qualified high school students | Mich. (Republican), making it unjawfu! 
employment of a disinterested board.’ j curred in the past.” | failure of the bill to include corn as a | pursuing vocational agricultural courses patter July 1, 1926, for pupils nonresident 
A charge of from $15 to $25 to be paid The relief program sponsored by Mr. | basic product subject to the proposed | in Lincoln and Clark Counties in Nevada, in the District of Columbia to attend Dis- 
by the party at fault or to be apportioned } Murphy and Mr. Hearst and for which equalization. fee. was made through the Federal Board for | trict of Columbia schools except on pay- 
between the parties in the discretion of | they claim the support of their respective “VYes.’’ answered Mr. Hearst, “We pro- Vocational Education. | ment of tuition, to avoid putting Wash- 
the board is provided for in cases in which | organizations contemplates the eation ; dtice corn and merchandise it through live: | Fifty doliars in live stock will be given | ington taxpayers to the additional burden 
the Department cf Agriculture board acts | of 1 Federal farm board, provided with a 1 sto and hy stabilizing meat products | to a student each year for highest rank- | of educating several thousand children in 


@ arbilator, 


J $250,000,000 revolving fund from the Fed- 


we will stabilize corn,” 


ing in class and agricultural work. 


| 


4 adjacent states. 





§, Semmens 


and held that upon the evidence offered the 


premiums would have otherwise been paid, 
mentally 


this conclusion and has asked the Depart- | Bradley, 





Purebred Hog Prices he 
Made Substantial 


[Patriotic Anesdsiine—¥ rignuie— 
Constitution] 
cretary of the Navy Wilbur in a let- Advance Last Year 





to Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick of 


Low Point of Five-Year Decline 
Was Reached, Department of 
Agriculture Says. 


cxncetfiennnateccemmemeanesastta 


endorsing the movement to re- 
The Secre- 
expresed his gratitude for the sup- 
given this patriotic movement by the 
government of Sere 


Mayor 


Came Too Late. However. 
To: Save Many Breeders 


Price of Registered Pigs Ranged 
From $17 to $32, or $2 to 
$11 Higher. 


\ 


Substantial advances over the prices of 


24 Merchant Ships 


1924 were recorded in the prices of pure- 
bred hogs, including all the leading breeds, 
during 1925, it is 
partment of Agriculture. 
of the Department follows: 
“The low 
which lasted nearly 
such disastrous effects on the purebred 
industry throughout the country, appar- 
ently was reached in 1924 or early in 1925. 
This, it is believed, is the turning point 
the Unfor- 


announced by the De- 
The statement 


ruinous decline 
years and had 


point of the 
five 


Gross Tonnage. 





| 
| [Agric ulture—Animel Indusiry.] 
| 
[Shipping—Germany.] 
1e sale of the Stinnes fleet in Germany 
re- 


been consummated, according to a 





port to the Department of Commerce from | 8° 1ong awaited by industry. 

a) _ | tunately, it arrived so late that large num- 
ae ae = eee SS ee bers of breeders have been forced out of 
just announced. All of the stock of | pusiness. y 
the Aktiengeselischaft Hugo Stinnes fur “Of the 46,830 purebred hogs reported 
Seefahrt und Uberseehandel, with a par | sold in 1925, 21,514 or nearly half were 
value of 5,000,000 reichsmarks (1,190,000), pigs under 8 months of age; 8.910 were 
has been purchased for 6,000,000 reichs- ee Se bronding “er aoe oe ee 

sows and gilts of breeding age. There 
| marks by the’ Deutsch-Austral and Kos- | were 8.141 fewer animals reporied sold 
mos Lines of Hamburg. River craft, con- | in 1925 than in 1924 and of this number, @ 
sisting of ore and coal steainers as well as | *:484 or more than 95 per cent were bred 
tugs and other harbor craft, are not in- | S°°S and gilts. Average breed prices gf 
E . ‘ A the 21,514 pigs in 1925 ranged from $17 
cluded in the sale and will probably go ! to $82 per head, which was an advance 
back to the original Stinnes Coal Com of from $2 to $11 per head over the pre- 
pany. vious year. They also represent advances 
The Deutsch-Austral Company is said | °Ve" the 1923 averages but were below 

a - | the prices for 1922. 
to own 37 vessels with a total gross ton "2 ; rn 
nage of 208,453 while the Stinnes fleet of oe ee ee avereeey 

$37 per head, an advance of approximately 
24 vessels has a total tonnage of 146,270. | $7 over 1924 prices, whereas boars over 
The combined fleet thus will aggregate 61 | 2 years of age averaged from $30 to $64 
vessels with a total of 354.723 gross tons. | Per head, according to breed or an ad 
The value of the Stinnes fleet was calcu- ee = ne he +P Gpeve average 
prices for the previous year. Top prices 
lated to be 27,000,000 reichsmarks, of £9 | for such boars in 1925 ranged from $120 
per ton, but it has a mortgage of 21,000,- to $500 per head. 
000 reichsmarks, held by Dutch interests. “There were 10,382 bred gilts and 2,812 
It is undergtood that the lines of the | prices of bred gilts by breeds in 1925 
new shipping combine will extend to South | Silts not bred reported sold. Average 
Africa, the Dutch East Indies, the Far ; 'anged from $37 to $43 per head and those 
East, Australia, the west coasts of South, | Of gilts not bred from $29 to $88. This 
Central, and North America, the West In- | "represents advances of $4 to $11 per head 
dies, Brazil and the River Plate. Thus, | 99 bred gilts and $3 to $15 on gilts: not 
With the exception of Central Africa and | bred. over 1924 prices. 
the east coast of North America, the serv- “Prices received seem to indicate that, 
ices of the Deutsch-Austral will henceforth | in 1925 demand centered chiefly on bred 
practically girdle the world. With the | sows. The 2,522 bred sows reported sold 
North German Lloyd operating 613,000 | averaged from $45 to $59 perehead which 
tons and the Hamburg-American Line | was an advance of $9 to $19 per head over 
400.000 tons, the Deutsch-Austral combine | 1924, but in three of the five breeds con- @ 
wil) now rank as the third iargest German | sidered, was lower than the averages re- 
shipping company. ported in 192% The 690 sows not bred 
seissctacnatile averaged from $35 to $47 per head which 


represented advances of from $1 to $14 per 


head over 1924 prices and with fhe ex- 
ception of one breed, were dongeuretiiy 
higher than those of 1923. 


Contractors Nemed to Supply 
Alaskan Mail Service 


[ Alaska—~ostal] 

Formal announcement of the successful 
bidders to furnish mail transportation serv- 
ices in various parts of Alaska was an- 
nounced March 23 by the Post Office De- 
| partment. The bids of the contractors re- 


|Continued from Page 1. 








ired was, during the whole period when 


incompetent and therefore ex- 
ed for the payment of premiums. 





“The decision also held that the court is eae, Seam eg Sepertess Severn 
authorized under the law. where there is a | MeMt ef July 20, last, and are as follows: 
dispute of a claim for a contract of an Meehan to Gilmore, contractor, EB. G. 
insuvance, between the claimant and the | Griffin of Meehan; Chatanika to Circle, 
Veterans Bureau, to determine the ques- | contractor, Henry Robson, Seattle, Wasgh.; 
tion of the mental incompetency of the | Circle to Beaver, contractor, the Northern 
soldier, irrespective of the conclusions of | Commercial Company, Seattel, Wash.. and 





Veterans Bureau. St. Michael to Unalakleet, contractor E. C 


Unalakleet. 


The bureau resists 


ment of Justice to appeal the case and sub- | ‘The prices bid were $1,700,$4,420, $2,400, 
mit the issues to the Circuit Court of | and $1,700, respectively, and all on a pér 
Appeals.” 


| annum basis. 
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‘ull Text of High 
Court Decision in 


Chile Copper Ca 





e€ 





Justice Holmes’ Opinion Holds 
Foreign Concern Must Pay 
Capital Stock Tax. 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
Ruling Suffers Reversal 
Upinion Holds Company Doing 
Business Here Within Pur- 
view of Statute. 


LCopper-Tax. ] 


The Chile Copper Company is “doing 


business” within the purview of the Fed 


eral Capital Stock act and therefore 
,is taxable under decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States handed 
down March 22. The decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, holding it not to 
“doing business’? was reversed by the Su 
preme Court of the United States. 

The full text of the decision of the Su 
preme Court, which was read by Associate 


Justice Holmes, was as follows: 
To Recover 1917-20 Taxes. 


“This is a’suit to recover the amount of 
taxes alleged to have been erroneously 
collected for the years 1917\to 1920. The 
taxes were levied under the Acts of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, chapter 463, section 407, 
39 Statute 756, 789, and of February 24, 
1919, chapter 18, section 1,000, (a) (1) and 
(c), 40 Statute, 1057, 1126. Both statutes 
imposes upon domestic corporations or- 
ganized for profit a tax ‘with respect to 
carrying on or doing business,’ at certain 
rates for the fair value of the capital 
stock, and both exempt such corporations 
‘not engaged in business’ during the pre- 
ceding taxable year. 

“The quéstion is whether 
the Chile Copper Company, 
within this exemption. 
forth 
heard 


tax 


be 


~ 
the plaintiff, 
brings itself 
The facts are set 
in the complaint and the case was 
upon motion to dismiss. In the 
District Court judgment was given for the 
plaintiff, 294 Federal Report 581. The 
judgment was affirmed on the opinion be- 
low by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 5 F. 
(2d) 1014. A writ of certiorari was granted 
bv this court. 268 U. S. 685. 
iwcts Are Peculiar. 


“The facts are somewhat peculiar. ‘The 
Chile Exploration Company, a New Jersey 
Corporation, ‘owned mines in Chile and 
needed to borrow large sums of money in 
order to develop them. By the laws of 
Chile it could not mortgage its mines 
effectively and therefore could not give 
security directly for bonds. 

“To meet the difficulty the Chile Copper 
Company was organized in Delaware for 
the purpose of holding the capital stock 
of the Chile Exploration Company, issuing 
bonds secured by a pledge of the stock, 
and furnishing the proceeds from time to 
time to the Exploration Company to en- 
able the latter to go on with its work. 
The purpose was carried out. On April 1, 
1917, the plaintiff authorized-the issue of 
collateral trust bonds for $100,000,000 to 
‘be secured by a pledge of all the above- 
mentioned stock. 

“During the six months ending on June 
30, 1917, ‘it executed an agreement with 
underwriters and issued $35,000,000 of the 
bonds, received payments from subscribers, 
which were deposited in a special account 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, paid the expenses of the issue from 
the special account and made provision for 
the accrued interest payable upon the 
bonds. 


a 


Paid Interest on 15 Million. 


“It also paid the interest on $15,000,000 
of bonds outstanding under an earlier 
pledge. During the same time stock- 
holders’ and directors’*meetings were held, 
directors and officers were chosen, corpo- 
rate books and accounting records were 
kept, and such othgr acts were done and 
expenses paid as ae necessary to keep 
up the corporate existence. An office was 
maintained for the activities described. 
The plaintiff owned and voted on the stock 
of the Exploration Company, and elected 
its directors, and made advances to it from 
the proceeds of the bonds issued in 1917, 
the Guaranty Trust Company being di- 
rected after payment of certain matters 
not to pay checks drawn upon the special 
account unless accompanied by a letter 
from the plaintiff stating that the proceeds 
would be used for specified purposes con- 
nected with the development of the mines. 

“The plaintiff agreed to furnish and did 
furnish the Guaranty Company statements 
showing that the proceeds had been so 
applied. During the six months mentioned 
the sum of $1,250,000 was advancéd to the 
Exploration Company, and interest upon 
loans and a part of the bond discount paid 
by it to the plaintiff and payments on ae- 
count of a dividend also were made. 

) Advances Made Yearly. 

“The activities for succeding years 
were similar, advances to the Explora” 
tion Company being made each year. The 
plaintif€ had funds received from the issue 
or vonds in 1917, in excess of the amounts 
that it thought proper to advance during 
the given period to the Exploration Com- 
pany. <A part of these it invested in 
Liberty Bonds, but the greater part, which 
it had deposited with the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Central Union Trust 
Company, it authorized these companies 
to lend on call in the plaintiff's name and 
at its risk, taking security. If the security 
was not satisfactory the plaintiff directed 


the Trust Company to call the loan. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1920, 22 


loans amounting to 37,200,000 were made 


and 180 loans amounting to $29,100,000 
were called. nI the same year the plain- 
tiff received $332,366.90 as interest upon 


these loans. During the previous year it 
received $194,579.20 upon similar loans. 


Organized for Profit. 


“If the corporation was the one that 
Congress had power to tax in this way, it 
is hard to say that it is not within the 
taxing acts. It was organized for profit 
and was doing what it principally was or- 
ganized to do in order fo realize profit. 
The cases must be exceptional, when such 
activities of such corporations do not 
amount to doing business in the«sense of 
the statutes. The exemption ‘when not 
“gaged in business’ ordinarily would seem 
aty nearly equivalent to when not pur* 


| Oklahoma Oil Lease Sale Of 





Maa; 


303 Tracts Net $4,385,000 


[Oil] 


The sale, at public auction, of Osage 
Oklahoma oil leases, held at Pawhuska, 
! 

Oklahoma, on March 17 and 18, netted | 


a total of $4,385,000 from 303 tracts of land, 
according to information received by 
Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of In- | 
dian Affairs, from the Superintendent of 
the Osage Indian Agency at Pawhuska. 
The largest tract, located nearest to the 
Burbank oil field, brought $710,000. 

A complete report of the sale 
oil leases will be made to the 
sioner of Indian Affairs within a few days. 





of the 
Commis- 


Reapportionment 


Of House Shelved 
By 13-to-4 Vote 





Committee on Census, in Referen- 








dum Ballot, Rules Against Re- 
porting Out Bill. 


\ 
Rep. McLeod Requested 
Expression of Attitude 
Organization Formed to Attempt 
to Take Issue to Floor of 
House. He Says. 





The 
March 


before it to reapportion the membership of 


House committee*on the census on 


99 
=u 


voted down, by 13 to 4, all plans 


the House on the basis of the 1920 census. 


Reapportionment is required from Con- 


gress under the Constitution every ten 


years. 
A vote on the measures was taken in 
secret session March 23 at the demand of 


J. 


author 


Representative Clarence McLeod, of 
Detroit, a gbill Bo 


rearrange tha congressional districts with- 


Republican, of 


out increasing the size of the House be- 
yond 435. 
After the vote was taken, Representa- 


tive McLeod informed the committee that 
an organization of States interested in re- 
the 


once 


apportionment had been formed in 


that it 


the circulation of petitions to take the 
bills from tke committee and vote upon 
them on the floor of the House. Such a 
petition, he explained, will take at least 
218 signatures under the present rules of 
the House. 

Following the vote on the McLeod bill 
the Detrog member asked the committee 
to take a referendum vote as to whether 
it was the sense of the committee that it 
should report out no bill which would re- 
apportion the membership of the House 
before 1932. The committee voted by 13 
to 4 that this might be considered its atti- 
tude. 

The McLeod bill (House Bill 413) would 
have provided that the membership of the 
House be apportioned as follows: Ala- 
bama, 1; Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 7; Califor- 
nia, 14; Colomado, 4; Connecticut, 6; Dela- 
ware, 1; Florida, 4; Georgia, 12; Idaho, 2: 
Illinois, 27; Indiana, 12; Iowa, 10; Kansas, 
Kentucky, 10; Louisiana, Maine, 3; 
Maryland, 6; Massachusetts, 16; Michigan, 
15; Minnesota, 10; Mississippi. 7: Missouri, 
14; Montana, 2; Nebraska, 5: Nevada, 1; 
New Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 13; New 
Mexico, 1; New York, 43; North Carolina, 
North Dakota, 3; Ohio, 24; Oklahoma, 
8; Oregon, 3; Pennsylvania, 36; Rhode 
Island, 2; South Carolina, 7; South Dakota, 
3; Tennessee, 10; Texas, 19; Utah, 2: Ver- 
mont, 1; Virginia, 10: Washington, 6: West 
Virginia, 6; Wisconsin, 11; Wyoming, 1. 


Hiouse and would begin at 


“S 


Col. Williams Sends Reply 
To Charges by Gen. Butler 


[Navy—Col. Alexander Williams’ Reply 
to Charges] 

The Secretary of the Navy received on 

March the reply of Colonel Alexander 

Williams, of the Marine Corps, to charges 











| of cogduct unbecoming an officer and a 


gentleman, filed against him by Brigadier 
General Smedley D. Butler. 

The incident upon which the charges are 
based occurred recently at Diego, 
Calif. 
of the 


San 


Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy. After he yrrveys them, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy will decide whether 
order court-martial proceedings. 


to 


Safety Installation Delaved. 
{Automatic Train Control.] 
2897 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended from March 31 to July 18 
the date for fulfillment of its order to the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, requiring installa- 
tion of an automatic train control, or train 
stop device. 


Ce EE 


suing the ends for which the corporation 
was organized, in the cases where the end 
is profit. 

“In our opinion the plaintiff was liable 
to the tax. We do not rest our conclusion 
upon the issue of bonds in the first year 
or the call loans made in the last, and for 
the same reason we cannot let the fagot 


be destroyed by taking up each item of 
conduct separately and _ breaking the 
stick. The activities and situation must 
be judged as a whole. 

“Looking at them as a whole we see 


that the plaintiff was a good deal more 
than a mere conduit for the Chile Ex- 
ploration Company. It was its brains or 
at least the nerve without which that 
company could not move. The plaintiff 
owned and by indirection governed it, and 
was its continuing support, by advances 
from time to time in the plaintiff's dis- 
cretion. 

“There was some suggestion that there 
was only one business and therefore ought 
to be only one tax. But if the one busi- 
ness could not be carried on without two 
corporations taking paut in it, each must 
pay, by the plain words of the Act. The 
case is not governed by McCoach v. Mine- 
hill & Schuylkill Haven R. R. Co., 228 U. 
S. 295, and United States, v. Emery, Bird, 
Thayer Realty Co., 237 U. S. 28. It is 
nearer to Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land 
Co., 242 U. S. 503. ' 

Judgment reversed,” 


The papers are now in the hands | 
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Secretary Hoover Tells Safety Conference 


4 


Makes Opening Speech 


Before 1,200 Delegates | 


Active’ Cooperation of Every 
Community Is Required, 
He Declares. 


[Streets and Highway Safety—Auto- 
mobiles. ] 

Summaries conclusions of re- 

porls presented March 23 to the Na- 

tional Conference on Street and High- 


and 





way Safety will be found on Page 6 
of this issue. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover ! 


{ 
delivered the opening address to the 1,200 


delegates to the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety in Washington 
March 23. 

Following is the full text of the address: 

“The purpose and problem of this con- 
ference is to devise and recommend meas- 
ures which will reduce the traffic acci- 
dents in the country. With 23,900 persons 
killed and approxtmately 600,000 injured 
last vear, the importance of this subject 


needs no emphasis. 


j 
| 


Governors’ Delegates Present. 


“Furthermore the presence at this con- 

| ference of the official delegates appointed 

by the Governors of 43 states, delegates 

of all the voluntary organizations in the | 
country given to promotion of greater 
traffic safety, including traffic and police 
officials and representatives of industries 
concerned, amounting to nearly 1,000 dele- 
gates gathered here, is proof of the serious- 
ness of the question. 

“It is just a little more than 15 months 
since we met in this room to consider the 
reports of “the eight committees of the 
First National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety and weave them together 
into a final report of the Conference itself. 
In this report you made certain recom- 
mendations with regard to legislation, ad- 
ministration and regulation, cooperative 
work and future activities involved in a 
national street and highway accident pre- 
vention program. At the same time, real- 
izing as we all did, that the work of this 
Conference was in no wise completed, you 
requested that I call a second conference 
after about a year and that in the interim 
the necessary committee work be car- 





ried on. : 

“The committees of the First Confer- 
ence rendered an invaluable service in 
puilding the foundation for the work which 
has been done during the past year and 


which will be presented to you at this 
Conference. Theirs was the work of 
pioneers. ‘They were charged with the 


duty of making a preliminary survey of 
the street and highway situation, of study- 
ing present day methods of traffic con- 
trol. of evaluating the factor of construc- 
tion and engineering, of making an exam- 
ination of the relation of city planning 
and zoning to street and highway hazards, 
of investigating the entire question of 
automobile insurance and its relation to 
accident prevention, and of making recom- 
mendations with regard to the education of 
the public and the construction of the 
motor vehicle itself. 


Reports of Committees. 


“The reports of these committees are in 

great demand, today as they were a 
year ago. They have become a definite 
part of the literature which is guiding 
city and state officials throughout the 
United States in their efiorts to bring about 
better traffic conditions in their respec- 
tive communities. 

“You will recollect t 
last year enlarged the Public Relations 
Committee and instructed it to act as a 
Steering Committee for formulaiton of the 
work of this conference by the creation 
of new committees to investigate and make 
recommendations as to special phases de- 
veloped by the former committees and 
adopted by the last conference. Six of 
the eight committees of the last con- 
erence had practically completed their 
work and said what seemed to them to 
be the last word for the time being on 
their respective subjects. Another ccm- 
mittee, which was Committee’ No. 1 on 
Statistics, was engaged in a work which 
because of its nature is never done. We, 
therefore, continued this committee and 
it presents to this Conference a further 
report as of January 1, 1926. 

The outstanding feature in ,the reports 
of all our committees last year and in 
the decisions of the conference itself was 
the lack of uniformity in our traffic law 
and regulations and the failure of many 
communities to benefit by the experience 
of others—all of which has a large re- 
sponsibility in the causes of accidents. 

“In result of your recommendations last 
year we appointed a Committee on Uni- 
formity of Laws and Regulations, and 
requested it to prepare for submission to 
this conference a model motor vehicle code 
which would be so drafted that it might 
act as a guide to the different States. 


“At the request of the conference we 
also appointed a committee on law en- 
forcement to study the entire question 
of enforcement procedure and to report 
if possible on the best methods in vogue 
for bringing about obediehce to the motor 
vehicle law. After all, laws are of little 
value if they are not or cannot be properly 
enforced, and it is my belief that much, 
of the solution of the present high acci- 
dent- rate on our city streets and rural 
highways lies in the enforcement of the 
law by the police and by properly or- 
ganized traffic courts. 


as 


that the conference 








Uniform Reporting Method. 
“Last year the Committee on Statistics 
pleaded for adequate uniform methods of 
accident reporting and stated that very 


| little is known about the causes of acci- 
| dents. It renews its plea this year, with 
emphasis. It seems that too often the 


cause of the .accident which is reported 
is either not a cause at all or is simply 
a collateral or contributing cause, and that 
very little is known about fundamental 
causes. In response to the wish of the 
last conference, a committee has given 
deep study to these causes of accidents. 

“Again as requested by the conference 
last year, we appointed a Committee on 
Metropolitan Traffic Facilities to study the 
causes of congestion, the costs of conges- 
tion, the methods of relief. lt must not 





Trattie Violations Call fo 


| some bright spots. 
| the total number of fatalities and possibly 










+ 


| be forgotten that if we are to find a per- 


manent solution for the problem of traffic 
accidents we must at 


lem of traffic itself. 

“The members of these six corhmittees 
have given an extraordinary amount of 
time and intelligent effort in presentation 
you of their reports 
“The Committee on Statistics in its dis- 
cussion of the trend of and high- 
way accidents presents a picture which is 
encouraging, aithough it has 
It tells us that while 


to 


street 


not very 


the number of serious personal injury ac- 


cidents is ihereasing numerically, the speed | 


of inerease has been dropping for the 
past two years and that perhaps we can 
look forward to a gradual decrease in the 
total number of accidents I would like to 
feel and I do feel that 
—which is significant when one considers 
the tremendous increase in motor vehicle 
registrations—is due to the work of the 
many bodies which are represented at this 
conference. I am told that if traffic fatal- 
ities had continued to increase during 1924 
and 1925 at the same average rate that 
they increased from 1919 to 1923 there are 
over 6,000 persons living today who would 
have lost their during those two 
years. All this is hypothetical, but it is 
encouragement to continue in the fight. 


Motor Vehicle Code. 


this improvement 


lives 


‘You have had placed before a 
model motor vebicle consisting of 
three suggested laws which, if adopted by 
all of the States, will bring about uni- 
formity of laws and regulations. I con- 
sider this to be perhaps the outstanding 
concrete accomplishment of the two years 
of work of the Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. In making this state- 
1ent I do not depreciate in any way 
the work of any of the other committees. 
Their work is the foundation for it. This 
code largely on the results of 
their work and hardly have been 
designed in -& manner which seems to be 
so satisfactory to all groups had it not 
been for their services. The committee is 
headed by one of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished lawyers. He has had in the 
personnel of his committee well-known 
lawyers, engineers, State and city offi- 
cials, and representatives of 
all of the groups affected by the traffic 
situation. The committee has worked hard. 
It had had the benefit of the invaluable 
assistance of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Lews. 


you 


code 


is based 


could 


Its draftsman is a man of long experi- 
ence in motor vehicle legislation. It is 
my belief that in presenting the three 


suggested laws which make up this ode 
to the various State legislatures thro¥gh- 
out the United States this conference is 
making a contribution to the effort to save 
lives and human suffering which can never 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

“The need for uniformity of laws as be- 
tween States and uniformity of traffic ordi- 
nances as between cities of the same 
State is to me so obvious as to hardly 
need any elaborate discussion. 

“Automobile regulation may be divided 
into two general types: Local police con- 
trol unassisted by proper State motor ve- 
hicle law, and local police assisted by such 
a law. The question has sometimes been 
asked as ito whether there is any evidence 
that motor vehicle law of the type recom- 
mended by the Committee on Uniformity 
of Laws and Regulations is actually pro- 
ductive of decrease in accidents. It 
goes without saying that in a field involv- 
ing so many factors-there is great difficulty 
in determining the exact results of such 
legislation. [ have, however, within the 
last thirty days received the results of a 
study of this subject, which ftndicate that 
the accident hazard tn the States having 
modern vehicle legislation is less by some 
25 to 30 per cent than it is in other States 
which do not have such vehicle legislation. 
These figures appear to be supported by 
the data from the experience of 
automobile insurance companies. 


New York Accidents. 


gained 


“It is gratifying to note the recent re 
port of improvement in the accident situa- 
tion in the great State of New York. Dur- 
ing the year since’ its uew , automobile 
law went into effect this State has 
corded a decrease of 10 per cent in auto- 
mobile accidents compared with the 
preceding vear. Contrasted with a nation- 
wide increase of apparenthy 5 per cent or 
more during the same period the reduction 


re- 


as 


of New York State seems to constitute 
another indication of the value of motor 
vehicle Yaws embodying the principles 


recommended by your Committee on 
formity of Laws and Regulations. 

“But the mere acquisition of uniformity 
of motor vehicle laws is by no means suf 
ficient. laws cannot be considered 
to have any particular value simply be- 
cause they written on the statute 
books. They must be enforced. It seems 
to me therefore that a careful study of the 
report of the Committee on Enforcement is 
almost if not entirely as important as a 
careful study of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Uniformity of Laws and Regula- 
tions. Without drastic enforcement, with- 
out certain and sure punishment for the 
willful violator of the law, without some 
method of court procedure by means of 
which the criminally reckless, the neg- 
ligent and the incompetent can be driven 
from the use of the streets and highways 
by means of the operation of that law. the 
time which has been occupied in its draft- 
ing has been wasted. 

“The Committee on Enforcement has 
presented to you report which is the 
result of a careful study of the most effec- 
tive means for the prevention of traffic 
violations. It seems to me that you can 
do no better than to lend your best ef- 
forts to persuading the courts, the public, 
and traffic authorities generally through- 
out the country that except in those cases 
where there may be extenuating or un- 
usual circumstances they adopt procedures 
which will insure certain and drastic pen- 
alties for the deliberate violator of the 
traffic laws and the rights of others. 

“The Committee on Causes of Accidents 
demonstrates very clearly the outstanding 
fact that very little is known about what 
causes a particular motor vehicle 
dent. 
time to even evaluate with any degree of 
accuracy the human and the mechanical 
or physical factors which 


Cni 


These 


are 


a 


accl- 


are involved 


the same time dis- 
cover’ a permanent solution for the prob- | 


Necessity for Intensive 


1 





| 
| 
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practically | 


| 





} of the 








It seems to be impossible at this | 


Research Work Cited 
Says Plan to Coofdinate Urban 
Transportation Units 

Necessary. 





in every accident. The outstanding feature 
of this committee is a plea 
for exhaustive and extended research work 
on part of some organization which 
may be particularly fitted for that purpose. 


report 


the 


Lack of Knowledge on Subject. 

“Tt seems to me that this is fundamental. 
We are setting out to put a stop to acci- 
dents without apparently knowing the real 
cause of that large of 

the field of 


shear resklessness and negligence and so 


fundamental area 


accidents whicle lie outside 


it might be said that even with adequate 


and proper uniform laws and with a 


method of procedure which would insure 


the enforcement of those laws accidents 


will continue until we can discover this 


elusive and mysterious cause of the acci- 


dent. 
“The question of metropolitan traffic 
facilities leads us into an entirely new 


field, but one which is closely allied with 


accidents and accideng prevention. After 


all, are we not facing two problems which 
are interlocking? We started out to solve 
the problem of traffic accidents. We have 
passed through the door of the problem of 
urban transportation. 


“Urban transportation does not mean 
to me simply the question of facilities for 
the movement of great masses of 
living in communities. Tminsportation fa- 
cilities include everything from pedestrian- 
ism to steam railroads, the intermediate 
units being the private automobile, the 
rented drive-it-vourself the _ taxi 
cab, the the railway, 
and the elevated and subway lines. 


people 


or car, 


motor bus, street 


“Are we faced here with 
problem of the proper coordination of 
city’s transportation facilities? Is it not 
true that if we solve that problem we will 
solve to a very large degree the problem 
of congestion, and will not this solution 
in turn contribute to the solution of the 
problem of accident prevention”? 


not a great 


“Tt seems to me that here again we are 
faced with the need for exhaustive and in- 
tensive work. T am impressed 
with the thought that it is high time that 
some agency present to the _ public 
scheme urban transportation which 
will include all of these transportation 
units and which, because of some scientific 
scheme of coordinating the various units, 
will increase the use which we can obtain 
from our present streets and highways. 

“The Committee on Metropolitan Traffic 
Facilities has presented to you a startling 
picture of the matefial losses resulting 
from congestion and inadequate facilities. 
It has stated that these great annual 
losses constitute a most conspicuous and 
widespread economic waste, reaching 
every individual not only through, the 
menace to life and safety but also through 
increased costs of nearly e¥ery necessity 
of life. [It has devoted its report very 
largely to the need of a program for im- 
provements of traffic facilities and methods 
of organization for the carrying out of 
such a program. The magnitude and rami- 
fications of this work are such as to de- 
serve not only the careful consideration 
but the active assistance and cooperation 
of every citizen of every community 
this country. 


research 


a 
for 


in 


“These are the thoughts 
to leave with you as take up 
consideration of the various reports 
recommendatiens of your committees. 
wish 


which T wish 


you your 
and 

I 
to say again, as I said to the last 
Conference, that-after all the streets and 
facilities belong to all of the people and to 
no one special‘ class and if the result of 
this Conference makes them just a bit 
more safe for all of the people it will have 
earned the thanks of the entire nation. I 
note with a great deal of satisfaction the 
response from the Governors of the va- 
rious States io the request of President 
Coolidge that official delegations represent- 
ing their respective states be sent to this 
Conterence. This problem is not a prob- 
lem solved by individual cities or 
even individual states, without regard to 
the conditions existing in other cities and 
other states. It is after all, intellectually 
an interstate problem yet one which must 
be solved materially and actually by the 
individual states acting in concert and 
not by the Federal Government or by some 
establishment set up by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. ® 


to be 


Civil Service Commission 
Names Postmaster Eligibles 





[Civil Service—Postmasters—Bonding 


Companies] 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission on March 23 certified to Post- 


master General New the names of certain 
individuals having successfully passed 
examinations for postmasters as follows: 

Harrison, Ark.-G. L. Wright, Louis R. 
Keck and J. Ll. Russell. 

Stafford Springs, Conn.—Anders 
sen, Morgan E. Eaton. 

Reedley, Calif—William P. Boyér, Justin 
E. Sheibley. 

Gardiner, Me.—Charles J. Bragdon, 
win S. Lincoln and Arthur E. Smith. 

Unionville, Mo..-James G. Morgan, Felix 
J. Boasche and Perry W. Porter. 

sail: Tex.—Clement P. Hendrix, Rob- 
ert R. Adams and Taylor F.. Davis. 

Pennville, Mich.—Charles E. Bassett, 
Leonard B. Carter and William A. Hoxie. 

Walsenburg, Colo.—Eugene S. Vories. 

Oxford, Miss.—Henry A. Moore and John 
William Woodward. 


Jacob- 


Ied- 


Export License Is Removed. 

The Czechoslovak authorities removed 
the export license restrictions on kid and 
goat effective March 22, according 


skins 22, 
to a cableg ram from Corffmercial Attache 


James i*. Hodgson at Prague, made pub- 
lic by the Depariment of Commerce 
March 23. Sales of the above articles in 


Czechoslovakia may be freely made, 
subject to the usual export fees, 


now 


r Drastic Penalties| 


| is 


| according to a 


; year 
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Industrial Growth Reported 
In New South Wales for 1925 | 


progress | 


Wales, 


[Australia—Industrial Progress in New 
South Wales] 


industrial growth 
New 


to 


General and 


‘evident throughout South 


report the Department 
Trade 


Sydney. 


of from Commissioner 


E. 


Commerce 
G. Babitt, 


factories increased in 
125,725 to 126,305, and the value 
and buildings occupied by industrial plants 
rose from £27,979,000 to £41,343,000. 


Plant and machinery increased in value 


| 
| 
at During the last | 


number from 
of land | 


from £41,142,000 to £48,471,000. Materials | 
used in production reached a value of 
£94,560,000, an increase of £8,992,000, as 


compared with 
total output was greater by 


1924, and the value of the 
£11,536,000. 





Commercial Haulers | 
Oppose I. C.C. Control 


Of Interstate Busses 


Representative of Ohio Associa- 
tion Believes Time Not Ripe 
for Federal Regulation. 


Declares Expenses Cannot 
Be Accurately Fixed Now 


Citizens of Montclair, N. J.. Say 


Measure Would Be Real 
Benefit tp City. 


( Traffic—Transportation. ] 


Opposition to regulation and control of 
interstate motor busses and trucks by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as pro- 
vided bill 


by Cummins, 


in a introduced in the Senate 


Senator Republican, Iowa, 


developed at the second day's hearing of 


the Senate 








| Revision of Rates 


Freight Charges From Ports im 


i Carload Rate Increase 





Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion on March 23 

State Senator Samuel I. Lipp, of Ohio, 
representing the Ohio Association of Com- 
mercial Haulers, declared that the time is 
not ripe for Federal regulation of the bus 
to 


questions, he informed the committee that 


and truck business yet. In answer 


truck operators were now gathering data 
and information fipon which to base an ap- 
peal to Congress later for regional control 
of the common carriers operating 
vehicles. 


motor 


‘ 


Volume of Business. 


One objection to Federal control at this 
stage, Senator Lipp stated to the commit- 
tee, is that the volume of business isn't 
sufficient to enable the operators to fix 
their overhead expense with reasonable ac- 
curacy. Another reason, is that 
the motor truck has not been perfected to 
the state where successful long distance 
hauls are assured. 

In a reference to the Cummins bill, Lipp 
declared it had been offered ‘‘by our osten- 
sible competitors.” Asked to be more 
specific, he told Senator Goff, Republican, 
West Virginia, that the railroads, electric 
railway interests and the Rail 
way Express Company competitors 
of the bus and truck operators. In some 
instances, he stated to the committee, they 
have gone into the truck» and bus business 
themselves. 


he said, 


American 
were 


Bill Is Defended. 
The bill was championed by Clyde Jones, 
member of the Indiana Public Service 


Commission, who told the committee that 
the Cummins Dill is the best draft that can 
be made at this time of a law intended to 
regulate and control the operation of both 
interstate and_ intra-state and 
trucks. 

John M. Lennon, traffic manager for the 
EK. P. Winter Truck, Corporation, operat- 
ing in Connecticut, Island and 
Massachusetts, advocated the _ bill in- 
sure protection against small operators 
who underbid the operators between fixed 
tedmini. He also advocated Government 
control of bus and motor truck rates. 

Thomas D. Pratt introduced to the com- 
mittee by Senator Edge, Republican, New 
Jersey. citizen of Montclair, N. J., 
asked the committee to do something to 
relieve the ictizens of his town from what 
he described as an ‘intolerable’ situation 
due to the operation of interstate busses 
through that city. Other citizens of Mont- 
clair, at the hearing, advocated bill, 
declaring the trucks between Montclair 
and New York City to be ‘‘a God-send” to 
commuters 


busses 


Rhode 
to 


as a 


the 


American Hospital at Canton 
Still in Peril of Labor Strike 





The threatened strike of Chinese labor- 
ers in Wuchow Baptist Hospital in Can- 
ton, China, is still menacing, according to 
a telegram from Consul General Douglas 
Jenkins, dated March 22, received by the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Jenkins had previously cabled that 
the Chinese laborers, acting apparently 
with the Canton Government, had threat- 
ened a strike similar to that which took 
place in the American-operated Canton 
Hospital, when all food and water was 
shut off. 

Mr. Jenkins now reports that the Chi- 
nese commander has advised the hospital 
director that lives of foreigners were not 
in jeopardy, but that the military authori- 
ties would take no action if the radicals 
attempted to seize the hospital. 





Czechoslovakia Increases 
Machinery Imports in 1925 


{Foreign Trade.) 

The machinery imports of tCzechoslo- 
vakia during 1925 show a striking increase, 
as compared with the previous year, while 
exports have decreased slightly, according 
to report to the Department of Com# 
merce by Commercial Attache James F. 
Hodgson of Prague. Imoprts of ‘“machin- 
ery and apparatus’ for the year 1925 
amounted to approximately $14,250,000, as 
compared with approximately $8,610,000 for 
the year 1924, an increase of abeut 65 per 
cent. On the other hand, Czechoslvak ex- 
ports under this classification decreased 
from a total value of approximately $13,- 
800,000 in 1924 to $12,000,000 for the year 
1926, 
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On Banana Cargoes” 


Justified By LC. 


South to Carolinas Held 
Too Low. 


Ordered to Be Canceled 


Shipments Involved Originate im 
New Orleans, Mobile and 
Pensacola. 





{ Railroads—Bananas—Shippers— 
Retailers. ] 

revision of freight 
New Orleans, 


Fla., 


rates on 
La.,, Mobile, 
to points in 


A general 
bananas from 
Ala., 


southeastern 


and Pensacola, 


and Carolina territories, pro- 
posed by the railroads, was found justified 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


a decision just announced, except to 
the extent that it involves increases im 
certain carload rates. The proposed in- 


creased carload rates, which had been sus 
pended by the Commission and later vol- 
untarily postponed by the carriers until 
April 20, .were required to be canceled, 


without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules, 
Commissioner Lewis, while concurring 


| in the decision, expressed the opinion that 


“considering the services required, prac- 
tically all banana rates—at least those ap- 
plying from New Orleans—are on a low 
basis and should be raised, and could ‘be 
raised without restricting movement or 
affecting the industry or prices charged 
the consumer.” 


Report by Mr. Woodlock. 


The report of the Commission, by Com- 
missioner Woodlock, says in part: 

“The suspended schedule constituted a 
general revision of rates on bananas from 
the Gulf ports named to destinations gen- 
erally in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North 
South Carolina, Tennessee and 
to a few points in Kentucy, Virgi emandy- 
West Virginia It proposed to ! cancel 
less-than-carload commodity rates and ap- 
ply class rates from New Orleans and Mo- 
bile; to cancel both carload and less-\hant 
carload commodity rates from Pensa) 
Fla., on account of absence of moveme 
through that port: to cancel all carloai 
commodity rates from the various Gulf 
ports to points to which no movement 
has developed; to adjust rates at interme- 
diate points with relation to present rates 
at Ohio River crossings and Virginia gate- 
ways and to provide rates from Mobile 
cents less than from New Orleans to 
such destinations as now have differenti- 
ally less from Mobile than from New Or 
leans. 

“The proposed tariffs will result in low- 
ering the carload rates to certainp ooints 
to which, in most instances, there have 
been and probably will be no carload ship- 
ments. To the larger cities where bananas 
are usually shipped in carloads, the rates 
are increased. 





Carolina, 


is 


5 


Statistics Quoted. 


1924, over 47,000,000 bunches of 
bananas were imported into the United 
States. It is stated that the car loading 
ranges from 325 to 700 bunches, depend- 
ing upon the size thereof. Using an 
average of 500 bunches per car, the total 
importations were nearly 95,000 carloads. 
New Orleans led with 19,000,000 bunches; 
New York was second with 15,000,000, 
Philadelphia, Pa., third with nearly 5,000,- 
000, another 5,000,000 bunches was approxi- 
mately equally divided between Maryland 


“In 


and Mississippi ports, and Mobile was 
sixth with 2,200,000 bunches. About 625,- 
000 bunches came in through Galveston, 


Texas, and no other port received as much 
as 100,000 bunches. 

“Present rates on bananas from Gulf 
ports to southeastern territory have, ex- 
cept for general ghanges in recent years, 
been in effect for a long period of time. 
The respondents for sometime have been 
convinced that they were unduly low, and 
did not bear their fair share of the trans- 
portation burden, and the rates here in 
issue were proposed to correct this situ- 
ation 

Get Superior Service. 

“While bananas are a food staple that 
moves regularly in large volume, they re- 
ceive large amount of superior service 
and their transportation is attended by 
various items of expense which are not 
present at all, or at least to as great an 
extent, in connection with ordinary freight. 
A consideration of the proposed rates in 
the light of the natures of the commodity 
and of the service which it receives leads 
to the conclusion that respondents were 
warranted in proposing increases in the 
banana rates, and that, with appropriate 
readjustments, the rates proposed from 
New Orleans are not excessive. 

“What would represent a level of max- 
imum reasonable rates, properly aligned, 
we are not called upon in this case to con- 
sider. We do not approve the flat 6-cent 
differential Mobile under New Orleans. 


Commercial Air Traffic 
In France Increases Steadily 


© 
4 








CAireraft] 
and 


During the six one-half years 
elapsing since the first trials of commercial 
transport traffic handled 
increased steadily, 


states a report to the Department of Com- 


air in France, 


by French lines has 


merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
H. H. Kelly at Paris, made public March 
23. 

Reports of leading companies show 4,712,- 
888 kilomters were covered in 1925, as com- 
pared with 3,647,826 in 1924, and 265,784 
in 1919. 


Leather Exports $1,348,166. 


[Foreign 'Trade—Leather—Manufac- 

turers—Uxporters.] : 

The United States exported manufae- 
tured leather goods valued at $1,348,166 
during 1926, ta 
Arthur B. Butman, Chief of the Shoe and 


Februcry, according 


Leather Manufacturers’ Division of the - 
Department of Commerce, in a statemens 
made public March 28, # 
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orida Auctions. 
) ' Net Government 
$71,682 on Lands 


es Price Ever Paid for Pub- 
; lie Tract Is Recorded at Sale 
at Key Biscay ne. 


ean Frontage Lots Bring 
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/h Many Times Their Value 
ae as Assessed. 
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[Public ent Recteie—¥ lorida. } 





The Federal Government received $71.- 





| 


* 7 
682.45 from two auction sales of tracts | 


vot public land just held in Florida, the 

*Interior Department announces. 

.. At one of the sales, the highest price 
»krobably ever paid the Government for 
,an acre of land was recorded when a bid- 
\der offered $15,000 for a tract of ocean 
Mana at Key Biscayne. 

Auctioning of the Key Biscayne 
which comprises island 3 or 4 miles 
ygut of Miami, brought almost ten times 
its appraised value. The seven lots on this 
yisland included 6.84 acres and ap- 
praised at $1,000 an acre or a total 
of $6,840. Because of its frontage 
with a sandy beach from 3 to 5 feet above 
Right tide, there lively bidding for 
each of the tracts. The prices obtained 
by the government were from $5,000 to 
$15,000 an acre, the total being $58,055. 


Although the lots were offered and sold 


land, 


an 


were 


ocean 


was 


separately, they were purchased by one 
individual, who was the highest bidder on 
each tract. The auction sale was held 
at Miami. 

Receipts from the other sale of 841 acres 
of public land in the abandoned military 
reservation at Batton Island near the 
mouth of St. Johns River in Duvall County, 
amounted $135,627.45 


for sale with 
$1.25 to $25 
of $5,371.70. 
from $6 
three times 


There were 26 lots offered 
an appraised value of from 
per acre and a total valuation 
Prices received for the land 

gabe 3103 per acre, almost 
the appraised value. 

,,Most of the land was swampy in charcater 
and was traversed by shallow salt water 
ei. and lagoons hidden by a luxurious 

ith of high salt grass and rush. A 
w of the tracts were higher in elevation 
/Zontaining shell valuable for build- 
ing purposes. This sale was held at Jack- 
sonville. 


ran 


or 


road 


c 





[Mail Boxes—Manufactures—Apartment 
Houses—Postal Service.] 
Amended standards for apartment house 
mail receptacles have just been announced 


oe of 





fey Postmaster General Harry S. New. 
sThe action taken by the Department with- 
,draws approval of sizes that have been 
found too small, and gives manufacturers 
‘of such receptacles until July 1, 1927, to 
Scomply with the Department's specifica- 
tions, which are stated. The full text of 
the order follows 

; “Order No. 9 

; “Whereas Order No. 9596. issued Sep- 
stember 13, 1923. prescribing regulations 
frelative to receptacles tor the delivery of 


{mail addressed to occupants of apartment 
fhouses was designed provide 
jceptacles, adequate in size and structure, 
to hold and properly protect and 


re- 


lu 


the mail 


“‘Whereas this order does not specifically 
@prescribe the size of such receptacles, but 
t provides that in determining the size, con 
; sideration should be give to their being of 

‘sufficient capacity to teceive long-leter 
' which 
but 


mail as well as certain magazines 
Sare approximately 18 inches in length, 

jin any event they should be of such size 
as,to receive mail matter of approximately 
his inches in length,’ and in prescribing a 
minimum size of receptacle to receive mail 
gmatter approximately 12 inches in length 
sit was contemplated that it would not be 





#necessary to install the larger size in 
Boece cment houses where tenants do not 
{subscribe to magazines of the large and 


is showing thut re 


Sbuiky type; and 

& ‘Whereas experience g 
Jeeptactes of the smaller size are being 
,*talied in apartment houses the tenants 
Sof which receive magazines too large and 
Ebulky to be placed therein, resulting in 
their necessarily being left outside of the 
sreceptacles, subject to and 
gtheft, thereby causing great annoyance to 


in- 


defacement 


gthe tenants and complaints to publishers 
Sand postmasters, and defeating the pur- 
pose of Order No. 9596 to provide safe and 


fadequate means for the delivery of mail 
flo occupants of apartment houses 
“Therefore, having in mind the interest 
f patrons of the Postal Service 
geide in apartment houses and also the de 
Ssirability, both the standpoint of 
Deusvufactureers of receptacles and the 
‘Post Office Department, of standardizing 
fapartment-house mail receptacles as far as 
gpracticable, 
; “It is, ordered that 
®sued September 13, 


who re- 


from 


Order No 
prescribing reg 
apartment-house 


9596, is 


1923, 


mail recep- 














the, size recep- 


unrolled as 
be 
length 


inches 


shall so con 
a nd 
in 
if rolled, 
earrier 


the 













ulations for 
ftacles, be amended as follows 
; Size of Mail Specified. 
- ‘In determining of the 
Stacles, consideration shall be given to their 
ing of sufficient capacity to receive long- 
etter mail 41% inches in width and certain 
Barge and bulky magazines, 
yell as rolled, but. they 
tructed and of such height or 
vapacity that magazines 14% 
ey and 2% inches in diameten 
Snay be deposited therein by the 
nd removed therefrom by) tenants 
‘ith facility. 
“In order to manufactur to 
ispose of material and stock on hand, re 
~ptacies heretofore Or 
lier No. 9596, which do not conform to this 


enable ‘ers 


approved under 





rder, will be accepted up to July 1, 1927. 
“Manufacturers of apartment house 
ail receptacles, designs of which have 
m approved heretofore by the depart- 


Mt, and persons proposing to construct, 
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Dr. W. W. Coblenz Returns 


From East Indian Expedition 


[Selence. ] 


Dr. W. W. Cobienz, an authority on the 


measurement of the sun’s heat, who was 


designated to head an expedition sent by 


the Smithsonian Institution to Sumatra, 


Dutch East Indies, 
the heat of the 
of the sun last January, has re 
turned Washington. Dr. Coblenz is 
the Chie? of the Radiometry Section at 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and announced March 23 he hopes to be 
able in the near future to assemble in re- 
port form the data collected on his trip 


meas- 


during the 


to observe and 


ure corona 
eciipse 
to 


Builders of Railway Cars 
In Germany Still Feel Slump 


[Railr sade~MquiptrontGier many.] 

railway car builders are still 
the difficulties which have 
Trade Commis- 


German 
laboring under 


existed for the past vear, 
sioner Theodore Pilger. Berlin, informs 
the Department of Commerce 


The German Railroad Company 


(Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft) is un- 


der enforced economies. It is estimated 
in Germany that their orders for railway 
ears in 1926 will not exceed 6,000,000 
marks 

Negotiations for loan of 100,000,000 
marks have just been completed by the 
railroad. <A relatively small proportion of 
this loan will be available for rolling stock 
and equipment. The greater necessity is 
improvement of roadbed 

Exports of freight cars from Germany in 
1925 increased by 10 per cent over the 
preceding year, or from 29,000 to 32,000 
The value of rolling stock exported in 
1925 was 20,000,000 marks 


Imports of rolling stock were negligible 
amounting to only 


value of 192,- 


compared with exports 
197 freight cars with & 
000 marks. 


total 


Check Held for Seaman. 


Edward G. Gambel. American seaman 
who signed October 13, 1923, as a member 
of the crew of the S. S. Minnekhada at 
Hamburg, Germany. is being sought by 


the Bureau of Navigation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by the Department 
of State. These Federal departments wish 
to return to him a check he deposited with 
the American at Hamburg before 
he sailed, requesting that it be forwarded 
to the Seaman’s Church Institute of New 
York. The check, the amount of which 
was not stated, is now deposited in Wash- 
fund for 


Consul 


ingtan as a trust Gambel 


Larger Mail Boxes for Apartment Houses 
Required in Order Revising 


; Spec ifications 


Post Office Department Finds Some Approved Receptacles 
Too Small for Magazines Received. 


manut supply receptacles under 
the terms of Order No. 9596, amended, 
shall submit to the Post Office Department 
for approval a description and drawings 
showing the modification of approved de 
signs proposed in order to conform to this 
amendment, and a description and draw- 
ings showing designs of apartment 
house mail together with 
Sample three- of the modified 


or 


acture, or 


as 


new 
receptacles, a 


unit group 


new receptacle. 


“It is further ordered that 
of order No. 
doors of 


as follows: 


that portion 
9596 relating to locks on the 
amended to read 


receptacles, be 


le be 
through 
irom 


shall 
which 
receptacle. 


“Each 
with 
be 


doors 


receptac equipped 
mail may 
The 


be 


a door the 


removed such 





of receptacles NM 
combination key- 
locks are furnished 
manufacturers shall make provision for a 
sufficient changes to pre- 
vent the opening of receptacles by 


the several 


secured by key locks or 


less locks. In case key 


number of key 


the use 


of the key to any other receptacle in the 
same house and in the immediate locality 
These locks must be securely fastened to 


the door or receptacle.’ 


Instructions to Postmasters. 


In this connection the following instruc 
lions were issued to postmasters March 
22, by John W. Bartlett, First Assistant 


Postmaster General 
“To Postmasters 


‘Your attention 





is invited tu the follow 
ing order, issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, modifying No. 9596, issued Septem- 
ber 13, 1923, prescribing regulations for 
mail receptacles in apartment houses. 
This order is issued for the purpose of 
standardizing the size and capacity of 


apartment house mail ar 
practicable, 


which 


receptacles as f 
considering 
have been approved. 

noted that the capacity of 
be such that large and bulky 
magazines 14% inches length and 2% 
inches in diameter, rolled,* may 
deposited therein by carrier and re- 
moved therefrom by tenants with fa- 
that designs modified to conform to 
this order and new designs must be sub- 
mitted to the department for approval and 
that designs heretofore approved 
acceptable up to July 1, 1927. 

is also invited to amend 
to the of keyless locks 
and key changes required where key locks 
are used. You should instruct apartment- 
house managers that a 
kept 
nished by 
lating the 
number 


as the various 
ty pes 
“it 


the 


will be 
box must 
in 
when be 
the 


the 


will 


be 


“Attention 
ment 


the 


relative use 


record should be 

numbers which should be fur- 
manufacturers and jobbers 
key number to receptacle 
when necessary new keys 
of ap- 
receptacles have 
the practice of placing 
the barrel of the locks 
discontinued, as it is thus possible 
unauthorized persons secure keys 
and gain access to the boxes : 
of keyless apartment-house man- 
agers should be instructed to keep a 
ord of the combinations so that new ten- 
ants may be advised. These records of 
key numbers and combinations should be 
kept in the custody of the manager him- 
self or a trusted employee. Instructions 
in leaflet form will be printed shortly and 
furnished -postmasters for distribution to 
owners and managers of apartment houses 
regarding above 
concerning mail 
them,” 


of key 
re- 
the 
so that 
may be ordered Manufactures 
apartment-house 
advised that 
the key 


proved 
been 
number on 
must be 
for to 
In the case 
locks, 


rec- 


the and other questions 


receptacles of interest to 


; sion's activities involved only 


~~ 
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This array of power generating machinery, which would be set in motion through utilization of the 
waters of the Tennessee River, in Alabama, is one of the outstamtding power units of the*Muscle 
Shoals hydro-electric project, the private lease of which now is under consideration by a joint 


Congressional committee. 








Minutes of the U. S. Tariff Commission as Presented to Senate 





{ Tariff—Publishers—Manufacturers— 
Senate.] 


A program to put into effective opera- 
tion the flexible provisions of the tariff 
act of 1922 was mapped out at a confer- 


ence with the late President Harding at 


the White House on Apri! 30, 1923, accord- 
ing to the third section of the minutes of 
of Tariff 
Commission during the period from Sep- 
1922 1926, and 
Commission March 23. 

the 
addi- 


con- 


the meetings the United States 


tember 19, to January 26, 


made public by the 
The 


United 


minutes were demanded by 


States Senate and show in 


tion to the above information that 


siderable discussion took place among the 
members relative to “unwarranted attack 
by the press’ off the alleged views of the 
policies of the Commissioners in regard 
to the flexible provisions of the act. 

of the points inthe minutes 


in this section follow: 
Vote Resolution. 


name of Dr. 


Some as 


made public 


Thomas Walker 
was brought before the Commission at 
their meeting March 31, 1923, as a spe- 
cial expert in connection with the investi- 
gation the sugar industry. Between 
this date and April 21, 1923, the Commis- 
the appoint- 
ment of investigators for inquiries already 
voted upon. On this latter date, however, 
the Commission voted unanimously upon 
the following resolution which was later 
transmitted to the With refer- 
ence to the conference held by members 
the Commission with the President at 
White House on Friday, April 28, 1923: 


The Page 


of 


President 


of 
the 
ee 
White 


sidered 


a conference Friday 
House, 


afternoon at the 
Harding con- 
ariff Commission pro- 
effective operation the 
2 provisions of the tariff act of Sep- 
1922. The President laid stress 
usefulness of this statute to the 
the consumer, 
desire see it 


President 
the 
into 


with 
to put 
¢ 


a 
gram 
flex 


tember 


ib] 


the 
public, 
and indicated a 
fully applied 


“Petitions 


upon 


the producer and 


strong lo 


and applications for increase 


or reduction in rates are to be considered 
by the Commission in accordance with the 
executive order of October 6 to determine 
whether formal investigations are war- 
ranted. If the nature of the subject so 
requires, the Commission will exercise the 
power to limit the inquiry or broaden it to 


include related objects 
Order Formal Investigations. 
ay 
filed, 
survey 
the law, 


has heen 
inquiry 
grounds, under 
the Commission, after conference 
with the President, will order such formal 
investigations under section 315, as the 
facts may warrant and the public interest 
require. 

“Each 
instituted, 
public 

In connection with his vote on the fore- 
going resolution, Commissioner Costigan 
made the following explanatory statement: 


cases where no petition 
whenever a 
discloses 


preliminary 
sufficient 


or 


formal innvestigation, however 
will begin with an order giving 


notice to all interested parties. 


“I concur in the vote to issue the fore- 
going commission statement, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that neither such 


Statement no such vote shall be construed 
either imply any view that 
section 315 gives the President any right 
or power to hait or control any investiga- 
tion conducted in accordance with such 
section by the Tariff Commission at any 
stage of such investigation, except with 
respect to the proclamation which may be 
issued by the President under that section. 


to express or 


“T desire to add that in the Tariff Com 
mission's conference on April 20, 1923, J 
recollect nothing said by the President 


which indicates either that he has the in- 
tention or that he claims the legal author- 
ity to interfere or do than confer 
and advise with the Commission with 
reference to reasons of public policy which 
may bear upon the wisdom of inaugurat- 
ing particular Commission 
Conferences of this 
President, far as he may 
impress me as proper likely to be 
helpful, but it my convinction that ex- 
ternal or arbitrary control is inadmissable 


other 


investigations. 
character with the 
so desire them, 
and 
is 


Ng a a 


in proceedings of a judicial nature such 
as are intended under 


Answer Press Statement. 


section 315.”” 


Mr. Culbertson stated in the minutes that 
he concurred in the substance of the 
statement made by Mr. Costigan. At this 
juncture the Commission voted that a 
formal statement be issued in answer to 
“unwarranted emphasis’’ upon the Com- 
mission by the press: 

“For a period of two months past the 


press has given unwarranted emphasis to 
reported difference of Opinion in the Tariff 
Commission with respect to the Commis- 
sion’s powers and method of procedure. 
The statement issued April 21. 
the White House was complete and 
and received the unanimous approval 
the 


1923, from 
final 
of 
Commission 


Commission. ‘The 


siders that statement a definite expression 


con- 


of the conclusions reached at the confer- 
ence of the Commission with the President, 
and as not constituting either 


a victory 


or a defeat for divergent views previously 
held. 


frequently 


The Commission is not, as has been 


suggested, and has not’ been 


divided into groups, but each commissioner 


has acted throughout the Commission's 


deliberations independently and on his own 
responsibility.” 

The Commission on April 24, 
ignated C. R. DeLong, M. G. Doak and 
Eben M. Whitcomb to conduct inquiries 
abroad in connection with chemical prod- 
ucts. These experts left New York City 
May 1923, and visited England, Norway, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
turned to the United States July 18, 1923. 
No minutes were recorded at the meeting 
held April but the minutes were pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Commission, 
and approved by the Commission on Muay 
1. They were not however detailed in the 
minutes of the record on this latter date. 


1923. des 


2 
2, 


at, 


Vote Pig Lron Inquiry. 
The inquiry into the production custs 
of pig voted on May 1, 1928. 
Artificial flowers and related subjects were 
also designated for investigation. The as. 
sistance of the Attorney General was 
sought date to obtain ‘replies 
to the ‘Tariff Commission's replies made 
to those business establishments which 
have failed to report their production of 
dyes and other synthetic organic chemicals 


iron was 


also 


on this 


for tle calendar year 1922.” 

Preliminary inquiries begun by the Com. 
mission were ordered also on May 1! under 
section 315 of the tariff act 1922, with 
respect to these articles, viz: 


Wall tile, glazed and unglazed tableware, 
earthenware, household and hotel, 
ware, household and hotel, aluminum: hol- 
low ware, enamel ware, cutlery, The 
Commission asked that information gath- 
ered in regard to these items be submitted 
not later than May 20, 1923. Employment 
of skilled experts for work in Cuba in 
connection with the sugar investigation 
was agreed upon on May 1, but later the 
Commission on May 4, 1923, modified its 
recommendations to the extent that per 
diem be in lieu of subsistence 
while employed in the City Habana. 

Up to May 4. 1923, the Commission had 
agreed upon 17 investigations, and then 
ordered thoge involving linseed or flaxseed 


china- 


lace. 


allowed 


oil; synthetic phenolic resin; smokers’ ar- 
ticles made from synthetic phenolic resin; 
phenol; cresylic acid; briar wood pipes; 


print rollers and taximeters; 


Expand Hosiery Investigation. 


On May 5, 1923, Commissioner Culbert. 
son introduced the following resolution: 


“That the investigation of 
siery for infants, ordered by the United 
States Tariff Commission on March 16, 
1923, be broadened to include the related 
subjects: Cotton hosiery for children, 
women and men; and the United States 
Tariff Commission hereby orders investi- 
gation in accordance with the provisions 
of section 315, Title III of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, with respect to said related sub. 
jects, and an order shall be entered in the 
minutes and shall be issued and published 
forthwith in and for said related subjects 


cotton ho- 


re- | 








| missioners 





in accordance with the rules of procedure 
of the commission.” 

On this 
sioners 


motion the votes of the commis- 
were as follows: 


In favor of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion: Messrs. Culbertson and Costigan. 


of the resolution: 
and Glassie. 


That the investigation of cotton 


Against the 
Messrs. 


adoption 
Marvin, Lewis 
Voted: 


hosiery for infants heretofore ordered is 
hereby extended to include infants’ and 
childrens” hosiery of whatsoever textile 
material made, and an order in accord- 
ance herewith shall be prepared for sub- 
mission to the commission. 

Voted: That the textile division be in- 
to prepare immediately a sum- 
mary Statement with respect to the ad- 
ability” of including within the investi- 
gation of hosiery for infants and children 
in whole or in part adults’ hosiery of 
whatsoever textile material made, said 
statement to be submitted to the President 


structed 


Vv 





for his information and advice. 
took Into Glass Industry, 
At this junction of the minutes on this 
day, Commissioner Glassie presented the 


following motion: 
“That the glassware division be requested 


to prepare at once a SUMmMmarty statement 


of the advisability of an investigation into 
the glass industry, including plate glass 
and cylinder glass, with a view to the 


submission of such statement to the Pres- 
ident for his {nformation” and advice. 
this motion the wotes of the 
were as follows: 

In favor of the adoption of the 
tion: Messrs. Marvin and Glassie. 

Against the adoption of the resolution: 
Messrs. Lewis and Costigan. 

Voted: ‘That the investigation of mirror 
plates ordered by the United States Tariff 
Commission on March 16, 1923, be broad- 
ended to include the related subjects: Cast 
polished plated glass as Gescribed in para- 
graph 222 of the Tariff act of 1922; and 
the United States Tariff Commission 
hereby Orders investigation under the pro- 
visions of section 315, "Title IJI, of the 
tariff Act of 1922 with report to said re- 
lated subject, and an order, shall be entered 
in the minutes and shall be issued and 
published forthwith im and for said re- 
lated subject in accordance with the rules 
of procedure of the commission. 


On com- 


resolu- 


Culbertson, 





Votes of Commission, 


On this motion the votes of the 
missioners were as follows: 

In favor of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion: Messrs. Culbertson, and 


Costigan. 


comi- 


Lewis 


Agaimst the adoption of the resolution: 
Mr. Glassie. 
Mr. Glassie then made the following 


statement in regard to his vote upon the 
foregoing resolution with reference to the 
extension of the investigation of the cost 
of production of mirror plates: 

“In recording my vote against this reso- 
lution T desire to say that I vote against 
it this reason, that the investigation, 
which is dependgnt upon application, re- 
lating to mirror plate, is extended in one 
direction to cover the whole field of plate 
glass, whereas it is not extended 
other direction to cover the more nearly 
related field of mirror glass not plate. If 
the former can be justly described as logi- 


for 


in the 


cally included with the application, the 
latter is so a fortiori.’’ 
The Commission then voted to issue a 


formal investigatory order to the trade. 

The Commission then ordered the agri- 
cultural and textile divisions and the 
chemical and agricultural divisions to pre- 
pare data on raw wool and manufactures 
thereof and on lemons, citrate of Hme, 
and citric acid. The Commission then 
designated number of experts to the 
field to gather certain information in con- 
nection with inquiries ordered in previous 
meetings. 


a 


Artificial Flowers Schedule. 

On May 1i, 1923, the meetings of the 
commission held on May 4 and 5, 1923 
were read and approved and then voted: 

“That the schedule submitted for 
taining data from importers on articles 
comparable and competitive with articles 
of domestic production im connection with 


ob- 





| 











Nn 


equoia National Park 
Bill Hearing Announced 


[National Pa ké—Forestry—z Aviation] 
There will be a heacing on April 6 on 


the bill to enlarge Sequoia National Park 


and change its name to Roosevelt Sequoia 
National Park. the House Committee on 
Public Lands announces. 

Bills to revise the boundaries of the 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, amd Ranier 
National Parks will also be heard. 


The following: bills were reported: 


House bill 8714, adjusting disputes aris 
ing from faulty surveys in Lake Count) 
Fla. 

House bill 4007, to allow New Mexico 
and Arizona to exchange certain national 


forest lands. 
Senate bill 
field 


202 


of 1,280 


9. to establish @ municipal 


aviation at Tucson, 


Ariz. 


acres 


Indian Affairs Commissioner 


Asks Bids « on Supplies 


[India ne—Lontrac tors] 


Proposals to furnish certain for 
United States 
by Charles U. 
Indian Affairs 


and the kind 


Supplies 
Service 
Burke, 
The 

of supplies 


the Indian have 
been invited 
of 
ing are the dates 
specified on Which bids will be 

April 19—Diary goods; April 2 


wear, hosiery, gloves, suspenders, 


Com- 
missioner follow- 
opened: 

~Under- 


hats and 





caps; April 22——Chinaware, ete.: April 22 
Automobile supplies; April 23——Groceries, 
etc.; April 26 Notions; April 28—School- | 
books, ete... and April 30—Agricultural 
implements, wagons, etc. 

Full information relative t@ the pro- , 
posals, includimg schedules, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. €.,, or the U S. Indian 
Warehouses at Chicago and Sam Francisco 








the investigation of the cost of production 
of artificial floxwers is approved.” 
The votes of 
motion were aS 
In favor of the adoption of 
Messrs. Culbertson and Costigan. 


the Commission this 


follows: 


on 


the motion: 


Against the of the _ motion 


Messrs. Lewis, 


adoption 
Burgess, and Glassie 

the metals division be in- 
structed to prepare and submit to 
Commission byw June 15, 1923, a report on 
the advisability or inadvisability of inves- 
tigating costs of production of basic iron 
and steel products in accordance with the 
provisions of section 315 of Title III of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. 


A new rule covering the 
of notices of imvestigation was adopted by 
the Commission on this date, imwolving the 
form to be used by witnesses @m swearing 
to affidavits. 


Voted: That 


President Advised. 


The commission on May 24, 1923, voted 
that the President be “advised that the 
United States Tariff Commission is ready 
to submit to him the results of a pre- 
liminary investigation or survey, which, 
in the Judgment of the comrnission, dis- 
closes the advisability of an imvesigation 
in accordance with the provision of Sec- 
tion 315 of Title IJI of the Tariff Act of 
1922, of the following articles with respect 
to which applicants for invesigation have 
not been filed with the commission; namely 
lemons, citrate of lime and citric acid.” 

The Commission on June 1, 1923, ap- 
pointed a cormmittee, composed of Com- 
missioners Levwvis, Costigan and Glassie, to 
confer with Secretary of State ELughes, and 
invite Hughes” recommendation of a list 
of lawyers, having no view the possible 
selection by the commission of one special 
counsel, qualified by legal, economic, and 
Statistical experience and ability to repre- 
sent the commision throughout the sugar 


investigation. Dr. Joshual Bernhardty, 
H. C. Fisher, Ralph M. Whitehouse, John 
A. Nye, and Samuel Schoenfield, respec- 
tively, were later designated by the com- 
mission to proceed to Cuba at increased 
compensation to conduct an inquiry into 
this commodity. 

A ‘new list of appointments of experts 


both in and outside of the service was ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Commission on 
June 6, 1923. and on June 8, two days later, 
the commission voted “that general ad- 
ministrative priority he given to the in- 
vestigation of the cost of production of 
sugar. 

Commissioner Burgess on 
moved, on recommendation of the chief 
of the sugar division gnd by the chief of 
investigation, that the followimg telegram 
be sent: 


this date also 


Mr. William G. Taggart. 
Louisiana Sugar Experime mt Station, 
New Orleans, La. 
“Can you come Washington our ex- 


pense immediately for intervie w temporary 
employment sugar investigation.” 
Signed, Tariff Commission. 
Mr. Morse Also Employed. 
Mr. Burgess also sent a similar telegram 


to Mr. Irving H. Morse, No. 213 North 
Peter Street, INew Orleans, La. 
George R. Way, University School, Den- 


also received a similar ap- 
Commission set 
its investiga- 
handles, and 


ver, Colorado, 
pointment, amd then the 
for hearing on July 17, 1923, 
tion in regard to paint-brush 


that hearings be held on wall pockets, 
July 24, same year. 
Votes were taken on June 13, 1923, on a 


number of matters and recorded in the 
minutes as follows: 
“Voted: That the advisory board is re- 


quested to report upon the feasibility of 


investigating the farmers’ cost of growing 
sugar beets. 
“Voted: ‘Khat the report of the ad- 


visory board upon the petition of Smith 
& Wesson (application No. 194) for relief 
under the provisions of section 316 of the 
tariff act of 1922 be referred to the com- 
mittee on procedure for consideration and 
report: 

“Voted That the President 
that the survey on lemons, 
and citric discloses, inthe judgment 
of the commission, the advisability of in- 
stituting investigation under section 315, 
of Title IIT of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

On this motion the votes of the 
sioners were as follows: 


be advised 
citrate of lime, 
acid 









commis- 


In favor of the adoption of the motion: 
Mesrs. Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan, and 
Glassie. 

Against the adoption of the motion: 
Messrs. Marvin and Burgess. 

In this connection Mr. Biarvin stated 
with his vote on this motion “that he 


the | 


publications | 


Na 


W ashington Makes 
'$71,000in Year From 
Reeluction of Garbage 


| Revenue From Plant Operated at 
Cherry Hill. Va. Reported 
| About $250. 000 Annually. 


Bill Reported to the House 
Proposes Condemning of Site 


District of Cohutibile Commis: 
sioners and Owners Said to Bo 
Ulnable to Agree on Price. 


[Municipalities —Garbage—Oll. ] 
Proposal to condemn lands if necessary 


to nequire property at Cherry Hill, 
Willfam County, 


Prince 
Virginia, on the Potomac 
River, 


30 miles south of Washington, for 


of 


the Pytnirles Columbia garbage reduc: 


tien plant, {s mede tn a. bill reported to the 


House by the Distrtet of Columbia Com. 
militee, 

The report, deafied by Rep, Gibeen, 
(Rep.}, Braitiebere, Vi., says the District 
ef Celumbin Cammiissieners, ho theugh 
the corporation ceunse! crafied ihe bill, 
have tried to negotiate with the preperty 
owners for purchase of ihe required land 


but have been unahte ic 





gree AN a Price, 
Phe District government awns the plani, 
which 


is valued at $750,000 and is uesd for 
the extraction of oil, but does not own the 


land located. The land was 
learned 8, 1900, the 
of the Washington Chemical Company, a 
Virginia corporation, and assigned by it 
to the District of Columbia with 


proval of the owners. 


$71,000 Profit Last 
extracted from 
a revenue of 
The cost of operation 
“including 


on which it is 


September by owners 


the ap 


Year. 


From the oil the plant 
the District receives 
$250.000 annually. 

| Of the plant,” report says, 
| all freight charges on garbage 
| year, about $179,000, leaving a 


the District for 


about 


the 
for last 
net 

of 


was 
profit to the 
| $71,000." 

The adds: 


| the land consists of about 
| 
' 


year 


tract of 
The 

for 
$300 
for a 


own- 


whole 
450 acres. 


report “The 
District has been using 25 acres only, 
which paying a rental -of 
year. The original lease provided 

renewal period for but the 
that 


it has been 
ja 
25 years, 
ers not 
they 
lease. 


contend proper notice was 
given of the renewal intention and 
|}are not now willing to renew the 
| The 25 acres heretofore occupied are not 
sufficient for present needs, as there 
| considerable refuse from the oil extracted 
which must be placed somewhere and 


ought not to be placed in the river unless 


is 


!a sea wall is built to prevent its escape 

and consequent pollution of the water. 
Need More Land. 

| “The District mow wishes to acquire not 


only the 25 acres occupied by the present 
plamt but 40 additional acres adjacent on 
the south, being land lying between the 
railroad and the river and adjacent to the 
land occupied. 
“"The District Commissioners have tried 
megotiate with the owners for purchase 
of the land required but have been unable 
| to agree the price. The land 
assessed at $6 per but this is 
mittedly unusually low. The Commis 
sioners have offered the $40 
acre for the land required, but the owners 
decline to sell unless the whole tract of 
450 acres is purchased, for which the 
owners ask $90,000. An effort has been 
made to arrive at a new rental agree- 
ment with the owners, but the owners de- 
mand $3,000 annual rental for the 65 acres 
involved, and the Commissioners do not 
feel justified in paying that amount. 
“here is a necessity for the acquire- 
ment of this land. The bill provides that 


to 
as to is 


acre, ad- 


owners per 





in order that the service of collection of 
garbage in the District of Columbia. may 
be continued without future interruption 


the Comnissioners are authorized to pur- 
chase the 25 acres now used and the 40 
adjacent thereto: that in the event the 
price can not be agreed upon between the 
Cormmissioners,. and the property owners 
for the purchase of the land, then all, o 
such part thereof as is not purchased, is 
declared to be and is condemned and ap- 
propriated to and for the use of the United 
States of America, to be, used, Operated, 
and controlled by it, through the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
its agents; that im the event the property 
is mot purchased and is condemned the 
Attorney General, upon the request of the 
Commissioners, is to bring appropriate 
proceedings in the name of the United 
States.” 


as 





voted in the negative because of strong 
objection to the form of the motion, In 
his opinion “it is not in accord with * 
agreement reached at the conference, With 
the President, nor with the purpose and 
intent of section 315." The minutes also 
showed that ‘he favors sending surveys 
to the President for his consideration on 
dutiable articles the product of the United 
States whenever the facts and information 
are reasonably complete in order that the 
President may consider applying the pow- 
ers and authority conferred upon him by 
section 315 of the tariff act of 1922.”’ 

Commissioner Marvin voted against a 
motion favored by other members to con 
vey to the President of the United® States 
a preliminary report in respect to hosiery. 
This occurred on June 14, 1923, and in ex- 
plaining his vote, Mr. Marvin stated ‘‘that 
he was in favor of submitting surveys to 
the President when the facts warranted 
such a course, and that his vote was not 
against submitting the hosiery survey 
the President, but was against the form in 
which the motion was phrased.’ He stated 
“that in his opinion the motion to submit 
the case to the President should be free 
from any semblance of prejudgment of the 
action to be taken as the law confers upon 
the President, not the Tariff Commission, 
the power to act; and also because the 
agreement reached at the conference with 
the President contemplated a review 
the President of the survey before 
is taken,” 

Further details of the minutes of 
the United States Tariff Commission 
during the period from September 1), 
1922, to January 26, 1926, will be pubs 
fished in the isauc of March 23. 
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Exaet Data Sought 
To Guide Placing of 


Battle Monuments 





Federal Commission Assembles 
Information on Daily Lo- 
cation of Troops. 








German Documents Prove 
Big Help in Compilation 
. 





Former Officers Also Prove Val- 
uable Source for Getting More 
Comprehensive Details. 


[Army—Battle Monuments] 
The War Department has come into 
of information 
result of the 
being conducted by 


possession of historical 


value as a research work 
the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, created by act of 
Congress in 1923, and headed by General 
John J. Pershing. 

Under the duties prescribed by Congress 
the commission’ has to decide all questions 
concerning the erection of monuments or 


marking the battlefields in France, either 


by the government or by private indi- 
viduals or organizations of the United 
States. 


In order to have at hand for immediate 
reference complete data for deciding any 
question that may arise, the commission 
has found it necessary to determine with 
great accuracy the boundaries and daily 
front lines of every American unit engaged 
in the World War. Also to investigate 
and record all incidents of especial interest 
for which, in later monument 
might be proposed. 


Get German Data. 

In obtaining the necessary information, 
the official records of the War Department 
are consulted, in addition to all organiza- 
tion histories and other publications. The 
results are checked against such records 
of the French and British as are avail- 
able. Recently a large number of official 
German documents have been secured by 
the War Department, and the commission 
has thus been able to make an additional 
check from German sources. 

After assembling the data, 
pared showing the front lines of each 
American unit, daily changes in the line 
being noted. In addition, a monograph is 
written describing the operation of every 
unit down to the company or platoon, if 
these units operated separately. These 
maps and monographs are being mailed to 
all former officers down to company com- 
manders and to other especially selected 
officers and noncommissioned officers who 
were in command of American units, with 
the request thatethey be studied and 
checked for errors. Each officer is asked 
to support any suggested change by copies 
of orders or other official data in his per- 
sonal possession. 


years, a 


maps are pre- 


Officers Give Facts. 

The commission has been able to obtain 
the latest addresses of-former oflicers and 
noncommissioned officers of the war-time 
army from their applications for adjusted 
compensation which are filed in the War 
Department. 

This method of - obtaining 
is proving effective, and already much in- 
formation has been received. The majority 
of officers, except those attached to head- 
quarters, have never had a chance to com- 
ment on the accuracy of reports and battle 
maps covering the operation of their unit. 
The commission feels that these officers 
should be given an opportunity to com- 
ment on the accuracy of all historical 
statements regarding their units so'that 
these remarks may form part of the his- 
torical record in the files and before these 
statements are permanently recorded in 
the form of a monument, or an inscription 
on a monument. 


Haiti Elections Not 
Due for Two Years 


Attitude of President Borno Is 
Explained in Letter From 
General Russell. 


information 


[Foreign Affairs—Haiti.] 


Ilections are not likely in Haiti for an- 


other two years, it has been announced 


at the Department of State. The 


is entirely in the hands of the Haitian 
Government, and the attitude of Presi- 
dent Borno has been fully explained in 
the letter quoted in the last annual re- 
port of the American High Commissioner, 
Gen. John H. Russell. In this report, it 
was pointed out at the Department, Presi- 
dent Borno said that Haiti was not ready 
for elections in 1926, and as they have 
7. postponed it is impossible under 
\®./ constitution of Haiti to hold an elec- 
tion until 1928, 

United States relations with Haiti are 
based on the Treaty of 1925, which, with 
an extension arranged after the signing 
of the treaty, remains in effect until 1935. 

The text of President Borno’s state- 
ment was published in full in the 

United States Daily, March 12, Index 
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Higher-Priced Radio Now 
Listed Luxury in France 


(Radio—France.] 

Radio reeciving sets and parts, exceed- 
ing certain values, have been included in 
the list of articles considered as luxuries 
in France, according to a revised list of 
luxury articles recently published in the 
Journal Officiel, states a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Vice Consul 
A. D. Cameron, Paris. 

Complete receiving sets exceeding 500 
franes in value, and parts and accessories 
exceeding 50 francs each in value, are 
now classified as luxuries und are subject 
to the luxury tax of 12 per cent ad valorem 
when sold in France. 

Luxury articles in France are listed 
under two schedules, Schedule A including 


articles which by their nature are con-_ 
sidered luxuries, and Schedule B including 
tticles classified as luxuries only when 
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British Tax Laws Said to Fi acilitate Alien Trading in . Kingdom 


—_— fe 


ote 


Simplicity Keynote, 


Dr. Carroll Writes 


Advice to Americans on Doing 
Business There Given in 
Commerce Reports. 





[Commerce—Trading in Great Britain.] 


How simplicity of taxation favors trad- 
ing in Great Britain is discussed in an arti- 
cle by Dr. Mitchell B. Carroll, of the 
Division of Commercial Laws of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in the March 22 
issue of Commerce Reports. 

Dr. Carroll’s conclusions are drawn from 
a special investigation he recently con- 
ducted in England. He points out that 
British business laws are similar to Amer- 
ican, private enterprise being favored and 
the normal income tax being the only 
direct levy on corporations. 


Text of Article. 

The article follows: 

“There is undoubtedly a casual relation 
between the simplicity and the business 
and tax law of the United Kingdom and 
its preeminence in world trade. Foreigners 
are not met with discriminatory legislation 
and pay the same taxes as Englishmen. 
Although the business transactions which 
they conclude in England are subject to 
its laws, it must be remembered that Eng- 
lish commercial law is impregnated with 
the same principles as our own. 


“If Americans trade with the United 
Kingdom from this side of the Atlantic 
no liability to registration or to taxation 
is encountered. It is only when business 
is done withih that country by the for- 
eigner himself, or for his account by an 
agent, that the British Government re- 
quires him to fulfill certain registration 
requirements, and to pay the income tax 


on net profits made within its territory. 
“The requirements governing the regis- 
tration and taxation-of individuals and 
partnerships differ in some respects from 
those to which corporations are subject. 
Registration of Aliens. 

“Individuals to in the 
United Kingdom for more than two months 
must register with the police, and give 
notice of changes of residence. 

“If an individual carries on business 
wnder a name which does not consist of 
his true surname without any addition 
other than his true Christian names or the 
initials thereof, he mvuSt also register with 
the registrar of names, .in the 
northeast wing of Somerset louse, Strand, 
London, W. C. If he does business un- 
der his true name he is not subject to 
this special registration. The same Reg- 
istration of Business Names Act, 1916, ap- 
plies to all business houses in England 
and requires a similar registration on the 
part of every firm having a place of busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom and carrying 
on business under a business name which 
does not consist of the true surnames of 
all partners who are individuals and the 
corporate names of all partners who are 


desiring reside 


business 


° 


corporations without any addition ~ other 
than the true Christian names of indi- 
vidual partners or the initials of such 


Christian names. 

“The certificate which is received upon 
registration must be kept in a conspicu- 
ous place. In addition, the true surname 
and Christian names o® initials thereof, 
the nationality of the individual or part- 
ners, and the true corporate name and na- 
tionality of a corporation which is a part- 
ner, must appear on all stationery 
catalogues. 

Registration of Corporations. 

“Whenever a foreign company 
lishes place of business 
United Kingdom. or forms subsidiary 
company under British law, registration 
must be effected with the register of com- 
panies, Somerset House, London, if the 
enterprise is located in England or Wales, 
and in the exchequer chambers, Edinburgh, 
if in Scotland. 

“With regard to taxation, it is not as 
feasible to carry on business as an indi- 
vidual or partnership as it is through a 
company, because, for the in- 
dividual has to pay the supertax on all 
sources of income as well as the normal in- 
come tax on net profits, the latter being 
the only income tax to which companies 
are subjected. As most American enter- 
prises operate companies, this article is 
written primarily from their point of view. 

“The question is frequently asked: How 
far can I go in my trade with the United 
Kingdom without having to pay taxes over 
there? If an American buys from the 
Kingdom there is no question of liability. 
If he receives an order by letter or cable 
at his American office from an English 
customer, ships the goods to the latter 
f. o. b. America, and draws a draft on the 
buyer, he is simply doing business with 
Great Britain and the transaction is of no 
interest to the British tax authorities. If 
the American company, on the other hand, 
sends to London or some other city in 
the United Kingdom an agent who rents 
an office, puts the company’s name on 
the door, receives shipments of goods and 
sells them for the account of the com- 
pany, then the company itself is regarded 
as doing business within Great Britain and 
should register in the office of the regis- 


and 


estab- 


a within the 


a 


one reason, 


trar of companies, and pay taxes on the 
net profits of the business done by its 
London branch. 
Questions Causing Controversy. 
“It is within the No Man’s Land be- 
tween these opposing distinct lines of non- 
liability and liability that most conflicts 


with the exchequer take place. There are 
now eight volumes of tax cases, a compila- 
tion of reports of @he many disputes over 
tax liability that are taken into court, and 
the volumes grow:in thickness each year. 
What‘is the test 


of Hability? It is im- 
possible to give a categorical answer. 
Formerly, it was said that the question of 
liability turned upon three points—1) 


where the contract was made, 
the goods were delivered, and 
payment was made. If, as in the first in- 
stance cited, the contract was made in 
America, the goods were sent from there 
direct to the customer, and payment was 
made there, no liability to the British ex- 
chequer was incurred. The rule in such 
a case is the same today. This rule would 
also prevail if the American exporter sent 
a traveling salesman to England in order 


(2) where 
(3) where 


eer 
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to show his samples to possible buyers and 
solicit orders subject to the acceptance of 
the principal in the United States. 

“Once the agent becomes established, 
however, and especially if he sells from a 
stock of goods, the question of liability 
arises. If the American company has a 
permanent English agent who in its name 
sells goods from a stock, there is no doubt 
as to the company’s liability. 


“In accordance with the theory that 
every one, whether resident of Great 
Britain or not, who trades within the coun- 
1915 declared a foreign nonresident prin- 
try is Hable to the income tax, the law of 
cipal to be assessable and chargeable in 
the name of his agent in the United King- 
dom. The Finance Act of 1925, however, 
provided that a nonresident person shall 
not be chargeable to income tax in the 
name of a broker (or general commission 
agent) even though the broker acts regu- 
larly as such for the nonresident person, 
provided that the broker carries on a bona 
fide in Great Britain 
or Northern Iréland and that he receives 
a remuneration for his services at a rate 
not less than is customary in the olass 
of business in question, 


brokerage business 


Agents Liable for Taxes. 


“Agents doing business for 
principal, however, 


a foreign 
are still liable in his 
behalf. In doubtful cases of agency no 
general rule as to liability can be laid 
down. While the test as to where the con- 
tract was concluded may be decisive, each 
case has to be determined by particular 
facts. When in doubt as to immunity 
from fiscal liability to the Britisn Govern- 
it obtain the of 
prominent solicitor who specializes 
in tax law or submit the facts in writing 
to the Collector of Inland Revenue, 
erset House, London. 


is wise to advice 


Som- 


“TIlow may business be 
Great Britain? 
company 
through 


house, 


in 
domestic 
England 
export commission 
it will face none of the problems 
discussed in this article, but if it wishes 
to conduce its own foreign trade, there are 
several ways. The choice depends upon 
the kind of goods to be sold, and the na- 
ture, extent, and permanency of the busi- 


carried 
if a 
goods in 


on 
Of course, 
its 
American 


markets 
an 


ness. 

“As previously 
company may business with British 
customers by direct sales, either to the 
individual customer himself or to a Brit- 
ish importing house which will resell the 
goods to shops and other purchasers. The 
American exporter may also employ a 
broker, an agent handling several lines of 
noncompeting an exclusive 
agent. Finally, he may establish a branch 
house, factory, or a subsidiary 
formed under British law. 


indicated, an American 


do 


goods, or 


company 


Easiest Method of Business. 

“The simplest method of disposing of 
manufactured articles on a large scale is 
to sell them to a well-known British im- 
porting house, which, in turn, will market 
them. This procedure entails no liability 
to taxation. If the American manufac- 
turer prefers to market his own goods on 
an extensive basis, experience has proven 
the advisability of forming a British pri- 
vate limited-liability company, selling to it 
as to British firm, and leaving the 
marketing of the goods in England to it. 
The British subsidiary would pay taxes on 
its net profits to the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 


any 


“If an American exporter wishes to ven- 
ture into the British market and is not 
sure of the method he should follow, he 
may obtain additional information from 
the bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington; the office of the Ameri- 
can commercial attache, Bush House, Ald- 
wych, London, W. C. 2: or the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Aldwych House. 

“The method of selling on consignment 
to a ,broker is employed quite extensively 
for raw stuffswnd bulk commodities such 
as cotton, but is seldom used in the case 
of perishable Or manufactured goods, 
which cannot always be disposed of 
quickly and on which warehouse charges 
are high. Banks, moreover, are ill dis- 
posed to extend credit on the basis of doc- 
uments covering such goods 
are consigned, as they may 
time to meet payment. 


when they 
not be sold in 


Cpnsignment Business Limited. 

“The consignment business is «Virtually 
limited to products which can be sold in 
bulk and for which there is an established 
market. Shipments to brokers are rarely 
made except on cable notice, : 
given when the broker has either 
offer or 
method, 


which is 
a definite 
in sight. This 
practicable for 


a possible 
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is not 





DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


The Department of the Treasury on 
March 28 issued the following state- 
ment of the condition of the 
of the United States at the 
business March 20, 1926: 





Treasury 
close of 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income and profits tax 
Misc. internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$2,880,328.49 
63,771,684.76 
1,254,980.70 
236,355.94 





Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts ...... 
Balance previous day 


69,143,349.89 
108,000.00 
» 485,123,176.32 


Total -...... 554,874,526.21 
expenditures. 
General expenditures $4,848,172.88 
Interest on public debt... 6,421,875.64 
Refunds of receipts 361,231.19 
Postal deficiency 81,198.34 
Panama Canal Sel 27,570.17 
Opgrations in special ac- 
counts ; ec 107,793.17 
Adjusted service certificate 
RD. Sx idk nes «nes 78,357.00 
J a ios 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 4 : 11,926,198.39 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures ; 41,028,723.45 
Balance today 501,419,604.37 


Total ...corcscces 











seseee 054,3874,526.21 i 


MARCH 24, 1926. 





the introduction of a manufactured article 
into the British market. 


“If the American exporter wishes to test 
the English market on a small scale, he 
can send a traveling salesman to solicit 
orders subject to acceptance by his princi- 
pal. In order to meet with success, how- 
ever, the salesman should know England 
rather well. English methods are 
servative and often letters of recommenda- 
tion or introduction are necessary. 


con- 


“It usually has been found more expedi- 
ent to employ an English agent, re- 
munerated on a commission basis. He may 
be either one who is handling a number 
of noncompeting articles or an exclusive 
agent. If the former, while carrying on 
business in his own name, obtains orders 
which are to be accepted by the principal 
in America, and filled by direct shipment 
to the customer, the principal should not 
be held liable to taxation. 

If the exclusive services of an agent are 
employed, the problem of the principal's 
liability to taxation becomes acute. At all 
events, the agent is liable on his commis- 
sions or salary. There no doubt that 
the agent will be held liable in behalf of 
his principal if he is located in an office 
with the principal's name on the door, and 
is closing contracts himself or selling goads 
out of a stock sent to him by the princi- 
pal. In the last-mentioned case, the princi- 
pal would be regarded as having a branch 
establishment in the United Kingdom and 
would have to register and file certain 
papers with the registrar of companies. 

Branches Must Be Registered. 

When. business to be done in the 
United Kingdom on a large and perma- 
nent basis, the question arises whether it 
is better to. register a branch, or to form 
British company. 


“With reference to a branch, the Com- 
panies Act, 1908, requires that every com- 
pany incorporated outside the United King- 
dom which establishes a place of business 
within the United Kingdom shall within 
one month from the establishment of the 
place of business file with the registrar of 
companies a certified copy of its charter 
and articles of a list of the 
directors of the company, and the names 
and addresses of some one or more persons 
resident in the United Kingdom authorized 
to accept, on behalf of the company, serv- 
ice of process and any notices required to 
be served on the company. The certified 
copy must be legalized by the British Con- 
sul having jurisdiction in the territory 
where the corporation was formed. The 
fees are nominal, being 5s. for the stamp 
impressed on the filing of any document 


is 


1s 


a 


association, 


and 1s. on notarial certificates. The reg- 
istrar must be notified of any later 
changes. 


“The law also requirese the annual filing 
ofa balance sheet covering the entire oper- 
ations of the company as well as those of 
the registered branch. The filing of a bal- 
ance sheet is required of the home com- 
pany as in the eyes of the exchequer it 
is the home company that is being taxed 
on its.net profits made in England. 
dinarily, however, the accounts of 
branch, if correct, form the basis of 
tax assessment. 


the 
its 
Failure to comply withany of these re- 
quirements subjects the company, and 
every officer or agent of the company, to 
a fine not exceeding £50, 6r, in the case of 
a continuing offense, £5 for every day 
default. 
Penalties for Ignoring Law. 

American companies desiring to sell in 
England without losing their idenity, and 
which have objection to submitting 
their accounts to the exchequer, muy find 
from the point of view of administration, 
carrying on busines through a branch the 
simpliest and most convenient method. 
Many American companies which began 


no 








Or- | 


of | 


operations in the United Kingdom through | 


a branch house, have found it advisable 


to form a Hritish company, especially 
where the business assumed such im- 
portance as to require a large establish- 


ment and complex organization. 

“The experience of the majority 
to favor the creation of a company 
the laws of the United Kingdom 
than operation through a_ branch. 
choice, however, depends upon the 
of the particular organization. 

“One of the greatest advantages of form- 
ing a British company is- that such a com- 
pany is a British subject, a full member of 
the British business community, bearing 
the burdens, but at the same time enjoying 
the benefits of the of the United 
Kingdom. The people with whom the or- 
ganization deals will naturally haye greater 
confidence in « company of their own kind 
than in the creature of unknown foreign 
law. They can appraise its credit by con- 
sulting the Companies’ Register and 
certaining reputation in business 
cles. 


seems 
under 
rather 
The 
needs 


laws 


as- 


its 


Other Advantagés Shown. 

“Other advantages are: 

“No powers of attoren? are necessary for 
the British company to contract‘and enter 
into other transactions as is the case where 
a representative is sent to open a branch. 
If the branch of the foreign 
wanted to in the courts, 
have to give security for costs. 

“If the British business is to be 
and ‘complicated; have warehouses, 


company 
sue it might 
large 

fac- 


tories, or assembling plants; and own real 
estate, it would undoubtedly be best to 
incorporate under the British law. 

“One of the weightiest advantages of | 


forming a subsidiary is the greater facility | 
obtained in determining profits taxable in 4 


England, and the possibility of limiting to 
a certain degree double taxation. In the 
case of a branch the balance gheet showing 
the entire profits of the American 
poration has to be submitted, which 
generally inconvenient, especially if the 
corporation is doing business in a number 
of countries. On the other hand, the sub- 
sidlary being a distinct enterprise, the 
fair return of its owh profits is sufficient. 
Whereas credits are allowed against United 
States income tax (See Commerce Reports, 
March 15, 1926, p. 635) for British taxes 
paid by the American corporation on in- 
come derived through profits of the branch 
or dividends from shares held in the sub- 
sidiary, the amount of income accruing to 
the home company itself,zand subject to its 
American tax, is likely to be less in the 
case of the sudsidiary inasmuch as some 
profits may be held in reserve, and some of 
the dividends will be payable to individuals. 
Registration Fees Vary. 
-“One of the objections that may be cited 
against the formation of a British com- 


cor- 
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cir- | 
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pany is the ‘initial registration fee, which 
varies with the size of the capital. This 
at the beginning and is 
The fee the 


or private 


fee is paid only 
of no further for 
of 
pany having a share capital varies from 
£2, where the amount of nominal share 
capital does not exceed £2,000, to £50 where 
it equals or exceeds £525,000. In addition 
there is a stamp duty of £1 per £100 of the 
nominal share capital of any company to 
be registered with limited liability, or on 
the amount of any increase of registered 
capital. 

“A fee also is charged for the registering 
of any mortgage, charge or debenture 
created by the company—1l0s. where the 
amount thereof is less than £200 and £1 
if greater. The memorandum and articles 
of association, moreover, each must bear 
a deed stamp of 10s. 


concern, 


registration a public com- 


of company 
public company 
to the Ameri- 
private limited- 
fundamental dif- 
limited 
are: 


“The choice of a kind a 
usually lies between 
limited by similar 
can corporation, and a 
liability company. The 
ferences between a public company 


shares and a private company 


shares, 


by 

“A public company requires a mini- 
mum of membership, and its shares 
ree negotiable on the market. 

“A private company may have only 
two founders but it must limit the 
number of its members (exclusive of 
persons who are in the employment of 
the company) to.50. Its articles must 
also restrict the right to transfer its 
shares, and prohibit any invitation to 
the public to subscribe for share 
or debentures of the company.” 


4 
any 


Private Companies Most Popular. 
“If the American 
British subsidiary to furnish its own capi- 
tal by floating securities on the British 
market, the public company limited by 
shares is the logical solution. The _ pri- 
vate company, however, is the popu- 
lar subsidiary enterprises. 


company wishes its 


more 


“Phe two founders may be the manager 
of the British business and his assistant. 
A nominal capital of $5,000, is more than 
sufficient. One company, “in fact, 
tered with a capital of a farthing for 
each member. As a general rule, 
tal should correspond with the size of the 
business. Although in both cases the di- 
rectors and shareholders can entirely 
American, it is evident that the’ private 
company offers greater facilities for flex- 
ible organization and control. Whether 
the company is public or private, the na- 
tionality of the ditectors has to be stated 
and filed. 

“It has frequently happened that a man 
carrying on a large business as an indi- 
vidual has formed a private company with 
the aid of another party. in order to es- 
eape liability to the supertax—companies 
only being liable to the normal income tax. 
It has thereforé been enacted that liability 


regis- 
.od., 
the capi- 


be 
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Foreigners Suffer 
Ne Diseriminations 





Income Levy Applies Only if 
Goods Are Sold Through 
Agent or Branch. 


to the supertax shall be incurred by the 
private company if it does not distribute 
a reasonable amount of its profits. 

“A careful 
between 
Kingdom 
United 
done within the United Kingdom, 


distinction must be made 
doing business with the United 
the 


is 


and doing business within 


Kingdom. Whenever business 
no mat- 
The 


paid to the 


ter in what way, taxes must be paid. 


only direct tax which is now 


Government is the income tax, individuals 


paying both the normal and the supertax, 
and companies being liable for the 
former. The rate of the normal income 
tax has been reduced 4s. p. on £1, 
or 2214 per cent, to 4s., or 20 per cent. It 
is levied on the net profits of the business 
all running expenses have been de- 
ducted. The supertax is a graduated tax 
levied on the total income of the indi- 
vidual from all sources, in so far it 
exceeds £2,000. 


only 


from 


after 


as 


Subject to Other Taxes. 


“Other direct the so-called 
‘rates’ which are 


authorities and 


taxes 
paid 


are 
to the 
are based upon 
value of the premises occupied. 
indirect levies the stamp 
must be paid on most business documents. 


the 


municipal 
the rental 
is tax, which 
for Amer- 

whether 


These taxes same 
operating in England, 
through an agent, branch, or com- 
pany, as they are for similar British 
enterprise. When goods are manufactured 
in the United States and sent to a British 
branch of subsidiary company to sell, the 
{income tax is levied on 
made in the British market. 
ing a reasonable manufacturing profit 


are 
icans 
local 


a 


after allow- 
to 


the home company. The dividing line be- 
tween manufacturing profit and selling 
profit has been described as the lowest 


export price at which the goods might be 
sold anywhere in the world's markets. 
“Foreign companies established in Eng- 
land have sometimes tried to deprive the 
British exchequer of its due by invoicing 
goods to the branch subsidiary com- 
pany high cost that the selling 
profit is barely large enough to cover mar- 
keting expenses. The tax authorities are 
quick to suspect such practices, they 
estimate how much profit a business of a 
particular kind should make. In such 
eases the authorities may assess the for- 
eigner at an arbitrarily high figure, which 
may be reduced when the correct amounts 


or 


at so a 


as 











“Nothing like it 


exists anywhere else 
in the world” 


—from an editorial in The Chicago Daily New's 


T is gratifying to have such a great newspaper as The Chicago Daily News 
analyze The United States Daily and come to such a conclusion. 


Our idea in making this newspaper is to see that it is useful to you. 
print all the news about the Government. 
Government so that each class of reader, manufacturer, banker, seller. lawyer, 
man or woman of public affairs, educator. in fact every individual who owns an 
interest in the United States of America can see what is being done for him in his 
line of interest. with the more than three billions of dollars spent annually in_ 
running this hugest and most complicated of all businesses—the United States 


Government. 


To save our readers’ time, to make the facts he needs supremely easy to find, 


we supply a show window every day on the front page: THE CROSS-REFERENCE 


INDEX. 


of the Western Society of Engineers. Chicago, who says 
for finding out what is happening or has happened, 


valuable.” 


Herbert Janvrin Browne. Ocean Meteorologist of Washington, says, 
find check for $15 for my annual subscription. 
ited range of Government information which I require, The United States Daily 


” 


does the work of an $1.800 clerk.” 


The United States Daily is as valuable in Portland. Maine. and in San Fran- 


cisco as it is in Chicago and Washington. It is now being read in every State in 


the Union and in six foreign countries. 


May we enter your subscription? 


To The United States Daily, 


Cross 
Out 
One 


Washington 
Kindly send bill 
Enclosed is remittance 

dersigned for 


aR ers otal shhh 


Biv. 35: np balanecataatee was 

Street and No......... ; 
Rates: 

52 Days’ Service (12 Weeks). .$4.50 

156 Days’ Service (26 Weeks).. 8.50 

312 Days’ Service (One Year). .15.00 


? 


ak 


Title 


City and State 


One Year’s Service 


for $15 


Among | 


the selling profit | 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 
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Thus we include every activity of the 


That this index saves time is confirmed by Edgar S 
“When we have occasions 
the 


Even on the basis of the lim- . 


for which mail The United States Daily to the un- 
days. It is sihianbail that indexes are to be furnished daily, 
yearly—daily on the front page, weekly and yearly separately and without extra charge. 
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Change in in Palestine ; 
Money Orders Madé 


Post Office Announces Diree 
Exchanges Will Become 
Effective on April 1. 




























































[Post Office—Money Orders—Palestine.] 

Effective April 1, there will be a direc 
exchange of international _money mi 
between the United States and Palestin 


ord 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postma r 
General has just announced. The text 

’ 
of the announcement follows: x 


“Beginning April 1 there will be a d 


exchange of international money ord 
between the United States and Palesti 

“From that time on, therefore, 
masters will draw money orders inten 
for payment in that country as Palest' 
instead of British money orders. They 
express the amount in dollars and cen 
only, deliver the receipt to the remit 
mark the money-order form itself cance’ 
and it to the New York exchan 
office with the duly completed coupon am 
advice forms. Payment in this country 
orders drawn in Palestine will be ma 
by means of money orders reissued by 
New York exchange office. 

“The subjoined list gives the names | 
the post offices in Palestine which are a 
thorized to issue and pay internatior 
money orders: 

“Acre, EL Affule, Ajami, Jaffa, 
td. Tel Aviv., Beersheba, Beisan, 
Ya’aqov., Bethlehem, Carmel Avenue 
Haifa, Haifa, Hebron, Hadera, Jaffa 
Jenin, Jericho, Jerusalem, Lydda Junction 
Lydda, El Majdal, Mea 


Shearim, Jeru 
lem, Nablus, Nazareth, 


Pethah Tiqv 
tam Allah, Er Ramie, Rehovoth, Risho 
Ziyon, Rosh Pinna, 


Safed, Samakh 
Sarafand, Tel Aviv, Tiberias, Tul Kari 
Zikhron Ya’aqov. 


send 


Gaza, 


le 


“R 


S. REGAR, 
“Third Assistant Postmaster General.” 





Naples Exports to U. S. 
[Commerce—Food Stuffs.] 
Exports to the United States from N 


ples, Italy, during 1925 were valued @ 
$20,382,833, as compared with $17,101,64 
in 1924 and $16,729,787 in 


1923, acgordin 
to Consular advices to the Departeheal 6 
Commerce from Naples. The greater par 
of those exports were products of the soj 

and, in general, those items were Slipped 
to the United States in an unmanfomes 
tured state. 











ani 


% 





are submitted. The office of the collecto 
of inland revenue has the reputation’ o 
being fair and of requiring only that th 
true amounts of net profits made in Eng 
land be declared. ; 

[More complete information concerning 
any of the points discussed may /b® ob- 
tained upon request to the Division of 
Commercial Laws. ] ; 
Ne 
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Mhiestion V 
“elude in the programme 
have to draw up for the Preparatory Cum- | - 


Cinoex” 





eague 


a 
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Dr. Benes Reports That France, Italy and Japan 
Cannot Disassociate Naval From Land 


_ Arms Reduction. 


bY 
bial 
Five 
ace 


*%he report by Dr. Edouard Benes, For- 
‘Sgn Minister of Czechoslovakia, to the 
‘Council of the League of Nations, was 
"Mhade available at the Department of State 
Wh March 22. Dr. Benes headed the Pre- 
paratory Commission appointed by the 
“Beague to draw up a list of disarmamant 
*Guestions to serve as the basis of discus- 
sion at the Preliminary Conference. (These 
questions were printed in the issue of 
March 23.) 


In the report which follows, Dr. Benes 
@maentions ‘“‘the two points of view expressed 
swith regard to two of the questions in- 
cluded in the programme presented by the 
French delegate.’” These two points of 
View, as presented in other League re- 
Morts, are the British and French; the 
+British holding that a nation’s war 
strength should be measured by the size 
of its peace-time army: the French holding 
that a nation’s war strength should be 
‘measured by its potential strength, which 
ts, in turn, based upon population, indus- 
‘trial resources, density of railroads, and 
Vulnerability of frontiers. 

Dr. Benes’ full report follows 


the 


Rtinor: of 
Dr. Benes 


. “The report which M. Paul-Boncour has 
Submitted to us with regard to the list 
of questions to be examined by the Pre- 
Paratory Commission for the Disarmament 
Qonference, states that the programme of 
work presented respectively the dele- 
tes of the British Empire, France and 
pain have been amalgamated by the Com- 
. the Council in a single pro- 

e of seven questions. The Com- 
~Atee of the Council has not felt itself 
-alled upon to pronounce upon the respec- 


by 


tive merits of the two points of view ex- 


Pressed with regard to two of the ques- 
tions included in the programme presented 
by the French delegate and has preferred 
to leave it to the Council to elucidate this 
question. 


“I feel sure that I am interpreting the 
View of everyone in expressing in our 
fame the thanks of the Council for the 
successful result of the work of the Com- 
mittee, which has been able to draw up 
a unanimous programme on almost all 
the points submitted to it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was dealing with a 
Question which bristles with difficulties 
and which, by reason of its complex char. 
acter, is difficult to express in formulas. 


“As regards the question which the 
Committee of the Council has left for our 
decision, certain opinions were expressed, 
in the course of the discussions, which it 
Would seem useful to mention for future 
Suidance in the preparatory work. In 
the first place, recalling the resolution 
of the Fifth Assembly on the question of 
the reduction of naval armaments, the 
French, Italian and Japanese representa- 
tives stated 


on behalf of their Govern- 
Ments that they could not see their way 
«0 dissociate the various kinds of arma- 
ments—military, naval and air—and to 


éonsider them at separate conferences.” 
" The 
téads: 

“The Assembly is of the opinion that the 
Question of naval disarmament should be 
@iscussed as part of the general question 
of disarmament to be dealt with by the 
International Conference proposed in the 
Resolution of September 6th, 


resolution of the Fifth Assembly 


1924, adopted 


by the Fifth Assembly, and that it rests 
wth the Council to settle the pro- 
gram me.” 


Potential VW ar 
Strength 


“Secondly, a large number of delegates 
urged that it was impossible to deal with 
the disarmament question without refer- 
ence to what has been called the potential 
war strength of the countries— 
in other words, their population and their 
economic and industrial resources. As 
there could be no question of effecting a 
reduction in such factors, nor even of 
usefully examining them, they thought 
fhat it would not be practicable to find 
we) fair basis for comparison between peace- 
time armaments properly so called, unless 
the potential war strength of various coun- 
tries were made comparable by organizing 
economic and financial 


various 


assistance as pro- 
vided in principle in Article 16 of the 
Covenant. 

“Again, the French representative laid 
great stress on the point that one of the 
essential objects of the reduction and 
limitation of armaments was to secure a 


position in which no 
an aggression would be able to make head 
against the total forces which could be 
brought against it by the Members of the 
League acting in 
6f Article 16 of the Covenant 
fienal agreements 
Article 21. 

“Lastly, the British, 
ish delegates expressed the opinion 
the question of an international 
Wision to ensure that the 
limitation of armaments 
Sefved should be 
paratory Commission. 
gate emphasized the 
Supervision, particularly the ‘pe- 
fied when the arbitration and conciliation 
Proceedings provided for in the 
of the League 
fiéus agreements recently 
fh progress. 

©“Pinally, 1 have to record 
ment which has fortunately 
at between the different points 
A slight amendment the 
has 


country committing 


conjointly pursuance 
of re- 


contemplated in 


and 
as 
French and Span- 

that 
super- 
of 


ob- 


observance 
was being 


the 
French 


examined by Pre- 
The 


necessity 


during 


dele- 
of such 


Covenant 
the 
concluded 


of Nations and in Va- 


were 


the 
been 


agree- 
arrived 
of 


wording 


View. 


e 


in of 


de it to in 


of 


ma possibie 


work which we 








[League of Nations—Disarmament.] 
This is a continuation of the publication of the documents pertaining to 
Preliminary Disarmament Conference to be held in 
which were published in part in the issue of March 23. 


Geneva May 27. 


mission some of the main ideas contained 
in the questions of the French delegate’s 
programme referred to above and in the 
questions proposed by the Belgian delegate. 
I would once more express my Ssatisfac- 
tion with the happy results due to the 
spirit of conciliation which prevails in our 
discussions. 

“I therefore propose for adoption, 
having regard to the conclusions of the re- 
port of the Preparatory Commission which 
I have just submitted to you, the following 
resolution: 


your 


“The Council, having regard to the 
report of the Committee of the Council 
concerning the list of questions to be ex- 
amined by the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference, 


‘* ‘Decides (1) to adopt the list of questions 
prepared by the Committee of the Coun- 
cil in the amended form in which it ap- 
pears in Annex I of this report (list 
printed in the United States Daily, March 
23); 

(2) To refer this programme, together 
with the Minutes of the Session of the 
Committee of the Council and of the pres- 
ent Session of the Council relating to the 
problem of disarmament, to the Prepara- 
tory Commission, constituted by its deci- 
sion of today; 


*“3) To convene a meeting of this Com- 
mission on February 5, 1926, at Geneva, in 
order that it may be duly constituted and 
that it may engage in preliminary ex- 
change of views regarding the accompany- 
ing list of questions, and may refer, if 
necessary, to the Technical Commissions 
attached to it the examination of the mili- 
tary and economic aspects of the questions 
which it has to consider.’ 


a 


Viscount Cecil 


On Supervision 

Dr. Benes’s report, printed has 
been sent by the Secretariat of the League 
to all nations participating in the coming 
disarmament conference. With the report, 
the League has sent to participating na- 
tions a ‘‘Note on the Statements Made at 
the Meetings of the Committee of the 
Council Regarding the Supervision of Arm- 
aments,” which follows in full, 
ceived by the Department of State: 


above, 


as re- 

“It will be seen from the minutes of the 
Committee of the Council that on one 
highly important question—that of the 
supervision of armaments—no conclusions 
were reached, although certain delegations 
seemed to be in agreement on the subject. 

“The minutes of the fourth meeting 
(Saturday, December 5th, 10:30 a. m.) con- 
tain the following statement by Viscount 
Cecil: 


““‘One question would, at any rate, have 
to be added. The Preparatory Commis- 


sion would have to enquire into the nature 
of the international supervision to be, if 


possible, established in order to make sure | 


that countries kept within the limits 
of the scale of armaments which had been 
fixed for them. It might prove impossible 
to establish such international supervision, 
and countries might have, as at present. 
to rely on their military attaches, but this 
was a matter which the Preparatory Com- 
mission should investigate.’ 


M. Paul-Boncour 
Favors Strict Supervision 
“In the same minutes we find 
lowing statement M. Paul-Boncour: 
‘‘If the limitation of armaments were 
not to have counterpart a general 
System of control, it would be equivalent 
placing premium bad faith. If, 
however, only the visible disarmament in 
peace time were taken into account, this 
control could only be exercised over 
actual troops in barracks and on the ma- 
terial of war in the magazines. On the 
other hand, were account to be taken of 
the potential war strength, it would have 


fol- 


the 
by 


as a 
to 


a on 


to be admitted that war material would 
have at the same time to be controlled, 
and that control should be particularly 


active and vigilant during the period when 
the procedure of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion was being applied. This procedure 
had just been defined by the recent agree- 
ments, which contained valuable promises 
of security.’ 

“Lastly, the memorandum submitted by 
M. Cobian mentions the idea of an 
national organisation’ 
the of 


‘inter- 
up to supervise 
of 


set 
observance 


Arms 


limitations arman- 





Conference 
Nations Total 2] 





United States One of Three 
Vonmembers of League 
to Participate. 


Twenty-one nations have accepted 
invitations to participate in the Pre- 
liminary Disarmament Conference to 
held in Geneva 
cording to information obtained 
the Department of State. They 
Members of the Council of the 
of Nations. 

Brazil, 
yGreat 


be on May 27, ac- 
at 
are: 
League 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Britain, Italy, 
Sweden and Uruguay. 
of the League of 

Argentina, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Jugoslavia, The Netherlands, 


Japan, 
Spain, 
Members Nations. 
Finland, 


Poland 


and Rumania. 
Non-Members of the League of 
Nations. 
Germany, Russia and the United 


States, 


—————$——— 


the | 
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ments and ‘to take measures to prevent 
re-arming.’ "’ 

The history of the acceptance by the 
United States of the invitation to take 
part in the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference is made up 
of the following documents, as_ selected 
and furnished by the Department of State: 

From the message of President Coolidge 
at the beginning of the first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, December 1, 
1925 


President Favors 
Participation 

“The natural corrollary 
Locarno) treaties should be further 
national contracts for the limitation 
armaments. This work was successfully 
begun at the Washington Conference. 
Nothing was done at that time concerning 
land forces because dof Euroépean objection. 
Our standing army has been reduced 
around 118,000, about the necessary police 
force for 115,000,000 people. We are not 
proposing to increase it, nor is it suppos- 
able that any foreign country looks with 
the slightest misapprehension upon 
land forces. They do not menace anybody. 
They are rather a protection to everybody. 

“The question of disarming upon land 
is so peculiarly European in its practical 
aspects that our country would look with 
particular gratitude upon any action which 


those countries might take to reduce their 


to these ( the 
inter- 


of 


our 


own military forces. This is in accordance 
with our policy of not intervening unless 
European powers are unable to agree and 
our assistance. When- 
are able to agree of their 
gratifying to 
be sure of our 


make request for 
eyer they 
accord, it is especially 
and such agrements may 
sympathetic support. 

“It seems clear that it is the reduction 
of armies than of navies that is of the 
first im/portance to the world at the pres- 
ent time. We shall look with great satis- 
faction upon that effort and give it our 
If 


own 
us, 


that 
con- 


approbation and encouragement. 
be settled, we may more easily 
sider further reduction and limitation 
naval armaments. 
country 
ecutive, 
gress, 
conference. 
it 


can 
of 
For that purpose our 
constantly through its Ex- 
and through repeated acts of Con- 
indicated its willingness to call such 
Under Congressional sanc- 
would seem wise to participate in 


has 


a 
| tion 


any conference of the great powers for 


naval limitation of armament proposed 
would hold 
a fair promise of being effective. The gen- 


of our country is for disarma- 
and it ought not to hesitate to adopt 
practical plan that might reasonably 


eral policy 
; ment, 
| any 


| 
| upon such conditions that it 
| 
| 





be expected to succeed. 
care to attend a conference which for its 
location or constituency would in all prob- 
ability prove futile." 


But it would not 


Invitation From 
The League 
On December 12, 1926, the Acting Presi- 


dent of the League of Nations addressed 
to the Secretary of State of the United 
States an invitation to the United States 
general of the League of Nations, to the 
American charge d'affaires in Berne, and 
cabled by him to the Department of State, 
was there made public, as follows: 

“In the 


the name of the Council of 


League of Nations I the honor to 


United 


have 


invite the Government of the 


States to send representatives to sit on 


the Preparatory Commission for the 


up by the Council by a decision of today’s 


date and which is to meet in Geneva on 


February 15, 1926. 


“Particulars regarding composition and 


working of this Commission are to be 
found in a document enclosed with this 
letter. The following nations in addition 
to the states members of the Council will 
be invited to send representatives to the 
Fin- 
Rou- 


Preparatory Commission: 
land, Germany, 
mania, 


Bulgaria, 
Netherlands, Poland, 
Servia and Soviet Russia. 


“The Commission will have at its dispo- 
sition the advice of the technical (military 
and civilian) organizations of the League 
as well as that of any other qualified au- 
thorities which in the opinion of the Com- 
mission it may be advisable to consult on 
any of the subjects which may come un- 
der its consideration. 

Scope of 
Conference Outlined 

“Its task will consist of the preparation 
of a conference for disarmament which it 
is intended to call together at the earliest 
possible date. Its deliberations will be di- 
rected to such matters as the various fac- 
tors upon which the power of a country 
in time of ‘war depends; the question 
whether it is practicable to limit the ulti- 
mate war strength of a country or 
whether measures of disarmament should 
be confined to the peace strength; the 
various forms which reduction or limita- 
tion may take in the case of land, sea, 
and air forces hence relative advantages 
or disadvantages of each of these different 


| Dis- 
armament Conference which has been set 





forms; the standards by which it is pos- 
sible to measure the armament of one 
country against the armaments of an- 
other; the possibility of ascertaining that 
the armed force of a commntry is organized 
for purely defensive purposes or on the 
contrary in a spirit of aggression; the 
principles on which it may be possible to 
draw up scale of armaments for the 
various countries and the factors which 
may enter into the establishment of such 
principles—such as population, resources, 
geographical situation, communications, 
vulnerability of frontiers, delays that are 
necessary in order to transform peace 
armaments into war armaments, degree 
of security, etc.: the criteria if any by 
which it may be possible to distinguish 
between civil and military aircraft; the 
estimation of the military value of com- 
merce and navigation fleets; the relation 
between regional security and _ regional 
disarmament and between regional dis- 
armament and general disarmament. The 
Government to be represented on the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference. This invitation, as 
handed by Sir Eric Drummond, secretary 
full particulars as to the program of the 
preparatory commission will be found in 
a document enclosed with this letter 


Entire Problem 
To Be Discussed 


“AS result of the 


ous study it 


a 


continu- 
to 


a long and 


which has devoted this 


the 
the opinion 


question, Council is unanimously of 


that owing to the political, 


economic, and technical complexity of the 


problem which it raises, the question 
disarmament can hardly be approached 
with any certain hope of complete solution 
unless it is considered in its entirety and 
with the cooperation of all nations. The 
matters for examination touch upon all 
the aspects of the question and affect the 
interests of all nations of the world; and 
the methods and justification for dealing 
with them should, in the Council's opinion, 
be not less universal. On these general 
grounds as well as on the more special 
grounds of the high importance of the 
United States in such matters, the Council 
attaches the greatest possible value to the 


cooperation of the Government of the 
United States, not only in conference 
which it is its intention to call together, 
but also in the preparatory work which 


in its opinion is indispensable for the suc- 
cess of that conference. The Council be- 
lieves that the time has come for study- 
ing the practical possibilities of the re- 








Da 

Following is a partial list of inventions 
for which patents were granted by the 
United States Patent Office March 23. 
These installments contain the complete 
weekly list in alphabetical order, the lists 
comprising a directory of patents, reissues 
and designs. The patent numbers desig- 
nate the printed copies of patents which 
be obtained from the Commissioner 
at 10 cents each: 


may 
of Patents, Washington, 


Abrasive apron. J. M. Nash. 1,577,485. 

Adjustable clamp. H. Muller. 1,577,868. 

| Adjusting device. S. H. Hinnant. 1,578,- 

' 

j 123. 

| Advertising device. A. Carrier. 1,577,560. 

Aerial navigation, Machine of. R. P. 
Pescara. 1, 578,168. 


Aeroplanes, Structures and composition of 


the fuselages, and parts depending 
thereon for. G. Caproni, U. Nobile, and 
R. Verduzio. 1,578,073. 

Air-brake equipment. G. E. Maier. 1,- 


577.334. 





Air-brake lock. B. W. Westbo. 1,577,834. 
Air clarifier. C. Van Deventer. 1,577,990 
Air-compressing system. H. H. Kouka. 1,- 
577,730. 
| Air-conditioning means. P. S. Moyer. 1, 
| 577,867. 
Air filters, Cleaning and charging. J. a. 
| Fedeler. 1,577,703. 
Air purifier or humidifier and inhaler. A. 


Bauer. 1,577,604. 

Airship. J. E. Broyles. 1,578,069. 

Alarm: See Fire alarm. 

Alloy, White-gold. E. M. Wise. 1,577,995 
Aluminum chloride, Distilling with. A. M. 
| McAfee. 1,578,050. 

Aluminum chloride, Making. A. A. Me 
' Afee. .578,052. 
| 
| Amusement device. C. Fleischer.  1,578,- 
| 116. 
| Amusement device. B. M. Herrera. 1,- 
| 577,578. 

Amusement purposes, Apparatus for. C. 

Capitelli. 1,577,689. 


Anchoring system. A. J. Winge. 1,577,629. 








| Angler’s artificial-fly case. D. S. Cryder. 
.577,566. 
| Antiskid chain for motor vehicles. C. G. 
Drescher and C. E. Orrison. 1,577,454. 
| Antiskid device. F. A. Bond. 1,577,684. 
| Antiskid device. C. M. Brandt. 1,578,068. 
Antisqueak web. R. Krenz. 1,577,582. 
Arch construction. G. Rau. 1,578,094, 








Arsenates, Manufacturing. LD. Lopez. 1,- 
578,150. 

| Ash dump, Automatic. E. M. Sholar. 1,- 

| 7,814. 

| Ash tray, Pocket. J. V. Monaco. 1,578,159 

| Autoelectronic device. J. E. Lilienfeld. 1,- 
578,045. 

Auto spring, Auxiliary. F. C. Leavitt. 1,- 
577,864. 


Auto implement and gauge, 
C. H. Poe. 1,577,490. 
Automobile body. W. A. King. 69,760. 
Automobile brakes, Brake-lining fastener 
for. B. Karasiewize. 1,577,530. 
Automobile, Bucking. T. 
577,748. 
Automobile 
sive casing for. C. 
Automobile doors, Combined 
handle for. P. H. Gaskins. 1,578,118. 
Automobile spring. F. J. Smith. 1 
Automobile steering mechanism. 
Campbell. 1,577 


Combination. 


Des. 


P. Gossett. 1,- 
Malleable 


G. Ros. 


bumpers, noncorro- 


1,577,759. 
fastener and 


577,767. 


Ww. PB 


017,822. 





| Automobile trunk rack. B. Durham and 
| r. G. Farry. ae sin 
| Automobiles, ee mechanism ftwor. V. 
Hilliford. 578,244. 

Automobiles, rr stot mat for. Hi. Hellweg. 
| 1,577,826. 
{| Automobiles, Hatrack for. H. L. Jacobson. 
| 1,577,826 
|; Automobiles having demountable — tops, 
i Door for. M. R. Hull. 1,578,125. 


Automobiles, Paint remover for. S. Ishi- 
yama. 1,577,824. 
Automobiles, Illuminated safety 
Automobiles, Temperature indicator 
Cc. A. Dunham. Des. 69,751. 
Automobiles, Timing mechanism 
Schumacher. 1,577,877. 
Automobiles, Utility tool for. 

1,577,687. 
Awning fixture, Window-. 
1,578,081. 
Backflow check. A 
Badge. ©. G. 
Bag: See— 
Mesh bag. 
Bailer. H. W. Rhinelander. 
Balloon. I. W. Reagan. 1,577, 
Bandage, Abdominal. H. 
1,577,666. 
Bank, Small coin savings. 
1,578,240. 
Banks and 
robbery in. 
Barrels 
for. EE... F. 
| Bath mat 
1,577,608. 


Battery boxes, 
1,578,003. 


bumper. 
for. 


for. A. 


H. H. Buss. 


F. D. Frazee. 


Hess. 
Lennox. De8. 69,763. 


1,577,041. 
756. 
W. Walter. 


H. S. Goodman. 
the like, 
H. E. 
the 
Beugler. 


Protection against 
Shepard. 1,577,764. 
Adjustable support 
1,578,184. 


like. 


and like, 


and the F. C. Brewer. 


Hlandle for. E. H. Bridge. 





Battery carrier. J. Taylor. 1,578,105. 

| Bead construction. T. Midgley. 1,578,202. 

| Bearing cage. L. S. Christopherson. 1,577 

| 786-7. 

| Bearing, Roller. J. F. Foster. 1,577,705. 

Bearing, Self-aligning shaft. H. R. Rey- 
nolds. 1,578,237. 

Bed attachment A. M. Jenness. 1,577 
825 

Bed construction. V. L. Holmes. 1,577 
721. 

Beet topper. A. F. Garcia. 1,577,742 

Belt conveyer, Trough. F. Jones. 1,5 
726. 

Beverage container. J. C. Hickingbotham. 
1,577,969. 

Bezel, Instrument. A. Cleven. Des. 69,- 
742-4. 

Bicycles, Propelling mechanism for. F. 





Montiglio. 1,577,585. 

Binder, Loose-leaf. Rh. J. Copeland. 1,577, 
568. 

Binders, Adjustable straw guide for. P. 
Gerlach a 963 

Bit: See 
Drilling bit 

Bit and disk structure, Combination. E. 
F. Raymond 1,577,811. 

Blackboard = washei A. P. Bennington. 
1,577,944 

Blotter, Desk L. C. Bauman. 1,578,063. 

Blower. J. Taylor 1,577,503. 

Board: See- 


Coin board. 


lootball game board. 


Bobbin. [. Mossberg. 1,577,866. 
| Bobbin holders, Support for. A. Delerue. 
1,577,451. 
Boiler. W. H. Winslow. 1,577,549. 
| Book-match cover. A, B. Harris. 1,578,119, 
Bottle. ©. C. Ritz. Des. 66,772. 
Bottle. J. Worth. Des. 69,790. 
| Bottle and holder, Combined. J. A. Fields. 
Des. 69,755 


Bottle, Nursing. L. Sejarto. 1,577,988. 





Bottle or similar urticle. G. Miller. Des. 
69,766. 

Bottle-shaking machine, Test. E. L. Leabo. 
1,578,143. 

Box: See display box, water and vent box. 

Bracket-hanger backing. A. Hess. 1,577,- 
63s. 

Brake: See compression brake, fluid-pres- 
sure brake. 

Brake. H. G. Rairdan. 1,577,983. 

Braking system, Elevator. W. S. Atkin- 
son. 1,577,999 

| Brush, Bath V. Ff. Creegan. 1.577.565. 

Brush mounting, Commutator. J. MeDon 

| ald. 917,749, 


¢ Brush, Portable electric. P. Case. 1,578,013. 








Record of New Patents Issued 





Brush, Timer. M. Forder. 1,577,572. 


Buckle, R. A. Moore and W, F. Murtha. 
1,577,840. 

Buffing pads, Machine for sewing. C. M. 
Horton. 1,677,640. 

Building blocks, Manufacturing. C. A. and 
H. A. Perkins. 1,578,091. 

Building construction. F. R. Hahn. 1,- 
577,906. 

Bumper. R. C. Amberg. 1,578,062. 

Bumper. P. T. Lenoir. 1,578,146. 

Bumper. J. B. Raven. 1,577,755. 

Burner: See fuel burner, gas burner, liquid- 


fuel burner, oil burner. 


Burner. A. Kais. 1,578,133. 

Burner. <A. Kaiserman and A. Zaugg. 
1,578,135. 

Burning-off machine, Automatic. <A. C. 
Parker. 1,577,656. 

Block cleaner, Electric-motor-driven, 
Butcher. H. W. Burton. 1,578,188. 

Butting gauge. ©. E. Woodley. 1,577,943. 

Button-attaching machine. I. R. White. 
1,577,888. 

Button-location-marking machine. Rice es 
Bazzoni. 1,577,554. , 

Cabinet, Sound-amplifying. J. B. Hawley. 
Des. 69,755. 

Cabinets. Supporting articles in. FE. H. 
Pinto. 1,578,169. 

Calendar. G. F. Hawley. 1,577,967. 

Calendar and memorandum pad, Perpet- 
ual desk. A. D. Baggett. R. E. Miller, 
and F. Wright. 1,577,631. 

Camera and film kit. H. W. Davis. 1,577, 
958. 

Camp chair. N. Orwick. 1,577,807. 
Can: See Oil can. 

Candy ribbon-forming machine. S. Pearce 


1,577,934. 


Canoes, Attachment for. C. L. Edwards. 
1,577,614. 

Cap and collar case. J. J. Coles. 1,577,632. 

Cap towel. E. Blumenthal. 1,577,945. 

Car construction, Freight. L. J. Spence. 
1,577,816-7. 

Car couplers. Uncoupling device for. A. 
I. Small. 1,577,661. : 

Car, Dump. A. Campbell. .577, 688. 

Car indicator. J. Kelly. 1,578,039 


Car-loading system. R. P. Greenleaf. 1,- 











578,023. 

Car seal and lock, Combined. C. A. Nash. 
1,578,060. 

Carbon black, Making. O. G. Messenger. 
1,577,481. 

Carburetor. C. F. Johnson. 1,577,802. 

Carburetors, Alr-intake control for. ©. 
Latta. 1,577,473 

Carburetors, Aucomatic choker for. G. R. 
Sisson. 1,577,765-6. 

Carriage, Cableway. K. B. Noble. 1,577,- 

j 652. 

Carrier: See battery carrier, luggage car- 
rier, tire carrier. 


Carton-closing mechanism. F. M. Peters 
and W. H. Hungerford. 1,577,850. 

Case: See cap and collar case, refrigerator 
display 

Cash register. C. F. 


case. 


tosien 1,578,209. 


Casting machine, Type-bar-. W. J. 
577,801. 

| Catalytic distillation, Continuous. G. L. 
Prichard and H. Henderson. 1,577,871. 

Cement or other building material, Pro- 
duction of lasting colored stains in and 
upon the surface of. J. Koebig.  1,577,- 
729 

Cement, Preparing. W. Kirchner. 1,578,- 

| 139. 

Chair: See camp chair, high chair. 

Chairs, Hinge for folding. <A. F. Derse and 
W. B. Wilshusen. 1,578,190. 

Chaplet for foundry use. J. Kovanda. 1,- 

"578.043. 

Checking mechanism. F. L. Re Qua. 1,- 


| Chiropractic table. 


L. L. Castetter. 





785, 


Irwin. 


1,577,- 





| 
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Three Members 3 Ask Su Supervision 


To Insure Observance of Pacts 





Potential Strength of Nations, Including Popula- 
tion, Industry, Railways and Vulnerable 
Borders Creates Problem 


duction and limitation of armaments under 
the guidance and responsibility of the 
governments and expresses the hope that 
at the moment when all the nations of the 
world are conscious of a common need, it 
will be able to count on the full and direct 
cooperation of the .Government of the 
United States for a work which so closely 
concerns the peace of the world. 

‘“Signed) SCIALOJA, Acting 
of the Council.” 


President 


Coolidge Requests 
Appropriation 

Shortly after receiving this invitation 
President Coolidge sent a special message 
to Congress asking for an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of our participation 
in the conference. The message, delivered 
on January 4, 1926, follows: 

“To the Congress of the 

“In the message which 
recently to submit to you, 
tion to the agreements 
into by number of European govern- 
ments under which guaranties of peace 
were provided and I took occasion to point 
out that the natural corollary to these 
treaties should be further international 
agreements for the limitation of arma- 
ments, a work that was so successfully 
begun at the Washington conference. 


“The Government of the United States 
has now been invited by the Council of 
the League of Nations to send representa- 
tives to sit upon a “Preparatory Commis- 
for the Disarmament Conference, 
being a Commission to prepare for a Con- 
ference on the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments,”’ which has been set up by 
the Council and which to meet in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in February, 1926. 
The purpose of this Commission, it is 
stated, is to make preparations for a con- 
ference for disarmament which it is the 
announced purpose of the Council to call 
at an early date. 


“It is proposed that the deliberations of 
the Commission shall be directed to such 
matters as the several factors upon which 
the power of a country in time of war de- 
pends; whether limitation of the ultimate 
war strength of a country is practicable 
or whether disarmament should be con- 
fined to the peace strength alone: the 
relative advantages or disadvantages of 
each of the various forms which reduction 
er limitation of armament may take in 
the case of land, sea, and air forces the 


United States: 
I had occasion 
I called atten- 
recently entered 


a 


sion 


is 


standard of measurement of the armament |} 


of one country against the armament of 
another; the possiblity of ascertaining 
whether the armed force of a country is 
organized in a spirit of aggression or for 
purely defensive purposes; the considera- 
tion of the principles upon which a scale 
of armament for various countries of those 
principles, such as communication, 
sources, geographical situation, 

tion, the vulnerability of frontiers, 
sary delays in the transforming of peace 
armaments into war armaments, criteria, 
if any, by which it may be possible to dis- 
tinguish between civil and military aircraft; 
the military value of commercial fleets: the 
relation between regional security and dis- 
armament and between regional and gen- 


re- 
popula- 


eral disarmament. 
All Nations 
Invited 

“The matters to be examined by the Pre- 
partory Commission will, it is stated, touch 
upon all aspects of the question of dis- 


armament and affect the interest of all the 


nations of the world. The Council believes 


that the time has come for studying the 


practical possiblities of the reduction and 
limitation of armaments, and expresses the 
all of the 
nations of the world are convinced of a 
common need, it will be able to count upon 
the cooperation of the Government of the 
United States in a work which 
concerns the peace of the world. 


“This is neither the time nor the place 
to discuss the agenda of the Preparatory 
Commission or to assess the prospects of 
any conference or conferences on disarma- 
ment or limitation of armament which may 
later be convened. It is quite sufficient 
to not at this stage that the United States 
is merely invited to participate in a pre- 
inquiry which may prepare the 
way for steps of a more definite and formal 
nature. Whether the conditions and cir- 
cumstances will prove such as to make it 
desirable for the United States to attend 
any conference or conferences which may 
eventually take place as a result of the 


hope that at this time when 


so closely 





American Delegates 


To Geneva Named 


Hugh S. Gibson Heads Person- 
nel W hich Includes Army 
and Navy Men. 








President Coolidge has appointed 
the following official delegates to rep- 
resent the United States at the Pre- 
liminary Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva on May 27: 

Chief of the Delegation. 

Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to Switz- 
erland. 

Delegates from the 

Rear Admiral Hillary 
eral Board of the 

Rear Admiral 
Generel Board of the Navy. 

Delegates from the Army. 


Navy. 
P. Jones, Gen- 
Navy. 

=. 


Andrew Long, 


Brig. Gen. Harry R. Smith, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, War Plans Divi- 
sion. 

Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, for- 
mer Deputy Chief of Staff. 





neces- | 








labors of the Preparatory Commission or 
otherwise question which need not 
now be considered. It is my judgement that 
so far as this preliminary injury is con- 
cerned we ought to give our aid and co- 
operation to the fullest extent consistent 
with the policies which we have adopted. 
“The general policy of this Government 
favor of disarmament and limitation 
armament can not be emphasized too 
or too strongly. In accordance 
with that policy any measure having @ 
reasonable tendency to bring about these 
results should receive our sympathy and 
support. The conviction that competitive 
armaments constitute powerful factor 
in the promotion of war is more widely 
and justifiably held than ever before, and 
the necessity for lifting the burden of 
taxation from the peoples of the world 
by limiting armaments is becoming daily 
more imperative. 


is a 


in 
of 
frequently 


a 


of the Pre- 
com- 


“Participation in the work 
paratory Commission involves no 
mitment with respect to attendance upon 
any future conference or conferences on 
reduction and limitation of armaments; 
and the attitude of this Government in 
that regard can not be defined in advance 
of the calling of such meetings. For this 
reason I deem it advisable to ask the Con- 
gress at this time only for such appropria- 
tion as may be required to defray the 
expenses of our participation in the work 
of the Preparatory Commission. I there- 
fore recommend that there be appropriated 
the sum of $50,000 to cover the expenses 
of participation, the discretion of the 
Executive, in the work of the Preparatory 
Commission. 


in 


CALVIN 
“The White House, 
Washington, January 
$50,000 Voted 
By Congress 


COOLIDGE.” 


4, 1926.” 


Congress approved the participation of 
the United States in the Prepartory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference 
and passed the following resolution on 
February 1, 1926: 
“Public Resolution, 

“TEM s: Bs 


“Joint resolution to provide for the-ex- 
penses of the participation of the United 
States in the work of preparatory 
mission to consider questions of reduction 
and limitation of armaments. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
tepresentatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That 
compliance with the recommendation 
the President contained in his message 
January 4, 1926. the of $50,000 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the expenses of such participation by the 
United States as the President may, in his 
discretion, determine, in the work of the 
preparatory commission, which is to meet 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1926 for the 
purpose of making preliminary studies and 
preparations for a conference on the 
duction and limitation of armaments; and 
for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, including compensation of em- 
ployees, travel, subsistence expenses (not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
Act); and such other expenses as the Presi- 


No. 5, 69th 
107. 


Congress 
Res. 


a com- 


of 
in 
of 
of 


sum is 


re- 


dent shall deem proper, to. be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, 

Cable of 

Acceptance 


“Approved February 1, 1926." 

Upon the passage by Congress of the 
resolution approving the participation of 
the United States, the Department of 
State cabled the following to the American 
Minister to Switzerland, Hugh S. Gibson, 
for transmission to the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations 

“Washington, January 30, 

“The President has authorized 
State that the Government of the United 
States accepts the invitation extended by 
the Council of the League of Nations to 
send representatives to sit on the Prepara- 


1926. 


me to 


tory Commission which is to meet in 
Geneva on February 15, 1926, to consider 
questions relating to the limitation of 
armaments. 


“(Signed) FRANK B. KELLOGG, 


“Secretary of State.”’ 


Cables on 
Postponement 


The meeting of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion had been originally set for February 
15, but on February 1, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations addressed 
the following to the American Minister 
of Berne, who transmitted it by cable to 
the Department of State: 

“Members of the Council, France, Italy, 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, ask post- 
ponement of the meeting of the Prepara- 


tory Disarmament Commission to a date 
to be fixed by the Council in March, but 
in any case not later than May 15th. 


Have requested the other members of the 
Council to give prompt opinion. Shall not 
fail to inform you of decision taken. Will 
be glad to forward to the President of the 
Council any proposals you wish to submit. 
(Signed) DRUMMOND.” 

The Secretary of State on the same day, 
February 1, 1925, instructed the American 
Minister to Switzerland to inform the Sec- 
retary General of the Leugue that the 
Government of the United States was 
prepared to participate in the meeting of 
the Commission on February 16, but that 
it would not raise objection to the pro- 
posed postponement in the event that the 
others desire it. 

At the meeting of 
League of Nations on 
ing of the 
the 
May 17, 1926, at Geneva, 


the Council 
March 20, 
Preparatory 


the 
the meet- 
Commission for 


of 


Disarmament Conference was set  & 
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Chemical Declared Essential 
To Continued Fertility of Land 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Makes Study of Economic Aspects 
Of Potash Problem. 


{ Agriculture—Manufactures—Potash. } 


Approximately 95 per cent of the world’s 
Output of potash is utilized in agriculture, 


says a bulletin on ‘Potash: the Signifi- 
cance of Foreign Control and the Eco- 
nomie Need of Domestic Development,” 


just issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce. It is an actual 
necessity for worn-out soils resulting from 
“intensive cultivation of potatoes, garden 
truck, citrus fruits, cotton, And tobacco, 
and it contributes to the raising of heavier 
and more abundant crops of corn, wheat 
and other grains. “Enormous deprecia- 
tion of potential agricultural fertility is 
the natural outcome of the constant crop- 
ping and recropping of a given area, with- 
out replacing the indispensible plant nutri- 
ment in the soil,’’ the Department states. 


or 


These facts can not be stressed too 
strongly.’ 
During the 50 years prior to the war, 


Germany, through a natural monopoly of 
the largest soluble potash beds in the en- 
tire world, exercised all_the privileges of 
the monopolist in regulating output, fixing 
prices and choosing her own markets. But 
with the signing of the Armistice, and 
Germany's forced recession of Alsace, 
with its vast and rich potash fields in the 
Haut Rhin province, near Colmar and 
Mulhouse, to France, the latter became 
the second largest producer of potash in 
the world, and has been able to enter the 
potash market as 
closest competitor 


Germany's direct and 


Reverted 
To Germany 
This competition 
uted toward reaching more desirable 
price level for the consumer,” says the 
report, however, owing to a recent agree- 
ment between the world’s two largest pro- 
ducers for the apportionment between 
them of the world’s markets, “the adjust- 
ment of output to consumption and the 
fixing of prices, the domination of the 
potash market has once more reverted to 
Germany, acting with France as a monop- 
olistic unit.” 


for 


a time, “‘contrib- 


a 


History has the unfortunate habit of 
repeating itself, it is stated, with full 
knowledge of the “past difficulties’ the 
Department of Commerce feels that ‘‘the 
potash consumers of the United States 
should be in a position to effectively cope 
with all future emergencies.” 


Prior to the war, about 270,000 tons of 
pure potash, or 23 per cent of the world’s 
production, were required annually for 
consumption in the United States alone. 
Our bare necessities at the present time 
are estimated at 300,000 tons of pure pot- 
ash, annually. Up to 1914, 99 per cent of 
all of our potash imports originated in 
yermany. The domestic sources of potash 
put into operation during the war, when 
Germany could no longer furnish our agri- 
cultiurists with this essential soil require- 
ment, all domestic sources together fur- 
nished but a very small percentage of our 
annual requirements, and most of this 
production has entirely disappeared since 
the Armistice. 

zermany has entered into an agreement 
with France, to divide the world’s potash 
markets between them, two-thirds of the 
world’s needs being apportioned to Ger- 
many, and one-third apportioned’ to 
France, with the understanding that each 
country will retain sufficient potagh 
its domestic requirements. 


for 


The Department of Commerce states fur- 
ther: “The American public with its usual 
complacency and habitual optimism does 
not seem to grasp the far-reaching conse- 
quences that must inevitably accrue from 
restrictions on the United States potash 
supplies.”” It must be borne in mind, the 
Department adds, that the only depend- 
able instrumentality through which Amer- 
ican consuming interests will be able to 
discount the foreseeable potash problems 
arising from monopolistic exploitation is 
the “further development of the domestic 
potash industry, immediately.” 


Exploration in 
Southwest 

“In order to secure an adequate supply,” 
says the bulletin, “it is essential that a 
more thoroughly systematic exploration of 
our soluble potash resources in the South- 
LY si) be made, through which some great 
natural deposits of potash salts similar to 
those of Germany may be disclosed. Like- 
wise the present processes must be de- 
veloped or better ones devised which will 
admit of much cheaper extraction of pot- 
ash from our unlimited supplies of rocks 
and sand which have been found to con- 
tain relatively high percentages of this 
product. 

“It should not be necessary forthe re- 
lentless pressure of economic needs to open 
up a way for the solution of this problem, 
the second time in our generation. The 
time is now favorable and the auspices 
propitious for a zealous effort to place this 
industry off a self sustaining basis.” 

But the question is asked: “‘How will the 
great American public reliably inform it- 
self of these basic, simple facts, that are 
more eloquent than any amount of propa- 
ganda?” It is for the purpose of arousing 
the public mind to the present monopoly 
and the complete price control that this 
information has been prepared under the 
authority of the Congress of the United 
States, and now made public for the first 
time. 

“The determining of potash prices has 
been the objective of German combination 
for nearly 50 years, and today is being car- 
ried out by the Germans and French act- 
ing as a monopolistic unit. Quite recently, 
in May, 1925, the representatives of the 
government-controlled German and French 
potash industries convened in Paris, to fix 
%m Prices of potash to regulate the out- 


| of 


put in both Germany and France, and to 
apportion the quantities to be contributed 
by each of these nations toward filling the 
requirements of the world. Manifestly the 
main object of this convention was to 
adjust output to consumption and thus 
attain desired prices.”’ 

Will American potash consumers 
quiesce in the extension and perpetuation 
of such arrangements, which eliminate 
competition and operate to our own eco- 
nomic detriment, the report asks? The re- 
port follows, in part: 


ac- 


Germany's Dominance 
In Potash Industry 


about 50 years prior to the Euro- 
pean war the bulk of the potash utilized 
throughout the world had originated in 
the Stassfurt mines, in the Province of 
Saxony, Germany. This monopoly of the 


For 


world’s trade in potash was achieved 
through the accessibility and magnitude 
of these deposits, which were then re- 


garded as the only known large bodies of 
soluble potash, in comparison with which 
all other world sources dwindled into in- 
significance. Up to the middle of the last 
century ash constituted the main 
source of potash, but with the progressive 
destruction of the forests this source be- 
came greatly contracted. Hence the dis- 
of the Stassfurt. potash 
was hailed as a valuable treasure trove, 
whose exploitation and scientific develop- 
ment eventually led to the world-wide use 
potash an essential ingredient 


wood 


covery 


as in 


' the manufacture of fertilizers. 


| 
| 


| 


The Stassfurt deposits had been w orke 
near the surface for salt from the thir- 
teenth century; but it was not until 1857 
that Government engineers, while sinking 
shafts in search of further deposits of 
rock salt, struck a peculiarly bitter salts, 
designated ‘“‘abraumsalze,” then generally 
considered 


worthless and as an obstruc- 
tion to the mining of rock salt. For some 
time thereafter the abraumsalze was 


merely brought to the surface and dumped 
aside as so much waste. But when, about 
1858, it was discovered through chemical 
research—mainly through a series of pains- 
taking investigations on the part of Doctor 
Francke and Justus von Liebig—that this 
apparently useless product, was not only 
an essential in the production of larger 
and better crops, but could be utilized also 
for various industrial purposes, the regular 
production 


of potash on a commercial 
scale was begun and has continued in 
constantly increasing volume up to the 


present. 


Inception of 
Government Control 


Toward the end of that year the Prus- 
sian Government sank a shaft at Stass- 
furt for the purpose of mining these salts; 
and because of the success which attended 
ts efferts the Grand Duchy of Anhalt 
Government, which had commenced bor- 
ings in 1855 at Leopoldshall, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Stassfurt and 
within its own territory, was induced to 
sink a shaft there, reaching potash salts 
at a depth of 435 feet. 

This salt was kainite, a mixture of sul- 
phate of potash, chloride of magnesium, 
and common salt. It is the cheapest form 
of the crude potash salts and is used prin- 
cipally as manure, for which purpose it 
can be employed in) the crude state in 
which it is raised from the mines; it also 


serves for the manufacture of pure sul- 
phate of potash, the applications of which 
are numerous. This second mine began 


operations in 1862. 
The Government mines of Stassfurt and 


Anhalt are known as the fisc mines. 


Since 
their inception they have dominated the 
potash industry. 

In 1861 the first Qin@te factory was 


constructed in Stas@purt. 
raw material from 


%t purchased its 
the Prussian fise, but 
in that year only 2.300 metric tons of 
crude potash were taken from the mine. 
In the following year, however, 20,000 tons 
of crude salts were purchased from the 
Prussian and Anhalt fises and refined by 
the four muriate factories, three of which 
entered the field during 1862. 

It has been estimated that the Stassfurt 
deposits occupy a volume of 10,790,000,000 
cubic meters, containing  20,000,000,000 
metric tons of potash salts, a quantity, at 
the present rate of consumption, qufficient 
to supply the world for 2,000 years. It will 
be readily realized that these discoveries 
inaugurated a new era for the Stassfurt 
industry, which by reason of its lower cost 
of production possessed a great advantage 
over other sources of potash. The price 
of muriate of potash which ranged from 
$75 to $100 per metric ton in 1862, fell to 
one-third that price in 1864. 


Attempts at 
Combination ' 


From about 1865 competition among the 
several interests became so keen that indi- 
vidual factories began forming into 
groups as early as that year for the pur- 
pose of combating the evil of overproduc- 
tion and selling more profitably. Up to 
1879, however, these attempts at organiza- 
tion were only indifferently successful. 
But in February of that year they cul- 
minated in an agreement which limited 
the output of carnallite by the participat- 
ing mines for five years and determined 
its distribution among*the muriate fac- 
tories. Certain provisions as to the price 
of crude salts were included, but it was 
left to the muriate factories to fix the 
prices for concentrated products. The 
three kainite-producing mines also agreed 
to fix the price of kainite and the maxi- 
mum output for five years in April, 1879. 
Although loosely constituted from existing 
elements, and in some respects one-sided, 
that compact will be readily recognized as 
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Prime Essential in Greater. Food Production 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C 
just issued a bulletin, “Potash. The Significance of Foreign Control and the Economic 


mestic Development.” 


ommerce. United States 


Department of Commerce. has 


Need of Do- 


The study delves into the history of the original discovery of potash as “abraumsalze™ in the Strass- 
furt district of the Kingdom of Saxony and is summarized by the Department in the following 


terms: 


“The careful and serious consideration of American economists and agriculturists ts urged inas- 
much as our food production is a most vital item in our domestic economy and trade, and as pot- 
ash is a prime essential in the greater production of foodstuffs so indispensible in adequately fill- 
ing the needs of our ever expanding population, it is clearly manifest that any curtailment tn its out- 


put or restriction on its importation into thi 
largest source of supplies would inevitably work great hardships on the people of the 


{ 
EE 


the pioneer of the Kali-Syndikat, that 
strongly centralized and highly organized 
combination of today, the German Potash 
Syndicate. 

In 1882, induced by 
potash mines, the Aschersleben Kaliwerke, 
a powerful independent mine, began opera- 
tions and aith such success that by 1883 
it jeopardized the market of those already 
in the field. As a result of this competi- 
tion Westeregeln withdrew from the car- 
nallite agreement, thereby causing its dis- 
solution. In October of. that year, how- 
ever, another was formed to run for four 
years. Representatives of the five mines 
and of the several factories signed con- 
tracts, renewing the previous agreement. 
In addition to the provisions of the first 
agreement it regulated the price of kain- 
ite in which the Aschersleben was deéply 
interested. 


the success of the 


Immediately following the renewal of 
the carnallite agreement, in 1883, the own- 
ers of the muriate factories decided to 
form an association for marketing concen- 
trated products through central sales 
office. According to rules formulated by 
a representative commission of manufac- 
turers, the manager of the office effected 
sales, received orders, and assigned them 
to the members in proportion to the quan- 
tities of raw materials allotted therir under 
the carnallite agreement. The commission 
fixed the price of muriate of potash, but 
could raise it only with the consent of 
fisc. 


a 


~ 

During the decade following the forma- 
tion of the first agreement the potash in- 
dustry flourished. The combination, em- 
bracing as it did all the mines and fac- 
tories, proved its efficiency not only in 
sustaining prices, but also in greatly in- 
creasing the demand for potash. The ad- 
vantages of restriction in and distribution 
of output were so obvious that there 
seemed no danger of a return to free com- 


petition on the expiration of existing 
agreements. Nevertheless, the consensus 


of opinion was that a renewal of existing 
contracts would be inadequate and that a 
stronger and firmer agreement was essen- 
tial to meet the new conditions caused by 
the increase in the number of mines, 
which now numbered seven. 


Selling Prices 
Fixed 
The first syndicate was formed in 1$89- 


1898 after grave deliberations. The new 


“cartel” or syndicate was to operate for 
ten years. It was based on seven separate 
contracts, four relating to crude salts and 
three to refined products. Special privi- 
leges were conceded to this all embracing 
syndicate by the Prussian Government. 
A committee fixed the total amount of 
potash to be mined during a given year, 
and allotted it by percentages to the indi- 
vidual mines. Selling prices like- 
wise fixed by this committeé. 

In 1888 a Foreign and Domestic Prop- 
aganda and Statistical Bureau was _ in- 
augurated with such success that by 1907 
Germany had forty-one agencies with 
ninety-two all powerful officials distributed 


were 


among the established’ and prospective 
potash markets of the entire world. In 
1914 this had increased to sixty Prop- 


aganda Bureaus, whose main function was 
to inform the world of the superiority. of 
the German product and to cultivate the 
experimental use of potash by free dis- 
tribution of muriate of potash to certain 
key men. The huge profits of this syndi- 
eate led inevitably to the formation of 


Second and Third 
Syndicates_ 
When in 1898 the ten-year agreement of 


the syndicate expired, little or no opposi- 


tion developed toward a continuance of 
the syndicate, but a reorganization was 
called for, which culminated in a single 


comprehensive contract that superseded 
the seven formulated,in 1888. The prod- 
ucts of the mines were divided into four 
groups according to their potash content. 
The percentage of potash was made the 
basis for determining the amount of salts 
of each kind which a manufacturer might 
offer for sale, but no restrictions were put 
upon the output of the crude material] so 
long as it did not reach the market. The 
authority of the syndicate was somewhat 
broadened by this agreement which was, 
however, limited to a three-year term. 
On this expiration, June 30, 1901, renewal 
upon substantially the same basis as that 
of 1898 was carried through with but lit- 
tle opposition. 


The depression of 1901-2 led to a de- 
crease in potash sales. This was empha- 
sized by the constantly growing number 
of mines which had increased from 7 in 
1888 to 28 in 1903. Because of the neces- 
sity for bring these into the syndicate, the 
reluctance of the older mines to yielding 
any part of their allotments so as to make 
room for the new mines, together with the 
high demands of the prospective members, 
rendered the allocation of quotas increas- 


ingly difficult. As a result, the potash 
market from 1902 to 1904 was very un- 
settled. 

Meanwhile, owing to these persistent 


dissensions originating in their continu- 
ously dwindling quotas, the syndicate 
members had gradually become divided 


into two opposing groups. On one si 

were the older mines with large quota 
and unwilling to submit to the decreases 
caused by the growing membership, and 
on the other the younger mines demand- 


s country by the producers now controlling the world’s 


United States.” 


4 


siemens mda caincabatate aN aAlaE 


ing quotas proportionate to thw alleged 
capacities. Contemporanevus these 
events considerable publicity being 
given in the German press to a ‘reported 
invasion’ of American capital. In the in- 
terests of the syndicate such an invasion 
must be prevented at any cost. So at the 
earnest appeal of the Prussian fise nego- 
tiations for the renewal of the 1901 agree- 
ment, which was to terminate on June 30, 
1904, were begun as May, 1903. 
3ut neither at the general meeting of May, 
nor at that of the following January, 
1904, could a decision be reached. 


with 
was 


as early 


As the 1901 agreement embodied a clause 
that syndicate members would be free to 
execute contracts for delivery after De- 
cember 31, 1904, if renewal had not been 
achieved on June 30 of that year, strenu- 
ous endeavors were made to effect a settle- 
ment by the latter date, so as to avoid the 
complications which would inevitably en- 
sue from the placing of independent con- 
tracts. Consequently, June 27, the 
Prussian fisc called a meeting at which 
every effort was put forth to effect a con- 
tinuance of the syndicate. By June 30 
the lesser details had disposed of, 
and the mines, gradually submitting to 
pressure, agreed to accept the quotas as- 
signed them. 


on 


been 


Prosperity Led 
To Speculation 
The prosperity revival of 1906 


ducive to still further speculation in 


Was con 
the 
potash industry, to offset which the Prus- 
sian Diet enacted prohibiting any 
increase in mining enterprises during the 
two years immediately succeeding the 
passage of the act. Under the provisions 
of this law it was illegal for any person 
to explore for, locate, or secure title to 
mining rights in the territory in which 
Prussian law was binding. As this law, 
known as the Gamp law, did not apply to 
Hanover—where all mining rights are the 
property of the land owner, in contradis- 
tinction to Prussia, where the¥ belong to 
the discoverer—speculution merely 
ferred its base of operation from 
to Hanoverian territory. 


Four Different 
Prices 
Judging from 


a law 


trans- 
Prussian 


price conditions at this 


time American potash purchasers were evi- 
‘ : 

dently arranged in four groups, namely, 
the two largest American buyers who. con 
trary to the syndicates statements. were 
receiving discounts of 11 and 13 per cent 
as well as a commission‘ on every ton 
of potash shipped to American fertilizers: 
the Sollstedt buyers, some of whom were 
obliged to buy their ‘potash from the syn- 
dieate until January, 1910; those bound to 
take their potash needs from the syndi- 
cate at discounts of 5 and 7 per cent: afid 
independent paid 
prices. 


buvers who current 
Up 
ations for entrance 
other “‘outsiders.’ including the Deutsche 
Kaliwerke. into the syndicate proved in- 
effectual. But, owing to trouble with the 
Aschersleben mine, pressure of public 
opinion which questioned his patriotism. 
und threats Government intervention, 
Schmidtmann wus eventually impelled to 
come to terms. So on that date a settle- 
ment whereby Sollstedt 
came a It, however, continued 
potash deliveries to its American custom- 
ers, but 
for the excess, over its allotment, essential 
to fill According to agree 
ment, the syndicate assumed the Sollstedt 
contracts as binding on January 1, 1908. 
Sollstedt’s American purchasers tound no 
fault with deliveries up to June, but in 
that month the syndicate began restricting 
amounts for delivery to them on the 
grounds that they were reselling potash to 
purchasers already bound under contract 
to buy from the syndicate. As Schmidt- 
mann was obliged to deposit heavy secur- 
ity to guarantee delivery, American pur- 
chasers were in position to protest strongly 
against the transfer of the contracts to the 
syndicate. Consequently, he resumed inde- 
pendent deliveries in July, justifying him 
self on the score of the syndicate’s viola 
tion of contract with his American 
tomers. Apparently, the syndicate ac- 
cepted the situation for the time being. 


to Mus 


the 


lu. 1907, various negoti 


of Sollsiedt, and 


was reached he- 


member. 
was obliged to pay 


heavy fines 


its contracts. 


cus- 


Notwithstanding all these difficulties the 
potash industry continued a favorite for 
investment and speculation. The average 
capital stock of 21 mines in 1906 was well 
over $1,000,000. The average cost of bor- 
ing ranged from $15.000 to $25,000, and one 
boring at least was necessary before sink- 
ing a shaft. that year, regarded as 
normal, average profits were recorded at 
15.9 per cent, while dividends of 13 
cent were declared. By 1908, however, 
average dividends had fallen to 9.5 per 
cent owing to the ever-increasing number 
of mines. In this connection, it is worthy 
of note that during the period 1900-1908, 
the average output per syndicate mine had. 
owing to decrease in quotas, dwindled to 
41.5 per cent in quantity and to 47.8 per 
cent‘in value. 4 


In 


per 


Negotiations 
For Renewal, 1908-9 


Early in 1908 there was ample evidence 
that opposition in more intensive form 
than that of 1904 would have to be over 
come before could be effected. 
Hence negotiations tou that end were begun 
fully one and a half years ahead of the 


renewal! 


time essential for final decision. Several 
plans were put forward and rejected, and 
various attempts to bring the membership 
to terms were frustrated. As the months 
passed hopes of renewal faded. 
towarde@the end of June, 1909, 
of the difficulties smoothed 
mutual concessions been 

through partial surrender 
Thus, for the time being, 
renewal seemed somewhat brighte: 


IJowever, 
few 
out, 
made 
claims. 


not a 
were 

ha ving 
a of 


prospects for 


Contract for 
Cheap Potash 


When, on June 3, the final meeting 
convened at Berlin—a concession to the 
younger mines—potash merchants and 
brokers from several countries had as- 


sembled in that city to await the outcome 
of negotiations. 


Germany, of course, Wanted the min- 
imum or ‘“most-favored-nation” 
and, unquestionably, América desired rea- 
sonably priced potash. 
conveyed to our Government that nothing 
would be that could impair 
validity of existing contracts and, on these 
assurances, Germany was given the bene- 
fit of the minimum schedule of the Payne- 


Aldrieh Tariff Act. 


Through diplomatic relations the much- 


schedule, 
Assurances were 


done the 


advertised putash bill was withdrawn. But 
on February 4, 1910, a new potash law 
| 

| was brought before the Reichstag by the 


federal council. During a Uvely debate 
on February 14 and 15, it became evi- 
dent that this Jaw had its origin in Amer- 
ican low-priced contracts. These contracts 
contained a clause that “any export 
import duties, or other governmental 
charges, which hereafter may become ef- 
feggive during the life of the contract, 
shall be paid by the buyer’—that is the 
American purchaser. Judging from the 
Reichstag discussions, it was now Clear 
that Germany contemplated legislation 


or 





along this line, but, notwithstanding the 
most emphatic protests of the United 
States Government, American fertilizer in- 
terests and the Schmidtmanns, the Im- 
perial Government finally, on May 25, 
1910, enacted a potash law which was 
promulgated and went into effect three 
days later. The law thus enacted pro- 


duction and potash prices until December 
31,. 1925. This as operated, 
dated the American contracts. Had these 
contracts been carried out they would have 
vielded profits liberal dimensions to 
German mines: and had not the potash 
syndicate been reorganized an open mar- 


law, 


of 


even lower than those set forth in the 
contracts. 
Main Provisions 
Of Potash Law 

The opening line of the new German 
potash law which read: ‘The owners of 
potash werks are allowed to sell potash 
salts only in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act.’ was startling in the 
extreme to American potash buyers, who 
had contracted for German potash sev- 
eral vears ahead. [t simply meant that 


the absvlute control by law of an industry 


in which various German governments, 


tions. were deeply interested was given 
over to imperial authority. 

Under its provisions potash salis could 
“mine 


person 


only be sold by the mine owners-~a 
defined “any 
potash at his 
arbitrary figure 


being or 
mining 


An 


owner” as 


own 
was 


or its 


1.000 


concern 


cost.” of 


as representing the total output 

potash requisite to adequately 

From 

this figure was allotted to each mine 
owner his quota; but no owner Was en- 


titled to a quota apportionment unless he 
could prove that his mines had a capacity 
equivalent to 5,000 tons of pure potash 
annually. and could produce this amount 
50 consecutive years. The allocation 
was the duty of the 
commission com- 


for 
of the allotments 
“Verteilungsstelle,”’ 
posed of a chairman and six members. 


assumed 

of pure 

fill world requirements each year. 
| a 


Discrimination Against 
American Purchasers 


From the foregoing general outline it 
will be readily realized that the German 


potash law of 1910, while not technically 
discriminatory against the individuals of 
any nation, was in reality discriminatory 
against United States potash purchasers, 


purpose. .Manifestly, of 
was to bring about the cancellation of the 
| American low-priced contracts which, it 
was claimed, threatened the demoraliza- 
tion of the potash industry. Although the 
wording of the law was applicable to all 
German mines, yet the only mines liable 
to the prohibitive supertax were the 
Aschersleben, the Sollstedt, and the Minig- 


one 


| keit, whieh had sold potash to Ameri- 
| cans far in excess of their quotas under 
the new law, and which excess would be 
subject to heavy excess payments. Moye- 
| over, these American contracts were so 
worded as to render them capable of a 
construction whereby American potash 
| customers would become subject to the 
| extremely burdensome supertax. It will 


thus be seen that it was not the owners 
of German mines, but their American pur- 
chasers, who were menaced and whose 
contracts were the immediate occasion for 


the enactment of this measure. 





com 


of 


The law 


} mittee to 


syndicate 


the’ amount 


empowered a 
fix arbitrarily 


vided for imperial control of potash pro- | F 
| struction, 
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Germany and France Now Have 


Virtual Monopoly of Markets 


| Restriction of Prodtiction or Importation Would 
Work Hardship on People of United 
States, Says Bureau. 


potash all mines and seil 
free of tux, 
must 


tracts 


could) produce 
Moreover, half of this amount 
be sold in Germany. con: 
not total 
capacity of the three non-syndicate mines 
was contracted in America, only hatf 
that amount could legally reach the United 


Previous 


were considered. As the 


for 


States, since it was obligatory that the 
{| other half be sold in Germany. On the 
| excess tonnage necessary, therefore, to 

fill the American contracts a supertay 


| 


invali- ; 


ket would have ensued, resulting in prices | 


| In 


was levied amounting to about 100 per cent 
than the price at which the makers 
of the low-priced contracts had agreed to 
sell potash to the Americans. As for the 
promise given not to impair the low-priced 
contracts, while it is true that nothing had 
been done legally 
nevertheless the heavy tax imposed forced 
buyers to 
that at 
sold to others who held no contracts. 


more 


which violated them, 
Ameriacn 
higher than 


pay a price much 
syndicate 
Thus 
it increased the price of muriate of potash 
$20.40 per net f. Atlantic 


ports, to $40.50 per ton, which was about 


which the 


from ton c. i. 


$5 higher than the syndicate price fon 
American sales then in effect. 
Germany Benefits By 
Government Control 

The German Government had played an 


important role in the potash industry from 


its inception. ‘That its ultimate object 


was complete 
to 
many. 


control of the industry, so 
the 
clearly 
events of previous years. 
of 
not 


in 


as serve best interests of Ger- 
the 
The potash law 
1910 loudly proclaimed this control. It 
only regulated the industry 
Germany, but through price-fixing 
that country at the time 
complete monopoly of the 
worked, of 
potash salts—was to 


to its foreign 


was foreshadowed by 


potash 

its 
provisions 
ing 
cheaply 


hav- 
a world’s 


rich deposits soluble 
empowered 


potash 


charge 
exorbitant costs for 
customers, exacting sufficiently 
heavy which to compensate 
mine owners for the decrease in their allot- 
ments and at the same time pledge the 
continuance of low prices to German farm- 
ers, which, in conjunction with intensive 


thereby 


sums with 


cultivation, vastly increased the vield of 
German agriculture. 
Notwithstanding the benefits conferred 


by the potash law on Germany as a whole, 
certain interested groups had begun scath- 
ing arraignments of its operation imme- 
diately after its promulgation. which they 
continued with 

1914. ‘These 
a movement 

April, 1911, 
mines, 9 


bitterness 
denunciations finally 
for its emendatien. 

there were 69 syvndivate 
were in of 
50 had com- 
97 mines were 
and 113 
of 1913, 
and 132 
more convincing 


increasing up 


to 
to 


led 


while 7 
and 
pleted boring. 

prepared to 


process con 


about more 
A year later 
deliver potash 
being built. In the spring 
were 127 mines operating, 
under construction. No 
evidence than this is necessary prove 
the utter failure of the 1910 law in re- 
stricting the number of potash enterprises. 


were 
there 


were 


to 


The privilege of transferring quotas un 
der the potash 
centive concentration. 
buying alloments, 
terests in other mines. 


law became a strong. in- 


to Mines 


begun 
contralling in 
A notable instance 


up or 


| of the success of this policyv—which it has 


and both German and American corpora- | 


and was unquestionably designed for that | 
its objects | 


continued down to the present—was the 
| Wintershall to which at “that time be- 
longed only to the [leringen and Heiligen 
roda, but which acquired the bulk of the 
| shares of Bismarckshall, and secured con 
| trol five other in addition to 
control over two subsidiary companies in 
the Gewerkshaft Amelie. The 
the Wuetsche Kaliwerke and 


was 


over mines, 


fusion of 


the Amelie 
another instance. 


Contracts of 
| The Big Five 

As a result of the settlement of the pot 
ash controversy in Muy, 1911, the bulk 
for fertilizer purposes 
in the United States was imported through 
} the American Agricultural 
New York, N. Y.: International 
tural Corporation, New York, N. Y.; Wilson 
| & Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, U1.: and 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond. 
! Va.” This heavy importation of potash by 
the “Big Five” outcome of indi 
vidual contracts between the foregoing and 
the Potash Syndicate, which were to 
main in force until December 31, 1916, 
but which were suspended soon after the 
outbreak of the Muropean war 


of 
the salts consumed 


Chemical Co., 


Agricul- 


was the 


re- 





Owing to the large discounts granted by 
the syndicate to fertilizer manufactyrers 
who purchased annually in quantities of 
pure potash (K2O) in excess of 20,000 tons, 
a method of combining orders, so as to 
share in the discounts, was adopted. An 
instance of this pooling of orders was that 
of Wilson & Toomer 
Fla., who entered into the main 
eontract with the syndicate, but who sub- 
contracted with 46 other companies. In 
| 1914 the number of these subcontracts had 
increased to 52. [nm like manner, the main 
the Internationa] Agricultural 
Corporation, New York, N. Y.. represented 
18 subcontracts, and that of the American 


Fertilizer Co., Jack- 


sonville, 


contract of 


Agricultural Chemical Co., 2. But while 
neither the Armour Fertilizer Works, nor 
| the Virginia-Carolina Co. carried subeon 
tracts, yet the former arranged with 
| Swift & Co.. Chicago. TL, and the F. 8. 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va.. to sup- 
ply their potash requirements. In addi- 
tidn to the United States imports of pot- 
; ash made through these five companies, 
| the’ syndicate sold to American farmers 


through the German Kali Works, its propa- 


} Sunda agency in this country, with head- 
quarters in New York, and also had con- 
tracts with 10 chemical companies in the 

United States.. The sales through these 





media for 1913 amounted to a grand total 
of net 





253,257 


tons, 


| A study of the prices granted American 
, ferulizer companies in the Schmidtmann 


a 





inted Out by Department of Commerce 


| 





; of 











| control of 


Thus an 80 per cent muriate (50 per cent 


| per cent of the American sales, and Ger: 
many 6215 per cent, based on the per- 
centages of the 1923 deliveries. However, 
since the Germans were to enjoy a pref- 
erence in regard to sulphates—being em- 
; powered to ship 35,000 tons annually, 
against 5,000 tons for Alsace—the actual 
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contracts of 1909 and those of the syndi- 
cate both before and after the passage of 
the potash law, throws an interesting light 


on the rates under which the former 
could operate profitably, and those charged 
by the latter. It must be borne in mind 


that the Schmidtmann contracts covered a - 
period of two years, furnished a privilege 
of renewal for five more years, and 
called for deliveries of not less than 27,000 
tons of pure potash annually. Hence those 
prices could in no sense of the term be 
regarded as 


or 


“cut prices.” 


American War Prices a 
For Potash Salts 

With the elimination of German potasit 
supplies during the years 1915-1919, pri¢@s 
salts had ; 


potash risen enormously im 


the United States, because of the very 
As early in the 
hostilities as 1916, potash-bearing fertilizer 
had basis of an estab- 
lished unit per cent per ton of pure potash 
content and quotations ranged from $3 to 


$6 unit at the point of production, 


limited stocks available. 


been quoted on a 


per 
K20) would realize at $3.50 per unit of 
pure potash $175 per short ton, while at 
$6 per unit the price would be $300 per 
short ton. There can be no doubt that 
the bulk of available potash salts sold for 
considerably higher prices than the fore- 
going. It is recorded that actual sales of 
potash from the outbreak of the war, in 
1914, to the cessation of hostilties, in 1918, 
were made at ranging from $8Q- te 
600 per ton; the bulk of these, however, 


was below $400 per ton. | 


prices 


The actual sales of pure potash 
the German potash mines in 1913 
gated 1,110,369 metric tons valued at . 
$45,696,000. Of that total the Urity 4) 
States imported 270,720 tons of pure pl 
ash, representing a little more than 1,00 
000 tons of crude and refined salts of vari- 
ous grades, valued at $18,073,865, or an 
average value, as rated in import returns, 
of about $67 a ton of potash. Approxi- 
mately cent of this amount was 
utilized in agriculture and the remaining 
5 per cent in the industries. An average 
of 269.656 short tons of pure potash was 
imported annually during the years 1910 
to 1913. In 1914 this country imported 
207,089 tons of pure potash from Germany; 
in 1915, owing to embargo and transpor- 
tation difficulties, imports had fallen to 
48,867 tons, while in the three following 
years potash imports had dwindled to less 
than §,000 tons in each 


from 
aggre- 





























95 per 


year. 


Franco-German 
Potash Agreement 
The breaking of the German potash mo- 


noepoly, through the cession of Alsace to 
France, had so completely changed the 
position of affairs tn the syndicate, that, 
early in 1920, it was deemed essential to 


endeavor to put into operations a compact 
between France and Germany. .Manty ob- 
stacles to achievement. 
But of negotiation be- 
tween French potash inter- 
ests, they finally succeeded in reaching an 
agreement in August, 1924, which was 
destined to put an end to competition in 


their most important market, the United 
States! 


harred the 
four 


German 


way 
years 
and 


after 


The main features of this compact were, 
that it to run period of three 
years that it fixed the proportiog: of sales 
allowed to each of the two nations, in the 
Ameérican market: and the price to be ob- 
tained therefor. Alsace was allotted 374g 


was for a 


proportions worked out at 31.20 per cent, 
and 68.80 cent for Alsace and Ger- 
many, respectively. 


per 


In formulating the agreement the Amer- 
ican consumption was calculated at 200,- 
000 metric tons, of which Alsace was to 
68,500 tons, and Germany, 131,500. 
Should American potash requirements ex- 
ceed this figure, the same proportions 
were to be observed; and should one of 
the parties be unable to fulfill its share, 
then the other would be obliged to supply 
the deficit, while paying 15 per cent of 
the value of the first. The price was fixed 
at $27 per ton of 80 per cent chloride of 
potash. Should a dispute arise, provision 
was made for arbitration. Both parties 
to this compact agreed to share the ex- 
penses of campaign among American 
tarmewsé to push their sales, which were 
expected to reach 300,000 tons during the 
year, 1925. ; 


supply 


Unique Features 

Of Agreement 
This probably one of the 

most unique in th history of international 

industrial relations, in the finst, 

place, it involves a practical monopoly of 


\ 
agreement is 


because, 


an essential raw material; in‘ the second, 
it applies to sales in the United States 
only: and, in the third instance, one —ef 


its signatories is a States and the other 
represents an industry under the complete 
the German Government. The 
mines, with the exception of a 
owned by the Franco-Alsa: * 
Kali Sainte Therese, are 
the prop yi and under the immediate 
administration of the French Government, 
which took them over from their German 
under the terms of the peace 
against a payment of 100,000,000 
francs. That the French intend to retain 
control of the Alsation mines is clearly 
set forth in a bill which passeq the Cham 
ber of Deputies about two years ago, but 
still awaits action by the Senate. ; 


Alsatian 
single group, 


tian company, 






ty 


owners 
treaty, 
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The text of the report will be come) 
nued in the issue of March 2g ; 





YBARLY 
INDEX 


HE Senate reassembled at 12 
o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
. The VICE PRESIDENT: Seventy- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ASHURST, Arizona (Dem.), ob- 
tained the floor. 

/ Mr. WARREN, Wyoming (Rep.): 
Mr. President, does the Senator rise to 
discuss the unfinished business or the 
matter of the appropriation bill, the 
consideration of which was interrupted 
Saturday night by the lack of a 
quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on concurring in the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the 
Whole on pages 6, 28, and 32 of House 
bill 9341, the independent offices appro- 
priagion bill. 

Mr. ASHURST: It was my intention 
on Saturday to afflict the Senate for a 
few moments with some remarks re- 
garding the unfinished business, Sen- 
ate bill 575, but I will withhold that in- 
fliction and will secure the floor at a 
later time in the day. 


Mr. WARREN: I want to explain 
to the Senator that I think the matter 
in the appropriation bill should be 
settled at once because of its going over 
from Saturday night. 

Mr. ASHURST: I surrender the floor 
now and will secure recognition later 
in the day. 


Mr. HARRISON, Mississippi (Dem.): 
Mr. President, I shall not occupy the 
time of the Senate very long. 


Mr. WARREN: I can not hear the 
Senator. 


Mr. HARRISON: If the Senator will 
bide his time for a few minutes, I shall 
conclude very soon. 

Mr. WARREN: Very well. 

Conduct of Foreign 

Affairs Discussed 


Mr. HARRISON: Mr. President, last 
week there happened in the city of 
PYashington one of the most extraordi- 
Mary instances in all the diplomatic 
history of the country. Senators as 
well as the country and the world are 
familiar with the visit of Ambassador 
Houghton and Minister Gibson to Wash- 
ington, and have read in the papers 
what Mr. Houghton is purported to 
have said touching European affairs. 


Mr. President, this matter would 
have been called to the attention 
of the country in the Senate last 
week if it had not been for the cir- 
cumstances overshadowing the Presi- 
dent in his grief, for which our sym- 
pathy goes out to him. Today is the 
first time any opportunity is given to 
discuss the matter here, and while I 
regret even for a few moments to delay 
the passage of a supply bill that has 
until the Ist of July to be passed, I 
shall take a few moments at the risk 
of being criticized. 

Until about 1913 diplomacy 
was in vogue and practiced by prac- 
tically all countries. It was the kind 
of diplomacy that bred wars and made 
for the misunderstandings of govern- 
ments and people. But about that year, 
under the leadership of this Govern- 
ment and the men who then directed 
its international affairs, secret diplo- 
macy was checked, it was strangled, 
and we dealt, so far as our diplomats 
were concerned, in the open. That was 
the spirit of our Government until 
about two years ago. It was followed 
through the Harding administration 
under the very capable and splendid 
leadership of the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes. Men in those days 
did not go behind closed doors and have 
what was called a ‘‘White House spokes- 
man” to disseminate information with- 
out assuming authority for it. But the 
present leadership of the country has 
gone back to the old order of things, 
dark-lantern diplomatic procedure and 
secret diplomacy. 


secret 


White House Conference 
With Diplomats 


But, Mr. week 
there occurred even a more extraordi- 
nary incident than many which have 
taken place in the White House in the 
last two 


President, this last 


years respecting the utter- 
ances of the White House spokesman. 
The diplomat representing this Govern- 
ment at London and our Minister to 
Switzerland were summoned here to tell 
the President and the State Department 
of the incidents that have been trans- 
piring in Europe and to familiarize the 
administration with their viewpoint. 

That was all right: 
proper, and good. They had their con- 
ference. All day, or for a very large 
part of St. Patrick's day, the President, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Houghton, 
and Mr. Gibson were closeted, the 
President and the Secretary of State 
evidently receiving the viewpoint of 
those distinguished diplomats. But the 
startling thing about the whole episode 
was that after these conferences were 
held there came a call to the news- 
paper correspondents in Washington to 
the effect that Mr. Houghton, our Am- 
bassador at London, would see them at 
a certain time that afternoon in the 
State, War and Navy Building. Mr. 
Houghton met them; he talked to them 
at length; he gave them fully and can- 
didly his views touching the 
European situation. 


that was well, 


whole 
The interview was 
broadcasted all over the country and 
the newspapers in various 
through their headlines startled the 
people by telling them what transpired 


ways 


Mr. President, in our diplomatic deal- 
ings let us put the cards on the table. 
I speak now not as a Democrat y 
have wuied to stand by the Presiden: in 
his diplematic negotiations wi'h foreign 
countries, ut through this incidert the 
influence of ‘America 
lesscmed; this 


abron! has been 
¢muinistration, threush 


its spekesman, Las embarrassed lho 


280) 


men who are trying to hold together 
the machinery of the League o* Na- 
tions; and we should attempt to do 
nothing that will hamper it and em- 
barrass it, even though we might with- 
hold our entrance into the league. Let 
this administration tell the world what 
is meant by this deplorable incident in 
the diplomatic councils of last week. 
Let Europe know and let the people of 
America know what the motives are 
behind it, and if Mr. 


made a mistake, then he should be re- 


Houghton has 


called as our ambassador to the high 


Court of St. James. 


Diplomacy in 
European Affairs 
Mr. MOSES, N. H. (Rep.): Mr. 


dent, the mixed metaphors which the 


Presi- 


Senator from Mississippi has so freely 
employed leave me much in doubt as to 
the exact point he has attempted to 
make. I can not follow him into all 
the diversions of his rhetoric; neither 
can I follow him in his recital of his- 
tory. 

Secret diplomacy did not come to an 
end with the era which was ushered in 
in 1913. During that era, and down to 
1921, secret diplomacy was intensified 
in its nature and operation; and it 
reached its acme at Versailles in the 
winter of 1919, when four men locked 
themselves into a room somewhere in 
the sacred precincts of the gilded palace 
on the Quai d’ Orsay, and there wrote 
a treaty under conditions which one of 
them, Lloyd George himself, described, 
‘“‘with stones clattering on the roof and 
wild men shrieking at the keyhole.’’ 
Whatever evils have grown out of in- 
ternational relations in the meantime 
have arisen from the outrages of secret 
diplomacy as written into that instru- 
ment. 


NE FESS, 


been from the beginning a desire 
that the limitation of armament should 
be extended to the armies. The United 
States, without waiting for Europe, pro- 
ceeded to limit her Army, which was 
recommended originally to be 576,000. 
We cut it the first year to 280,000, then 
the next to 150,000, and finally to 127,- 
000, in the hope that Europe would fol- 
low our lead and limit her armies ac- 
cordingly; but she has not seen fit to 
do so, and the position taken by France 
in the conference that such reduction 
could not be made until a security 
treaty had been made in the reason 
given why she has not reduced her 
large army. 


* * 7 


Ohio (Rep.): There has 


The Locarno conference, in session 
a little over a week, adopted five differ- 
ent treaties covering the sensitive sub- 
ject of security, which were accepted, 
signed by the nations represented, and 
in due time ratified by the nations 
which were interested. 


That removed the last obstacle, the 
one outstanding objection, which up to 
that day France had always offered 
against the reduction of her army. 
which today is five and one-half times 
the size of the American Army, al- 
though she has a population of a little 
over one-third of ours, and a coast line 
much less. She has a debt that is va- 
riously estimated to be nearly 85 per 
cent of her wealth, while our Nation 
has a debt of a little over 7 per cent 
of our wealth, if we assume that the 
loans will be paid in time, as I think 
we have a right to assume. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States, with $320,000,- 
000,000 of wealth, with an army less 
than one-fifth the size of that of 
Fronce, is now and has been interested 
in the peace of the world, and has at- 
tempted to induce the European powers 
to reduce their heavy burdens of arma- 
ment. 


Results of 
Locarno Conference 


The Locarno conference seemed to 
be the open way by removing the last 
obstacle against this reduction. Conse- 
quently all the world has been eloquent 
over the possible outcome of the con- 
ference in the interest of world peace. 
When we were asked to send a repre- 
sentative to the first and preliminary 
meeting to outline the agenda, the 
measure looking to that end was not 
only passed in the House of Represen- 
tatives unanimously, but it was passed 
in the Senate also unanimously. 


Now, after the whole world has 
eulogized what was accomplished, and 
after every chancellory of Europe has 
appeared glad that the possibility of 
peace had been arrived at, ominous 
notes are heard in Europe. Whatever 
he the basis of the difficulty, I do not 
know, but every Member of the Senate 
here know that the trouble is not in 
America; it is in Europe, and there is 
serious doubt as to what is to be the 
outcome of the 


The recent assembly 


Locarno conference. 
meeting at Gen- 
eva was called, in accordance with the 
Locarno conference, to admit Germany. 
It was a provision of the Locarno con- 
ference that Germany was to be ad- 
mitted to the league as a permanent 
member of the council. Later the agi- 
tation was started to include Poland 
as a permanent member of the council, 
and still later Spain also wanted to be 
admitted, and Brazil wanted to be ad- 
mitted. 
cussed in the open conference at Lo- 


These admissions were not dis- 


carno 

It seems that, whatever interest wus 
back of this agitation, there is a change 
of front in Europe, and whether it is 
to prevent a favorable result of the 
Locarno conference or not is not fully 
known. But this country wants to 
know what is going on, and it was the 
most natural, inevitable thing that the 
American who knew most about the 
situation, and who had originally much 
to do with the plan under which all 
the nations were to be considered in 


the security pact of Europe, woufd be 
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the one who was to give the informa- 
tion as to what has taken place in 
Europe that has changed the situation 
in regard to European peace, which 
was so freely promised in the Locarno 


conference. 


Publicity Regarding 
International Affairs 

Mr. JOHNSON, California, (Rep.): I 
_am interested in knowing whether or 


not the interview that has been re- 


ferred to, and the statements that have 
been attributed to Mr. Houghton, are 
accepted by the Senator from Ohio as 
a declaration and a narrative of the 
existing situation in Europe. I quite 
agree with the Senator from Ohio, we 
are entitled to know what is transpir- 
ing in Europe. We are entitled to 
know whether the spirit of Locarno is 
a myth and a mystical phrase, or 
whether it really exists. We are en- 
titled to know in order that we may de- 
termine in the days to come whether, 
as some insist, we be a part of what 
is transpiring abroad. The only ques- 
tion in my mind is this, Has Mr. 
Houghton related what is occurring, 
and does the Senator from Ohio con- 
cede that fact? 

Mr. FESS: Mr. President, I 
stated before that I do not either deny 
pr affirm what the newspapers have 
said. I do not take my information 
either from rumor or from the press. 
I want the information direct from Mr. 
Houghton. I have not seen him. If 
Mr. Houghton said so and so, I may 
say to my friend from California, I cer- 
tainly would accept his statement as a 
clear picture of the situation as he un- 
derstands it. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Then we are agreed 
thus far, that if Mr. Houghton has re- 
lated the facts of the situation in Eu- 
rope, he has related them accurately. 
Il agree with the Senator from Ohio in 
We are agreed, in the sec- 


have 


that regard. 
ond place, that the United States of 
America, and the people of this coun- 
entitled to know from Mr. 
Houghton, or from somebody else, just 
what the situation is. The difference 
between the Senator from Mississippi 
and the Senator from Ohio is, I take it, 
as to whether the newspapers have cor- 
rectly reported Mr. Houghton. My ex- 
perience with newspapers is such tat 
upon that question I confess an abso- 
lute neutrality. 

Mr. FESS: The only difference be- 
tween myself and some Members who 
have spoken is that I might not give 
the same publicity to international af- 
fairs that some of my friends would. 
I never would agree that we should 
conduct our negotiations with foreign 
countries in a town meeting. I think 
that is unsafe. I do not know how far 
my friends would go in the matter of 
publicity, but I would not go to the ex- 
tent of conducting our international re- 
lations in an open conference. 
to me that our function as a Senate in 
these matters should be limited to this 
body, and generally in closed executive 
session, to ascertain whether what is 
going to be said might offend foreign 
countries were it stated publicly. 


try, are 


It seems 


Position of 
“So-Called Irreconcilables” 


M® BORAH, Idaho, (Rep.): Mr. 
= President, I want to refer briefly 
to what now seems to be the trend of 
the discussion both here and in the 
press. I realize, that when one speaks 
who entertains the view that I do with 
reference to our relationship to the 
league and the court, he speaks under 
a great handicap, because he is sup- 
posed to be antagonistic to the league 
even as a European institution. But I 
call attention to one phase of the mat- 
ter which seems to me to misrepresent 
entirely the view of those who are 
sometimes called the irreconcilables. It 
is said in this morning paper: 

‘It is realized here that enemies of 
participation in the World 
Court will seek to make capital out of 


America’s 


the Houghton incident, if it may be 
called that 


Further it is said 

When the old irreconcilable element 
ll break out in the Senate is not 
known, but the expectation is that it 
will get into action before this week is 
over. The debate on the Italian-debt 
agreement scheduled to begin in the 
Senate tomorrow probably will furnish 
the opportunity to discuss conditions in 
Europe, with the sentiments attributed 
to Mr. Houghton brought out forcibly 
with the purpose of showing that there 
is'a bad mess there from which this 
Government would do well to hold 
aloof.”” 

I doubt if there is any irreconcilable 
who rejoices over the breakdown, if we 
may call it such, of the Locarno pro- 
gram. I doubt if there is any irrecon- 
cilable who rejoices particularly over 
the fact that the league as an Euro- 
pean institution is having any difficulty 
or trouble. As an European institution 
we look upon it as we do all other in- 
stitutions and find no pleasure in Eu- 
rope’s misfortunes. So far as I know, 
and I think I know the view pretty 
generally of those who are thus styled, 
we do not desire turmoil and strife and 
discord and hatred and the old regime 
any more than our friends do. 

We would have been as happy as 
they to see the Locarno pact carried 
out and the spirit of Locarno prevail. 
We were just as rejoiceful as they 
When the plan went into op- 
eration and seemed to 
better future. To say 
joice over conditions 
reenthrone secret diplomacy 
and the old intrigue and the balance of 
power is to 


Dawes 

promise a 
that we _ re- 
those which 
seem to 
misrepresent our views. 
But I agree with those on both sides 
of the Chamber who say that we are 
entitled to have the facts and to judge 
the situation actually according to the 


facts and not according to theory or 
to speculation or propaganda. 
It would seem pretty well established 


that when they made the Locarno agree- 
ment, a pact which represented the new 
spirit and the new era and a new prom- 
ise, that they stepped aside and made a 
secret agreement; and it was the coming 
in conflict of the new spirit and the new 
era with the old regime and the old 
spirit which brought havoc and disaster 
to the situation at Geneva. Whether 
that shall be finally solved in a satisfac- 
tory way is for the future to tell, but 
there can be no doubt as to the serious- 
ness of the situation as now presented 
not only by Mr. Houghton, but by the 
people who are known to be entirely 
friendly to the league and to the court. 


Relations With 
League of Nations 


Mr. GLASS, Va. (Dem.): The Senator 
seems to be in an inquisitive state of 
mind this morning, and I would like to 
be enlightened myself. I would like to 
inquire upon what theory it is asserted 
again and again that we are entitled to 
know these things. By what reason are 
we entitled to know them? I have un- 
derstood that we have eschewed all as- 
sociation and communication with the 
League of Nations, that in our point of 
view it is either a European institution, 
as the Senator said, or it is a defunct 
institution. Then by what right exactly 
do we claim to be entitled to know these 
things? What business had the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain to be 
interfering with these negotiations or 
inquiring into these negotiations in de- 
tail and specifically, as has been indi- 
cated here? What right has he, as a 
representative of this Government 
abroad, to be offering suggestion to the 
European nations as to how they shall 
proceed with the adjustment of these 
matters? That I would like to know. 


Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, I would 
quite agree with the Senator that, so 
far as the league is concerned, or our 
relationship with the league, it might 
not be a matter of concern to us, but 
there is now pending before the Presi- 
dent, and we have acted upon it here, 
a proposition with reference to disar- 
mament and as to the possibilities of 
disarmament, and as to what should be 
the course of conduct of this Govern- 
ment with reference to disarmament. 
If I am correctly informed, the primary 
purpose of calling the two ambassadors 
here was to discuss the question of the 
program and agenda with reference to 
disarmament or the possibility of disar- 
mament, and what should be the course 
and conduct of this Government in re- 
gard to it. In that respect I would 
think we were deeply interested in the 
proposition. 


Conferences and 
Agreements of Powers 


Mr. SWANSON, Va. (Dem.): As I un- 
derstand the Senator, he thinks that 
the Locarno pact ought to be ratified; 
that it would be very beneficial to the 
peace of the world, and that it would 
be be a great misfortune if it were re- 
jected. Does the Senator in all frank- 
ness also think that the interview and 
the conduct of the American Ambas- 
sador to England has contributed to 
that end or has produced or will pro- 
duce friction in Europe when the con- 
ference meets in September? 

Mr. BORAH: There is no use trying 
to contribute to peace by concealing the 
facts or refusing to face the facts. 
What disturbed the situation in Europe 
were the acts and conduct of those who 
had charge of the program at Locarno. 
It was known to all the world that they 
had entered into a secret agreement: 
that they were practicing intrigue at 
the expense of those for whom they 
were professing friendship. That situ- 
ation, Mr. President, was the one which 
was dominating the situation when the 
ambassador arrived here. He could not 
do other than give the situation as he 
saw it, because it related peculiarly and 
particularly to the subject matter which 
he had in hand, to wit, disarmament. 
MR: SHIPSTEAD, Minn. (Farmer- 
s Labor): I am very much aston 
ished, Mr. President, that the statement 
of the American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James should come as a 
surprise. JI am very much astonished 
that the administration’s diplomats in 
Europe did not advise the administra- 
tion a long time ago as to the true con- 
dition of affairs. It has been patent to 
anyone who has followed the trend of 
events in Europe that there has been 
no post-war change in the diplomatic 
machinery of Europe, as compared to 
that before the war. It has been very 
patent that there has been a constant 
play for the control of the balance of 
power and a recurrence of the old game 
of intrigue for position and place which 
formerly dominated the affairs of Eu- 
rope, backed up by their great military 
armaments. For that reason I 
found it necessary to differ with some 
of my colleagues here and many people 
in the United States about the desir- 
ability of the Government of the United 
States linking itself politically with the 
political organizations of Europe, as dis- 
tinguished from cooperative and friendly 
relations with the people of Europe. 

* * * 


have 


Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill Passed 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9341) making ap- 
propriation for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes 

Mr. COPELAND, N. Y., (Dem.): Mr. 
President, may I ask what is the order 
at this moment? 

The PRESIDING 
Metcalf in the 


OFFICER (Mr. 
chair): The question is 
on concurring in the three amendments 
found on pages 6, 28, and 32. 


Mr. ‘WARREN: All of which have 
been acted on as in Committee of the 
Whole. There is nothing further to do 
than to ask that those three amend- 
ments be concurred in, and then have 
the amendments engrossed, the bill 
read a third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The ques- 
tion is on concurring in the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, found on pages 6, 28, and 32, 

The amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 


Long-and-Short-Haul 
Measure Considered 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, consideration of 
the bill (Senate ebill 575) to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the interstate commerce act. 


Mr. JONES, of Washington: Mr. 
President, I desire to give notice that 
if debate on the unfinished business 
should not be too prolonged and I have 
the opportunity. I expect to call up 
House bill 9795, making appropriations 
for the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments. 


resumed the 


Mr. GOODING: I desire to give no- 
tice that when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock I shall discuss 
the pending long and short haul bill 
again, and I especially desire the at- 
tention of the Senators east of the In- 
diana line, as I wish to discuss what 
might have happened to the industries 
east of the west line of Indiana if the 
violations that been urged and 
championed here by all those who have 
discussed the matter had been allowed 


instead of denied. 
. * - 


Seven Bridge Bills 
Passed By Senate 


Mr. BINGHAM, Conn., (Rep.): 
the kind 


have 


With 
consent of the Senator who 
has the floor, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the calendar sundry bridge 
bills which should have been passed a 
long time ago; but, due to the fact that 
the Committee on Commerce has had 
under consideration a new bridge 
policy, we have waited with regard to 
these bills until we could get them in 
the form of a policy which the Senate 
seemed to agree to. In order that there 
may be no further delay, in the inter- 
est of those who wish to build the 
bridges this summer, I ask unanimous 
consent for their immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING 
there objection? 


OFFICER: Is 
The Chair hears none. 
= Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (Hi. R. 7741) to construct a bridge 
across the Choctawhatchee River, near 
Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State 
Road No. 20. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the’ amendment was 
concurred in. The amendment was 
ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. The bill was 
read the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 8514) granting the 


consent of Congress to the Missouri 
State Highway Commission to construct 
a bridge across Black River was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended, and the amendment was con- 
curred in. The amendment was ordered 
to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. The bill was read the 
third time and passed. 


Bridge Construction in 
Missouri Authorized 


The bill (H. R. 8909) granting the 
consent of Congress to the County of 
Barry, State of Missouri, to construct 
a bridge across the White River was 
considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. The bill was read the third 


time and passed. 


The bill (H. R. 8910) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county of 
Barry, State of Missouri, to construct 
a bridge across the White River was 
considered, read the third 
passed, 


time and 


The bill (H. R. 8598) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the policy jury of 
Morehouse Parish, La., or the State 
highway commission of Louisiana, to 
construct a bridge across the Bayou 
Barthomew at or near Point Pleasant, 
in Morehouse Parish, was considered, 
read the third time and passed. 


The bill (H. R. 8040) granting the 
consent of Congress to the reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of an 
existing bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Fort Benton, Mont., 
was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, The bill wes reported to the 
Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. The amendment was 
ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. The bill was read 
the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the 
time for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across De- 
troit River within or near the city 
limits of Detroit, Mich., was considered, 
read the third time and passed. 


Consideration Resumed of 


Long-and-Short-Haul Bill 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. NYE, N. Dak., (Rep.): Mr. 
President, I do not feel that it is re- 
quired that I present the reasons why 
North Dakota feels that it would he 
benefited by the enactment of this 
long and short haul bill. 

For years we out in that Northwest 
country have beeen, we feel, discrimi 


nated aguinst by the railroads and by 
those who had in their hands the mak- 


ing of freight rates. Long have we 


battled against the odds placed against 
us in an economic way by virtue of un- 


fair freight rates. Our battles have 


won returns, but not all the returns 
that are wanted and which in fairness 
ought to be granted. 

The chart hanging on the wall of the 
Senate ought to be ample explanation 
of why I shall vote in favor of this so- 
called Gooding bill. I want more par- 
ticularly in this connection to deal’ witin 
the great flood of propaganda whicn 
has been brought to bear upon Senators 
in an attempt to percuade them to de- 
feat this bill. 

I am not blaming railroads for op- 
posing this bill. They feel that it is 
not beneficial to them. How true this 
is I will not venture to say. But IL 
do blame organizations which will per- 
mit themselves to be used by railroads 
when being so used finds them directly 
opposing the very best interests of their 


own States. 
* . * 


Treatment of North Dakota 
Related By Senator Nye 


During the last 10 years no State has 
been slandered as has North Dakota. 
We have been slandered, maligned, li- 
beled, and held up to ridicule. We 
have been. berated, insulted, and 
damned. Why? Simply because the 
people of North Dakota had under- 
taken to do something for themselves. 
Simply because they have tried to win 
some of the fruits of life by methods 
resorted to only when the usual meth- 
ods failed. Because we sought out there 
to solve in part the problems we faced 
as a result of little or no return for 
the labor and on the investment of the 
farmers North Dakota has been re- 
ferred to in terms not all all pleasant 
and not at all truthful. 


Time after cime our patriotism and 
our Americanism have been questioned, 
but never with cause. North Dakota 
has been represented in so unfair a 
light by those who constantly seek to 
control the political and economic life 
of America that our State has long 
admitted that it would take many years 
to wholly recover from the injury in- 
flicted by this misrepresentation. We 
have not been understood, because cer- 
tain influences would not allow our 
being understood. 


But for several years now we have 
enjoyed fairer treatment. Our critics 
have been still. We have not heard 
those old terms of “Bolshevism,” ‘“‘so- 
cialism,”’ ‘‘free lovers,”” hurled at us as 
in preceding years. We have been made 
to believe that as a State we were be- 
ing better understood, and we were 
happy, for North Dakota wants noth- 
ing quite so much as it wants to be 
truly understood. 


But, lo and behold, just when the 
waters appeared to be calming, just 
when we were about to compliment our- 
selves upon having at last won at least 
the respectful consideration of the pub- 
lic and of the Nation, along comes a 
new tirade against us, a renewal of the 
war against the name of our State and 
our good people, in the form of as 
hateful and unfair a bit of printed 
propaganda as ever I have observed. 


Contends “New War Is 
Waged Against State” 
HIS new war is waged through an 
advertisement appearing throughout 
the country in daily newspapers last 
week. It is a four-column, full-page- 
length advertisement, over the signa- 
ture of Nation's Business, a periodical 
published by the leading business or- 
ganizations of the world. > 


I will not permit this challenge to 
North Dakota to pass without attempt- 
ing here to convey the real truth about 
North Dakota, to offset the false pic- 
tures of us which must be created in 
the mind as a result of reading this 
advertisement. 


* * * 


No State is giving more thought and 
study to questions of politics and econ- 
omies, and they have now become 
about one and the same thing, than 
North Dakota is giving. Does this 
make our State less American than are 
those States which permit themselves 
to be first swayed and then led by selfish 
influences, not unlike this spokesman 
of big business, known as Nation's 
Business? 


With Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Hancock, Adams, and Lincoln sit- 
ting as the judges, we in North Dakota 
have no fear in a verdict as to our 
Americanism. Can all those who criti- 
cize us say aS much for themselves? 


United States Chamber of 
Commerce Activities 


Mr. FRAZIER, N. Dak. (Rep.): Mr. 
President, I should like to make a few 
remarks supplemental to what my col- 
league has said. I have received a num- 
ber of telegrams and letters from vari- 
our chambers of commerce in North 
Dakota, all of them, with one single 
exception, against the so-called Good- 
ing short haul bill. The one in 
favor of it was from the Fargo Com- 
mercial Club, to which my colleague 
referred. He also read a telegram he 
had received recently from the same 
commercial club, saying that they were 
opposed to the bill. 

* + * 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce crowd are running true to form. 
They are continuing to fight the far- 
mers’ interests, t® advocate anything 
the railroads, bankers, manufacturers, 
and other financial interests want. They 
are apparently out to destroy anything 
and everyone that is opposed to them. 

Isvery Senator has 
and telegrams 


received 
from this 


letters 
self-styled 
business 


guardian of all interests 


against Government control of Muscle 
Shoals, against the Gooding long-and- 
short-haul bill, for the Mcl*adden bank- 
tax bill, for 
everything that big business interests 


ing bill, for the Mellon 
want, and opposed to everything the 

They 
kind of 


propaganda story they want and to pay 


farmers and merchants want. 


have the money to buy any 


for these slanderous propaganda adver- 
tisements. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
middle 
western States are one of the things 
that cause hard times. In my opinion 
the Gooding bill, if enacted into law, 
will tend to remedy the situation. I 
believe it meets with the approval of 
a great majority of the people through- 
out all of the agricultural States of the 
Middle West. 


that the high freight rates in the 


Measure Granting 

Right of Way Passed 

ME- JOHNSON: The bill for which I 
z desire to ask consideration will 
take little if any time at all. I ask 
unanimous consent for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill g(HI. R. 7979) 
granting to the Yosemite Vailey Rail- 
road Co, the right of way through cer- 
tain public lands for the relocation of 
part of its existing railroad. 


The bill was reported to the Senate 

without amendment, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
ME: SACKETT, Ky. (Rep.): I ask 
= unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9599) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to 
construct a_ bridge the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 


across 


There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Without 
objection, the ‘amendment will be 
agreed to. The amendment was ordered 
to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. The bill was read the 
third time and passed. 


Discusses Bill 
From “Business Stand point” 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act. 


Mr. ODDIE, Nev. (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the last few days we have 
heard a number of very interesting 
and masterly discussions on the Good- 
ing long and short haul bill. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Gooding) dis- 
cussed it in its various phases, includ- 
ing technical points, and my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Pittman), has discussed the legal points. 
I agree fully with what they have said,. 
as well as with what others have said 
who have spoken in favor of the bill, 
so I will not attempt to discuss these 
same technical and legal questions in 
regard to it. That has all been ably 
covered. I will merely attempt to dis- 
cuss it from the business standpoint. 


Mr. President, the intermountain 
States, which are largely interested in 
this proposed legislation, have been 
held back’! in their physical and eco- 
nomic development for many years be- 
cause of discriminations against them 
in freight rates and of preferential 
freight rates given the Pacific coast 
cities. If they were allowed to grow 
as they should, the whole country 
would prosper to a very much greater 
extent than it is prospering today. The 
policy which has caused this throttling 
of the growth of the Western States 
and prevented capital from investing in. 
the development of the industries of 
the intermountain section has been un- 
economic and wasteful. If this bill 
shall be passed, we may well look for 
increased prosperity in those States and 
a corresponding increase of prosperity 
in the whole country. 

* = * 


We must adopt a policy of “Live and 
let live’ in this matter. The railroads 
should look at this question in a broad- 
minded, business way and realize that 
if they will allow the intermountain 
States to have this legislation they 
will gain far more in the end, because 
of the increased freight traffic it will 
bring to them. 


The railroads should remember that 
we have our great highways and that 
the automobile truck has come to stay 
and will solve this problem in time; 
so they had better anticipate matters 
and take the lead in correcting the 
present uneconomic policy. The Paci- 
fic coast cities and the transcontinental 
railroads should get together, now that 
this changed condition has come, ob- 
serve the rules of the game, and settle 
the question by withdrawing their op- 
position. They will be the decided 
gainers in the end if they do. 


Executive 
Session Held 


} : JONES, Wash. (Rep.): Mr. 
* President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, After five min- 
utes spent in executive session the 
doors were opened. 

Mr. JONES, of Washington: I move 
that the Senate take a recess, the re- 
cess being until 12 o'clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate, under the order previously en- 
took a until tomorrow, 
March 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock 


tered, recess 
Tuesday, 


meridian. 





































































































































































HE House met at 12 o'clock 

I noon. The Chaplain, Rev. 

James Shera Montgomery, D. 
D., offered prayer. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Cumberland, Md. 
(Rep.): Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of District 
business, and pending that I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for gen- 
eral debate be equally divided; that I 
may control one-half of it and one-half 
be controlled by the gentleman from 
Texas, and that the debate be 
fined to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Abilene, Tex. (Dem.): 
I wish the gentleman would not ask 
that; there are two or parties 
who want to speak of other matters. 
Do not ask that it be confined to the 
bill. Matters intimately connected with 
District business ought to be included. 
There are some Members who want tu 
discuss for a few minutes matters inti- 
mately connected with District busi- 
ness of urgent importance, and that 
can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent because of the general rules of 
the House. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: I will modify my re- 
quest, and I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate 
be equally divided, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Texas 
and one-half by myself, and general de- 
bate limited to District legislation. 


con- 


three 


District Measures 
First Order of Business 

Mr. TILSON, Majority Leader, New 
Haven, Conn. (Rep.): It is hoped that 
the District business will not take 
longer than $ o’clock and that at that 
time we can go on with the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER: The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman 
Maryland that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of District bills on the Union 
calendar. 


from 


The motion was agreed to. Accord- 
ingly the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for'the consideration 
of District bills on the Union Calendar 


with Mr. Dowell in the chair. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN: Mr. Chairman, |! 
call up the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend 
an act regulating the height of build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 1, 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. The committee amendment was 
agreed to. On motion of Mr. Zihlman, 
the bill as amended was ordered to be 
laid aside with a favorable 
mendation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: “Mr. Chairman, 1 
call up the bill (H. R. 10204) providing 
‘an additional wing to the District Jail. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. The committee amendment was 
agreed to. On motion of Mr. Zihlman, 
the bill was ordered to be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Mr. Chairman, I 
now call up the bill (H. R. 7255) to reg- 
ulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


Situation Discussed 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. 
while the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
Madden], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is present, I 
want to discuss a subject upon which 
I have specially prepared a speech. In 
that speech I have quoted some ex- 
cerpts from the Record and from some 
laws of the District of Columbia, and 
have also quoted some commu®ications 
from various departments to myself 
and my correspondence with them, con- 
cerning inmates in the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, placed there by the Govern- 
ment institutions, and also certain of 
my correspondence on other matters 
bearing upon the question. 

I desire to use this time in discussing 
a most important question. 
over 100 boys now inearcerated in St. 
Llizabeths, alleged to be mentally de- 
ranged, for whom one of the Comimis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia has 
had himself appointed guardian, and is 
reaping them a golden 
by receiving 10 per cent of their estates 
and of their annual income, besides re- 
ceiving his commissioner's salary of 


$7 


recom- 


Chairman, 


It concerns 


from harvest 


500 and emoluments of his office. 
ypropriations Made for 


1, 
Hospital Maintenance 

St. Elizabeths Hospital is a Federal 
institution maintained here by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to house 
and care for mental defectives. It is 
an insane asylum. For the present fis- 
cal year Congress has appropriated and 
given it $1,023,000 out of the United 
States Treasury. In addition to this, in 
the District appropriation bill for the 
present fiscal year Congress appropri- 
ated and turned over to the Board of 
Charities $900,000 to spend in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital for the indigent insane 
of the District, and in the deficiency 
bill Congress gave to the Board of 
Charities for said purpose an additional 





sum of $260,000, making $1,160,000 
given to said Board of Charities for 


the present fiscal year to care for in- 
digent insane in St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and for the next fiscal year Congress 
has already appropriated $1,000,000 for 
said Board of Charities to spend in St, 
Elizabeths Hospital for indigent 
insane of the District. And for next 
fiscal year Congress has already appro- 
priated for St. Elizabeths Hospital 
$924,000 out of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

It is the practice here in the District, 
when police authorities first take into 
their custody any person alleged to be 
of unsound mind, to send them to Gal- 
linger Hospital for observance, from 
phence sooner or later they are sent to 


said 





St. Elizabeths Hospital under what is 
known as a certificate for 30 days. 


It is interesting to note that in the 
recent District appropriation bill for 
the next fiscal year the sum of $637,- 
550 is carried for Gallinger Hospital. 


Details Commissioner 
Fenning’s Activities 

T will 

Thursday, 


be remembered that on last 
March 18, 1926, when I 
had only 10 minutes, which precluded 
my giving any details, I then called 
attention to abuses now existing. 


It then developed that the gentle- 
man from Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations (Mr. Mad- 
den), and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Dyer), who is the ranking mem- 
ber next to the chairman on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, were not aware of 
the abuses. 


Before I get through, I will prove to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and to all my colleagues, 
that Commissioner Frederick A. Fen- 
ning is having himself appointed guar- 
dian for veterans of the World War, 
and is collecting a large sum of money 
from same in fees. 


I learned from the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau that Mr. Commissioner 
Fenning, attorney in the Evans Build- 
ing, is now guardian for 75 World War 
veterans, who are claimed to have lost 
their minds, and concerning whose 
property and compensation Mr. Com- 
missioner Fenning, attorney in the 
Evans Building, receives 10 per cent. 

Verily, Mr. 
has a bonanza. 


Commissioner Fenning 
All he has to do is to 
clip his coupons. He receives from the 
Veterans’ Bureau the estate of each 
one of these 75 wards, and he clips 
off 10 per cent of same for himself, 
and then off of their income, their com- 
pensation paid monthly by the Gov- 
ernment and all other income, he clips 
off of that each month 10 per cent for 
himself. 


When the 
Committee 


chairman of the great 
on Appropriations last 
Thursday said that if Commissioner 
Fenning was having himself appoint- 
ed @uardian for soldiers who had lost 
their minds, and was collecting fees 
for some, that “he ought to be put out 
of office,” he meant just what he said: 
and my prediction is that he will have 


him put out of office. 
* * 7 


Residence of Inmates 
Outside of District 

Mr. KING, Galesburg, IIl., 
Have you any evidence to show either 
Doctor White or the commissioner have 
corruptly administered any of these es- 
tates? 

Mr. BLANTON: Oh, what is 
ruption? Charging 10 per cent? No; 
they have kept within the law on the 
charges. But here is where the vice 
comes in. The law says that he can 
charge 10 per cent of their principal 
and 10 per cent of their income, and 
the law says that Mr. Commissioner 
Fenning when he draws $7,500 salary 
from the District government and the 
United States Government, because 
part is paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment, he must give all of his time 
to the duties of his office, and he is not 
so giving his time, but is reaping a 
golden harvest from the estates of poor 
unfortunates. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois see any vice in that? 

Mr. KING: The 
doing that. 

Mr. BLANTON: I am _ not 
those who say that the whole country 
is déing wrong. But this is a moral 
wrong, although there may be no spe- 
cific violation of law. 

Mr. LA GUARDIA, New York City, 
(Soc.): I think I see this vice in it. 
These boys are not District of Columbia 
beys, and as long as Mr. Fenning is 
guardian of the estates he is going to 
resist their being removed near to their 
homes. Is not that the great danger? 

Mr. BLANTON: That is just what 
happened to that poor Pennsylvania 
His mother could not qualify as 
guardian and receive his money, but it 
has to be paid to a professional guardian 
here in Washington. And when the 
relatives of this Florida boy ask that 
they be allowed to qualify as guardian 
and receive his money, such boon is 
denied them, and Commissioner Fen- 
ning continues to draw it. 

h R. CULLEN, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
“""(Dem.): I am very much interested 
in the veterans and in the hospital 
work. That has been a part of my 
life’s work. If the gentleman can an- 
swer this question, I would like him to 
do so. If there is a request made on 
Commissioner Fenning to transfer one 
of these unfortunate wards to his home 
and representation is made by his par- 
ents that they are willing to take the 
responsibility 

Mr. BLANTON: 

Mr. CULLEN: 
to do it? 

Mr. BLANTON: Yes. The _ gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Green) has been 
trying for a year to get his Florida boy 
transferred, but he has not succeeded. 

Mr. GREEN, Starke, Fla., (Dem.): I 
may say further that they pass the 
buck many times in this way: He says 
he is willing provided the doctors are 
willing; then, they shuffle the cards and 
eventually the doctors say they do not 
want him moved. They are in cahoots, 
and those human vultures are preying 
men who fought to defend 
this country. 


Legal Requirements as 


To Guardian Appointments 

Mr. DENISON, Marion, IIl., (Rep.): 
The gentleman from Texas has been i 
judge and a Jawyer. Has the 
man looked up the question of law and 
ascertained whether or not the law re- 
quires that a guardian must be ap- 
pointed in the jurisdiction in which the 
person of the lunatic is? 

Mr. BLANTON: I think that can be 


(Rep.): 


cor- 


whole country is 


one of 


boy. 





He will not do it. 
He absolutely refuses 


upon the 


gentle- 
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contended for if St. Elizabeths is their 
legal domicile, but it is not; under our 
present law in the District, yes. It is 
no more their legal domicile than Wash- 
ington is ours. But you understand 
that I am contending that this is a bad 
ruling and it is a bad law, and I am 
trying to get the House to change it. 
You take the Florida case. They are 
helding that Florida boy according to 
their rulings and their construction of 
the law, but that does not make it 
right. a 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Somerville,@Mass., 
(Rep.): Is not the fault, if there is a 
fault, in the court fully as much as in 
the commissioner? 


Mr. BLANTON: Well, lam not ready 
to make that statement just yet. I 
have the highest regard for Judge Mc- 
Coy and for the other members of the 
court and I am not ready to criticize 
them at all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Should not the 
gentleman be a little temperate 
in his accusation against the commis- 
sioner, who might be accused of moral 
turpitude in such a case as this, and 
not use the words he has used on the 
floor of the House when he accuses him 
of being a robber, but when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is simply following the 
procedure of the court? You 
stand, of course, I am not approving 
of his good taste in taking these cases, 
because I would not want to do it my- 
self, and I do not think the gentleman 
from Texas would want to do it, but I 
do not think that any man ought to 
stand on the floor of the House and ac- 
cuse another who 
to him, as the gentle- 


more 


under- 


man has no oppor- 
tunity to reply 
man from Texas has accused the com- 
missioner this afternoon. 

Mr. BLANTON: I 
charges until I am sure of my ground, 
and only when it is my duty to do so. 
These bad conditions will never. be 
remedied until they are made known to 
you colleagues, who have not had time 
to investigate them. 


never make any 


Reports to Court 


And Veterans’ Bureau 

Mr. RANKIN, Tupelo, 
I agree with the gentlem@ that if the 
facts are as he stated it is an outrage. 
But I want to call attention to the fact 
that last year law 
that I thought then and think now was 
conducive to just such a condition in 
a measure. It provided that all guard- 
ians of these veterans, no matter where 
located, should be forced to report, not 
only to the court, the safest safeguard 
any dependent could possibly have, but 
they must report to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. I pointed out then and still con- 
tend that the poor fellow who is getting 
a very small compensation, and whose 
guardianship is more or less a burden 
to some one who is trying to help him 
get along, is not going to be helped by 
his guardian being forced to make ex- 
tra reports to the Veterans’ Bureau, a 
thousand miles away. That has _ pos- 
sibly forced many boys into this district 
guardianship rather than to go into an 
institution without any guardian at 
home. I call attention to that, because 
if I get a chance I expect to offer an 
amendment to change that law. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Mr. Chairman, T 
refuse to be put in the position of de- 
fending the public acts of the commis- 
sioners or of Doctor White or of any 
of those who have had a part in the 
evils which have cropped up in the 


Miss. (Dem.): 


Congress passed a 


treatment of the insane at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. That is not my pur- 
pose in taking the floor. If all that 


the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Blanton) 
has said is true, it seems to me that 
the District Commissioners, the authori- 
ties over at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, all 
of the Veterans’ Bureau high officials, 
the District Court, and almost every- 
body who holds an official position in 
the District of Columbia ought to be in 
jail. 

What I have taken the floor for is to 
protest against a practice which has 
grown up with one or two Members of 
Congress of assailing and assassinating 
the character of the people connected 
with the Government service and with 
the District administration. I 
seen too much of it in the past. 


have 


There is too much taking advantage 
of the immunity which this floor 
guarantees to make statements against 
the character of citizen of the 
United States. I think that it is a re- 
flection upon all Members of Congress 
rather than upon one Member of Con- 
gress. And if there is not a rule in 
Congress which will prevent that thing, 
there ought to be. I have been tempted 
this morning to raise a point of order 
at some of the remarks which have 
been made. I think that it is the en- 
thusiasm—or may be the emotions—of 
the gentleman from Texas that carries 
him so far, but I want to assure him 
that the Members of Congress are not 
all imbeciles, and they can get the in- 
formation they need without the neces- 
sity of bringing in here or dragging in 
here a man’s reputation and assassinat- 


ing his character. 
* * * 


any 


Consideration of Kosher 


Meat Bill Renewed 

M® ZIHLMAN: Mr. Chairman, | 
+ ask that the bill be read for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. As used in this act— 

(a) The term includes 
and meat prepared for human 
consumption, whether alone or in com- 
bination with other products, 

(b) The term “person’’ means _indi- 
vidual,’ partnership, corporation, or as- 
sociation. 

Mr. WINGO, De Queen, Ark. (Dem.): 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Zihl- 
man) what is the necessity for subpara- 
graphs (a) and (b) in the bill, which 
make it unlawful to sell any meat that 


“meat” raw 


meat 


/ 


LC 


Extracts 
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is not kosher meat, representing it to 
be kosher meat? Why is 
necessity for this provision? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: ‘T will say to the 
gentleman it is my understanding this 
is a repetition of the law passed by 
the State of New York which has been 
carried to the Supreme Court and de- 
clared constitutional. 


Mr. WINGO: The point 1 make is 
that it is already unlawful to do what 
the gentleman has made unlawful by 
these provisions. Why repat the law? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, New York City 
(Dem): Let me answer the gentleman. 
The purpose of this bill is to prevent 
people from placing win- 
dows a certain sign by which it is rep- 
resented that a certain kind of meat is 
being sold on the premises 
truth and in fact, they have not one 
pound of such meat, although they are 
charging much higher prices for the 
meat they have. 

Mr. WINGO: Wait 4 moment. The 
gentleman has answered. Every lawyer 
in the House heard him make the state- 
ment that here is a dealer who is ad- 
vertising to his customers by a display 
card on the window that he is selling 
kosher meat when he has not a piece 
of kosher meat in his house, and the 
customers come in there and buy other 
meat on that representation I do not 
know what is wrong with the courts. 
If I were the judge of a court and a 
jury refused to convict upon such testi- 


there any 


upon their 


when, in 


mony TI would discharge the jury. I 
would not have anything more to do 


with them. 


Why, gentleman, I have aided prose- 
cuting 


attorneys in convicting under 
the general false pretenses and fraud 


Statutes cases that were almost on all 
fours with this case, although it did 
no involve kosher meat. We convict 
them in the States where they under- 
take to punish misrepresentations about 
nursery stock. The cas I particularly 
have in mind was where they were sell- 
ing peach trees representing them to be 
Kuberta trees when they knew they were 
not. When they sell kosher meat and 
know it is not kosher meat they have 
committed a criminal offense. 

But why waste time. I 
the necessities for this bill. 
stump speech, and it is good political 
bunk to say we have declared some- 
tiis unlawfui. It is true it is already 
unlawful; but you are going to make 
it unlawful again. The other part of 
the bill with reference to making them 
display signs is a very proper provis- 
ion, and I am not objecting to that. 
However, I am not going to waste time 
in moving to strike this out, although 
it is already the law and will only be 
piling up law on top of law, which seems 
to be the chief occupation of legislative 
bodies, including the Congress. 


appreciate 
There is a 


Declares Purpose of Law 


Is to Prevent Fraud 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I think my 
friend is greatly mistaken. The purpose 
of the proposed law is to prevent much 
fraud that has ben carried on in the 
District of Columbia and in all parts 
of the country, by which a _ certain 
sign is placed upon the window which 
would indicate that kosher meat is 
being Sold in the Jewish faith, when in 
truth and in fact they can not produce 
the kind of meat they offer for sale. It 
is just the same as if a man had upon 
his window a sign stating, “We are sell- 
ing 100 per cent woolen cloth,” when 
as a matter of fact. he has not 1 pound 
of wool in his place. Most people rely 
upon the sign on the window without 
asking further questions, believing that 
meat in accordance with the Mosaic law 
is being sold on the premises. 

I have examined the statutes of the 

District of Columbia, and I find no pro- 
vision of law by which you can prose- 
cute in these cases. I find no provision 
of law by which you can check up 
fraud of this kind. <A similar bill, which 
Was passed unanimously by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, which has 
been tested by all the courts of the State, 
then carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, and the United States Supreme 
Court has held the law constitutional 
and, namely, that it is within the police 
power of the States and within the police 
power of the Government to protect 
persons who rely upon emblems which 
would indicate that a certain commodity 
is being sold, and to protect those who 
are guided by these signs. 
Me: BEGG, Sandusky, Ohio (Rep.): 
i Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I think the discussion on 
this bill only serves to emphasize one 
or two things—that either we should not 
undertake to do of this kind of 
Igislation or else, he ought to pass a 
general statute to include everything. 

I want to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to a case that seeminly to me is 
just as bad a violation of the law as is 
this. I will take you down F street and 
show you a placard in the front of a 
jewelry store that advertises a going-out- 
of-business auction fale. If Congress is 
going to be at all responsible that the 
public is not cheated, then we ought to 
compel the man that runs going-out- 
of-business auction sales to go out of 
business when the sale is over or two 
weeks thereafter. That same man has 
conducted two other going-out-of-busi- 
ness auction sales. We have a statute 
on the books of the District of Colum- 
bia providing that he must a get a 
license to protect the public from fraud 
before He can run an auction sale. 

Mr. BLANTON: What is the gentle- 
man going to do with a great number 
of citizens who are orthodox Jews, who 


any 


are dependent upon strictly orthodox 
kosher meat under certain circum- 
stances, who want a law that protects 
them’ 


“Favorable Recommendation” 


For Bill Agreed To 
Mr. BEEDY, Portland. Me. 
Mr. Chairman, [ can not 


(Rep.): 
believe that 
my friend from Texus does not know 


that the existing law as to fraud pro- 
tects everyone, every prospective pur- 
chaser, Jew or Gentile, of any kind of 
merchandise, kosher meat or othaswise, 
against an attempted sale under mis- 
representation of the facts. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Mr. Chairman, | 
move that the bill be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Measure Would Authorize 


Jury Duty for Women 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Mr. Chairman, [| 
call up the bill H. R. 5823, a bill to 
amend the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relation to the qual- 
ification of jurors. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Long Beach, 
Calif. (Rep.): The bill is based, I should 
say, on the theory that we should grant 
inherent justice to the women citizens 
of the District of Columbia in exactly 
the same degree jin which it is now 
granted to the men. It is not an in 
novation in any sense of the word. For 
the information of the members of the 
House I will say that there are 20 
States in the which now have 
jury service for women. In alphabeti- 
cal order they are as follows: Arkansas, 
my own State of California, Delaware, 
IKKansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nevada, South Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. Now what 
has been the result of this granting of 
the right, an inherent right, I contend 
to the women of the land to serve on 
these juries in these various States 
which L have enumerated? Has it been 
a good thing or a bad thing? There 
was not one of testimony sub- 
mitted before the showing 
that this had been detrimental to the 
jury system of these States where it 
has been inaugurated. It shows that it 
has been of distinct advantage, that the 
whole jury has been uplifted 
and bettered by virtue of the fact that 
the women citizens along with the male 
citizens have had a part in the dispensa- 
Certainly no more im 
portant matter can come before the citt- 
zens of this country than the dispensa- 
tion of justice. It is in harmony with 
the giving of the right to women to 
vote and to participate in civic affairs 
throughout the country. Granted that 
in the District neither the male nor the 
female citizens have the legal right to 
vote, but the males do have the right to 
serve as jurors, and I claim that the 
women of the District of Columbia have 
that same imherent right and that it 
should be granted to them; if we do not 
do so, we create a distinction and, in my 
opinion, permit an injustice. 


Union 


Indiana, Iowa, 


New Jersey, 


word 
committee 


system 


tion of justice. 


Equal Legal Obligations 


For Men and Women 

Mr. ROMJUE, Macon, Mo. (Dem.): 
Under this legislation the 
women will be compelled to serve on a 
jury when summoned for that purpose 
the same as the men? Is that right? 

Mr. LINEBERGER: I will say to the 
gentleman she will have the same legal 
obligation to serve that a man has, but 
the judge of the*%court will be given the 
right to excuse them, as he does men, if 
reasons are submitted which to him are 
sufficient to warrant their excuse from 
jury service. 

Mr. JONES, Amarillo, Tex. (Dem.): 
Has there been any evidence of a move- 
ment among women showing a desire 
on their part to serve on juries? 1 
mean any considerable sentiment? 

Mr. LINEBERGER: I will say to the 
gentleman in regard to this question 
that I believe that a woman is more or 
less like a man—she square 
deal. There are women coming before 
the juries of the District of Columbia 
where the prosecuting attorney and the 
judge and the juries are men, and I be- 
lieve it is inherent in a woman to desire 
that she may be tried before a jury of 
her peers, just the same as a man does. 
How ean she feel that this is true when 
those of her sex are prohibited from 
sitting among those who are to judge 
her case? 

Mr. JONES: What I am getting at is 
whether there was evidence of any con- 
siderable this matter, or 

hether anybody came before the com 
mittee to indicate that there was a con 
siderable part of the 
women for this service on juries? 

Mr. LINEBERGER: Well, in answer 
to that T will say to the gentleman that 
if he will read the hearings he will find 
ihat there was substantially no opposi- 
tion to this bill, but on the other hand 
there was very considerable sentiment 
in favor of it. 

Mr. BLANTON: Suppose this body 
summoned to appear for jury service were 
a number of women. Some of them are 
mothers. Some of them live 12 miles 
from here. Some of these mothers have 
little children at home. All of today 
and all of tomorrow may be taken up 
by preliminary motions. After a week 
the venire is chosen. Six of them are 
mothers. They are kept away from their 
children for two weeks, perhaps. 
the gentlmean desire that? 

Mr. LINEBERGER: Oh, the gentleman 
many difficulties that do not 
really exist. 


proposed 


wants a 


sentiment in 


desire on the 


Does 


can see 


Not 


Maintains Measure Does 
Veet Approval of Women 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the enacting clause. 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
Congress should pause for just a mo- 
ment before inflicting upon the women 
of the District any more of the respon- 
and civic 
than they care to assume. 


activities 
A minority 
of the women in the District of Colum- 
bia are advocating such 
these, but, as a matter of fact, from 80 
cent of the people of the 
District are opposed to them. It is the 
same in my own State. We have two 
members of the 
Legislature. 


sibilities, cares, 


measures a5 


to 85 per 


women Massachuseits 
This bill, or a similar one 
before the 


for three years during the incumbency 


to it, has been Legislature 


of those women, and it has been de 
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through the argu- 


members 


featea every year 
of one of those women 
who knows how the women feel in re- 
gard to it. 

It is not a measure which meets with 
the approval of the women themselves, 
and I think we should at least show 
some consideration for the 
ing, intelligent, and home-loving women 
Nation. I believe we should 
trying to get them 
work and change their sex through leg- 
islation. It can not be done. 

oo CHAIRMAN: 


motion of the 
The question was 


ment 


hard-work- 


of our 


uvoid to do men’s 


The question is 


on the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

taken, and the Chair 
the committee divided; and 


being in doubt, 
there were 

aves 50, noes 46. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Mr 
ask for tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there 
65, noes 50. So the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause was agreed to 


Bills Are 


Reported Separately 
Mr. ZIHLMAN: Mr. 
that the committee do now 
und report back to the House H. R. 
9398, H. R. 10204, H. R. 7255, 
sundry amendments, with the 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bills as amended 
report back H. R. 
©9823 with the recommendation that the 

enacting clause be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dowell, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the commit- 
tee, having had under consideration cer- 
tain bills on the Union Calendar, had 
directed him to report back H. R. 9398 
and H. R. 10204, with sundry 
ments thereto, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and the bills as amended do pass: and 
had directed him to report back the bill 
H.. RR. without 
the recommendation 


Chairman, I 


were—ayes 


Chairman, I 
move rise 
with 


recoln 


do pass; and also 


amend- 


7265, amendment, with 
that it do pass; 
and had directed him to report H. R. 
5823 back to the 


House, with the rec- 


ommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk will re- 
port the bills separately. 

The Clerk read as follows: H. R. 
1020. A bill providing an additional 
wing to the District jail. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. The bill was ordered to be 


engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. On 
motion of Mr. Zihlman, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER: The Clerk 
port the next bill. 


The Clerk read as 
9398. 


will re- 


follows: H. R. 
A bill to amend an act regulat- 
ing the height of buildings in the Dis- 
trict, approved June 1, 1910. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. The bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. On 
motion of Mr. Zihlman, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER: The Clerk will re- 

port the next bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: H. R. 
A bill to regulate the sale of 





kosher meat in the 
bia. 


District of Colum- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. On motion of 
Mr. Zihiman, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was 
laid on the table. 


Bill Providing Jury 


Duty for Women Recommitted 
The SPEAKER: The Clerk will re 
port the next bill. 
The Clerk read as 
5823. A bill to 
Law for 


follows: Hi. R. 
amend the Code of 
the District of Columbia in 
relation to the qualifications of jurors. 

The SPEAKER: 
concurring in the 
mittee. 

Mr. BLANTON: 
the previous 


The question is on 
action of the com- 
Mr. Speaker, I move 
question on the 
of the Committee of the Whole. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The question was taken: and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lineberger) there 
were—avyes 57, 


motion 


noes 57. 
Tellers were ordered. The committee 
again divided: and the tellers reported 
that there were 70 ayes and 63 noes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER: Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
no quorum is present. 


The SPEAKER: The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and sixty Members present, not a 
quorum. 


The doors were closed, the Sergeant 
at Arms was directed to bring in absent 
Members, and the Clerk called the roll. 

The question was 
were—veas 122, 
“present” 1, not voting 119. 

The SPEAKER: The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union is 
not agreed to, and the bill is recom- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whule 
tlouse on the state of the Union. 


Majority Leader Sums Up 


Appropriation Measures 

Mr. DICKINSON: Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. Accord- 
ingly the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the with Mr. 
in the chair. 

ME TILSON: Mr. 
— House is now considering the last 
of the bills. 


taken: 
189, 


and there 


nays answered 


further 
10425) 


Union, Hawley 
Chairman, the 


regular appropriation 
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Therefore it is an appropriate time for 
me to say something in regard to the 
situation in which we find our. 
selves. The great Appropriations Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of its able 
chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Madden], has accomplished a no- 
table work in not only holding the ap- 
propriations down to the Budget esti- 
mates but in many instances going sub- 
stantially below those estimates. It goes 
without saying that what has been ac- 
complished in the way of economy in 
appropriations is due more to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee than to anyone else. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that on the basis of the 
Budget estimates already made and ad- 
ditional expenditures already authorized 
there Will be a deficit in the Treasury 
This deficit will be made good 
in part by the surplus in 
revenues. There will be a 
small surplus in the Treasury at the 
end of the present fiscal year, owing 
to the fact that the new tax law will 
full effect less than half of the 
year. If the estimate of re- 
ceipts and expenditures here submitted 
believe it to be, sub- 
every additional million of 
expenditure authorized by Congress will 
be increasing the difference between in- 
come and outgo to just the extent of 
such authorization. 

The estimate to whieh I refer of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for 1927 is based 
Budget figures corrected 
to take care of the tax reductions made 
by the recently enacted law. 

. * = 


fiscal 


in 1927. 
in whole or 
the 1926 


be in 
present 


is correct, as I 


stantially, 


on the and 


My point is simply this: We can add 
from any item of esti- 
moted expense. We can pare some of 
the Budget’s estimates, if need be, and 
make an expenditure in one _ place 
rather than in another place. I have 
given the House the best estimate ob- 
of what the receipts and ex- 
penditures are going to be as a whole, 
so that we may have before us the 
entire picture. We should not forget 
that we, the House of Representatives, 
are particularly responsible under the 
Constitution for the financial side of the’ 
Government. It is with this in mind 
that I present this statement and hope 
that we may seriously think and act 
upon it. 


Long-and-Short-Haul Bill 


Mentioned in House 

Mr. HILL, Baltimore, Md. (Rep.): On 
Tuesday, March 16, by unanimous con- 
sent, the Senate ordered that on Calen- 
dar Day, Wednesday, March 24, 1926, at 
not later than 3 p. m., it would proceed 
to vote, without further debate, upon 
any amendment that may be pending, 
any amendment that may be offered, 
and upon the bill, S. 575 


to or subtract 


tainable 


575, to amend sec- 
tion 4 of the interstate commerce act. 

For several weeks the Senate has de- 
great deal of time to the con- 
sideration of the proposed amendment 
of section 4, of the interstate commerce 
as provided by S. which is 
known as the Gooding bill. 

I do not propose to take up very much 
time of the House in a discussion of 
this measure, but I feel that this at- 
tack on the functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be no- 
ticed here, even before final action upon 
this bill in the Senate. In the last 
Congress, this whole question of rate 
making by congressional action as op- 
posed to rate making by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was fully de- 
bated here in this House upon consid- 
eration of congressional action in refer- 
ence to the Pullman surcharge. The 
House defeated very definitely the pro- 
posal to substitute Congress for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
gard to rate making. There is pending 
at the present time the Butler bill in 
the Senate, based on the same theory 
as the Gooding bill, the Butler bill 
being a congressional attack upon the 
of port differentials, based on 
geographical location, granted to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Camden, and other ports. For 
vears these matters have been fought 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but now Senator Butler 
and Senator Gooding are proposing to 
take away the functions of rate making 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
and place them with Congress. 
Although extremely short, the Gooding 
bill is very important. 
not expressing any opinion as 
merits or demerits of the pro- 
visions as to the long and short-haul 
rates, but I do strongly feel that the 
principle of the Gooding bill as well as 
the principle of the Butler bill to sub- 
stitute a Congress for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by amending 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act 
is entirely wrong. 

I have watched the debates in the 
Senate very carefully on the Gooding 
bill, and I feel confident that the bill 
will be defeated when it comes to a 
vote on Wednesday, but there is always 
the possibility of the passage of such 
as bill as this, and we should be pre- 
pared in this House to realize the seri- 
ousness of the attack on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission contained 
in the Gooding bill. 


Adjournment 

Me: DICKINSON of lowa: Mr. Chair- 
+ man, I move that the committee 
do now rise. The motion was agreed 
to. Accordingly the committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Hawley, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 10425), the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m,) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 
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Inadequate Traffic Methods Cost 


+ 





Delegates of 44 States Hear 
Suggestions for Better Control 





Complete Survey of Conditions in Every Com- 
munity Declared First Step Toward Effective 
Dealing With Growing Menace to Life. 


[Highway eae Trame Control.] 


JLOLLOWING is a continuation of the report of the Committee on Causes 


of Accidents submitted to the Second 
and Highway Safety which, with delegates from 44 States, 


day meeting in Washington on March 


of three other committecs. 


The appalling annual increase in auto- 

mobile accidents is due in large measure to 
the tremendous increase in number, of ve- 
hicles upon our roadways. It has not been 
possible, in the comparatively few years 
since the advent of the motor car, to alter 
streets and highways to meet the needs 
of this enormous growth of vehicular traf- 
fic. Nor have all the people who walk and 
drive been able to acquire the necessary 
skill and judgment to cope with the mul- 
tiplicity of hazards which have resulted. 
é These hazards must be reduced, and at 
the same time the level of competence 
must be raised. Provision must be made 
for the greatest possibe improvement in 
cars, highways, and traffic systems; and 
the public must be brought by education 
to a point where it can and will avoid as 
far as possible the dangers inherent in 
highway transportation. 


In accident prevention the lessening of 
human incompetence and of physical haz- 
ards are both of great importance. 
this end a clear understanding of all the 
factors which cause or contribute to cause 
accidents is indispensable. Unfortunately 
reliable and detailed data on which to 


To | 


National Street 


Conference on 
began a three- 


23. Appended to it are the reports 


; are unwarranted and often misleading be- 





build a sound knowledge of underlying ; 


causes are very difficult to get. 
can not all be gathered by traffic officers, 
participants and casual observers of acci- 
dents. Information from these sources, 
important as it is, must be supplemented 
by special investigations. The conclusions 
of this Committee based on such data as 
are available today are therefore followed 
by a-series of recommendations for exten- 
= ysive and intensive studies. There is need 
for research and experiments, carefully 
planned to lay a solid foundation of knowl- 
edge about accidents. why they occur, and 
. wpat must be done to prevent them. 


Specific 
Conclusions 

1. Accidents to pedestrians and to mo- 
torists.—Fatal collisions of motor vehicles 
with pedestrians seem to be increasing at 


a rate out of all proportion to the rate of 





increase in the total number of fatal traf- 


fice accidents. Should not the education 
and regulation of pedestrians as well as of 
drivérs be given greater attention than at 
present? 

2. Examination and licensing of opera- 
tors—A large number of accidents have 
been caused indirectly by the failure of 
many jurisdictions to require a license to 
drive, or, when a license is required, to 
examine adequately all applicants and to 
refuse licenses to those who are a menace. 


3. Dangerous human traits.—Reckless- 
ness, carelessness and incompetence are 
the human traits which most frequently 
lead to accidents. So far as practicable, 
means must be developed for discovering 
and removing from the highways all who 
show that they cannot or will not drive 
in a manner thoroughly consistent with 
safety. A driver’s incompetence may con- 
sist of (a) ignorance of regulations and 
customs, (b) lack of sufficient strength or 
quickness or skill in managing his motor 
vehicle, (c) serious defect of sight or hear- 
ing, (d) defective intelligence, or (e) tem- 
peramental inability to maintain self-con- 
trol and do the right thing in an emer- 
gency. This last form of incompetence ‘s 
the hardest to discover, but the other 
forms readily come to light in an ade- 
quate examination. 
due t9 
habits, 


4. Conflicting habits.—Confusion, 
conflict of a driver's old and new 
or due to different habits of 
drivers, frequently causes accidents. This 
confusion can be reduced by the adoption 
of uniform laws, uniform regulations and 
rules of the road, uniform signs and signais 
and uniform mechanisms of car control. 


5. Alcohol.—The universal condemnation 
of the intoxicated driver is fully warranted 
by the facts. It less generally re- 
cognized that even small amounts of alco- 
hol, quite insufficient to intoxicate, tend to 
decrease the higher forms of skill and 
perhaps also to lessen the sense of respon- 
sibility. It is highly probable that alcohol 
has contributed to many accidents which 
have been ascribed to inattention, confu- 
sion, recklessness, loose steering gear or 
some other cause. Investigation is neces- 
sary to determine the extent to which 
alcohol is etither a contributory or a prin- 
cipal cause of accidents. 


is 





6. Fatizgue.—A 
number of accidents occur 
hour of traffic in the late 
contrasted with the number at the peak 
hour in the morning It is important 
to determine how far various obscure 
facts, such as fatigue of drivers from a 
long period at the wheel, as well as fatigue 
of drivers and pedestrians after 
work, cause this significant increase of 
accidents in the late afternoon, in 
intelligently to focus campaign of pre- 
vention upon this period when casualties 
are most frequent. 


disproportionately large 
at the peak 
afternoon, as 


a day’s 


order 


Needed Research Into 


Causes of Accidents 


7. Need of detailed information about 





accidents.—Most accidents result from a 


combination of causes rather than from a 





The facts | Effectiveness 


are at hand as 
number hazards faced 
in given time by such groups. Data 
on hazards met by representative samp- 
lings of the driver population are needed, 
in order to draw reliable conclusions from 
our present statistics of drivers involved 
in accidents. Similar data are wanted in 
regard to the relative frequency of dif- 
ferent types of vehicles, of roadway, and 
of physical hazards in general. 

data.—The 
tabulation and 
data in 
propor- 
by 
to 


cause no adequate data 


to the relative of 


a 


9. Analysis of accident next 
step involves the careful 
analysis of the detailed accident 
comparison with the data as to 
tionate hazards, supplemented 
investigations as are necessary 
mine the followirlg: 


such 
deter- 
(a) Hazards of the highway.—Relative 
importance in causing accidents of those 
features of and highways which 
constitute hazards to the average driver 
and pedestrian. 


streets 


(b) Mechanical defects.—Defects in 
sign, construction or adjustment of motor 
vehicles’ which are often principal or con- 
tributory causes of accidents. 

(c) Effectiveness of measures of control.— 
or lack of effectiveness 
various traffic laws, regulations, 


de- 


of 
systems, 


| signs and signals in preventing accidents. 


| Physical 


of 


(d) Characteristics 
and mental 


of “repeaters.” 
characteristics 


drivers who have shown a proneness to 
accident. 
10. Methods of examining applicants for 


licenses. — Different jurisdictions vary 
widely in their methods of examining ap- 
plicants for operators’ licenses. There 
should be a thorough investigation to de- 
termine the best practicable means of ex- 


amining applicants so that incompetence 
of whatever form will more surely be re- 
vealed. With these means of examina- 


tion available for jurisdictions which care 


; to use them, a larger proportion of dan- 


different | 





single cause. Information should, there- 
fore, be gathered and reported so as to | 
give the complete picture of the acci- 
dent, including contributory circumstances 
as well as primary cause. 
8. Proportionate frequency of hazards.— 

Many current assertions about proneness 
to accident of certain classes of drivers, 


such as youths, women, or taxicab drivers, i 


gerous drivers could be excluded from the 
highways. 


Special Examination 
Of Repeaters 


11. Special examination of repeaters —A 
study of drivers who have been involved 
in more than one accident is recommended. 
Such a study should develop means for 
determining in advance that certain ap- 
plicants for licenses are unusually danger- 
ous and their applications should 


| denied. 


12. Special examinatons for 
drivers.—Since public 
drivers of commercial 
vehicles are, when incompetent, an 
standing public menace, there should be 
a study to determine what should be re- 


professional 
chauffeurs 
and emergency 


quired of these classes of drivers in the- 


way of more rigid and thorough examina- 


out- | 








adding to our present knowledge of acci- 
dents, and of devising, in the light of this 
understanding, the best means to avert 
the present appalling loss of property and 

of life. 
By the Committee: 
Ww. 


V. BINGIIAM, 


Chairman. 


Report on Metropolitan 
Traffic Facilities 


Herbert Hoover, Chairman, National 


Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 


Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The work of the Committee on 
Metropolitan Traffic Facilities follows 
largely as a sequel to the work of three | 


committees of the First 


ence on Street and Highway Safety which 


reported respectively on Traffic Control, 
Construction and Engineering, and City 
Planning and Zoning. The reports of 
those committees gave much detail as to 
measures for improvement of traffic condi- 
tions and should continue to be of value 
in the future, as they have been since | 


their publication, to those concerned with 


traffic improvement in the various parts of | 


the country. 


The problem of safety on our streets 
and highways is inextricably linked with 
the provision of streets, highways and 


traffic 


ordered flow 


control systems which will insure an 


of traffic. Without such pro- 
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| Visions there is bound to be uncertainty | D. L. TURNER, Consulting Engineer, State Transit Commission, New York, N. Y. 
and confusion with continued losses of HAROLD E. WEST, Chairman, Maryland Public Service Commission, Baltimore, } 
life, personal injuries and damages to Md. > | 
property, and also congestion and delays | FRANK C. WRIGHT, Editor, Engineering News-Record, New aa N, ¥: | 

: . ios et MRS. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wash- | 
resulting in great additional economic | ‘ . | 
ington, D. C. | 
waste. | , , ‘US. Consulti Sngi few York. N. Y | 
| COL. W. J. WILGUS, Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. | 
The present report is, in large measure, | HAROLD R. YOUNG, National Retail Dry Goods Association, Washington, D. c. | 
{ 
a response to inquiries that have been | | 
received since the First National Confer- | speed of operation, source, destination and | case of two large cities in a single metro- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety from | other similar data. Once completed the | politan area, to form a joint traffic commit- 
many different communities, organizations | survey should be kept up to date. tee with representatives of suburban com- 
and State or local conferences as to the munities added. When developments war- 
procedure which should be followed in deal- May Be Part of rant, an Official metropolitan authority 
ing with the ‘traffic problem. Your Com- ee vs ay or . ysi row 
a € Ee zs General City Plan may be created to control physical growth, 
mittee has, therefore, been especially Tt a (of traf supervise public utility services and pro- 
: o s : te: ‘ nN n fe “é ce 
mindful of the wide variety of conditions ae oe pean Be ar Fe vide for proper traffic facilities within 
i d siz hie al . _ | facilities may be part of a general city plan : 
and sizes of communities, and has endeav- li 1 if auci large population centers. 
. s | or é ares & or, if no such 
ored to present in this report a program | a. agg og a a a traffic pro By the Committee, 
: ; ; ‘ : an has been established, a_ traffic . : 
of organization and procgdure which it P Z ; FREDERIC : . 
= gram may be developed in advance of eA FA salar -csicrbl 


| congestion 


be | 


and | 


tion, demanding a higher competence than | 


of ordinary applicants for licenses. 

13. Special examinations for the physi- 
cally handicapped.—There should also 
an investigation to decide 
how far individuals 
special handicap, 
hearing, loss of 
nevertheless skillful operators, 
might not be granted at 
license to drive. 

14. A center for highway accident re- 
search.—Some central organization or or- 
ganizations, with cooperation of local 
bodies, should be asked to undertake the 
ingestigations here indicated. 

15. Funds.—It is urgently 
men of means and of public 
interested corporations, 
the opportunity to supply 
cial resources needed for 

Very of the 
deaths from street 
are, strictly speaking, 
lic policy would 
know the 


be 
whether or 
suffering from 
such as poor eyesight 
limb, old age, 


in 
a 
or 
or but 


least a limited 


hoped that 
spirit, as well 
will recognize 
the large finan- 
these researches. 
000 annual 
highway accidents 
unavoidable. Pub- 
suggest that, until 
contrary, accident 


as 


few more than 23, 


and 





to every 


might or | 


should be regarded as one that could have | 


been avoided if there had been competence 


and the will to use this competence aright. | 


The question then far the com- 
munity and the individual users of high- 
ways will can go 


is, how 


or 


in the direction of 


| give traffic data 
| ties, 


we | population 


hopes will be of service to the communi- 
ties or metropolitan areas concerned, 
ever their circumstances 


what- 


- 


Summary of 


Conclusions Reached 

The Committee 
summary its 
dations: 


1. With of life, personal injuries 
and actual destruction of property in traf- 
fic accidents estimated at $600,000,000 an- 
nually, additional resulting from 
and extra distance traveled as 
result of inadequate traffic facilities, 
increased maintenance and operating costs 
of vehicles due to improper road surfaces, 
excessive grades, time lost at grade cross- 
ings and drawbridges, and other causes 
bring the annual to an estimated 
amount of $20 per capita on the entire 
population of the United States, or a total 
of more than $2,000,000.000 per annum. 


submits 
findings 


the 
and 


following 


of recommen- 


losses 


losses 


a 


loss 


: ° 
These great annuaf losses constitute 
one of the most conspicuous and 


dividual, not only through the continual 
menace to life and safety, but also 
through the increased costs of nearly 
every necessity of life. For the correction 
of this waste large expenditures are 
amply justified. 

3. The magnitude of the sums involved 


in providing adequate traffic 
quires due consideration of the serious 
burden of taxation involved, and a prop- 
erly worked out and budgeted program. 
4. Any program ‘improvement 
traffic facilities will necessarily 
some urgent, immediate 
long-time items. The latter will generally 
call for thorough study and correlation 
with other improvements, but the necessity 
for thorough planning in such, cases 
should not be permitted to prolong unduly 
the commencement of actual nor 
should it with the prompt execu- 
tion of remedial measures. 


facilities re- 


for of 


items and some 


work, 
interfere 
urgent 
> AS 
traffic 
munity metropolitan 
traffic survey giving 
sical data as to increase 


a basis for any comprehensive 


improvement pfogram, every com- 


or have 
phy- 
and distribution of 
vehicles, street, highway 
industrial and com- 


area should 


a the necessary 
and 
and transit facilities, 
mercial developments, schools, recreational 
facilities and other factors affecting the 
traffic problem. should also 
as to use of existing facili- 
flow of traffic at various times, types 
average traveled, 


The survey 


of vehicles, distances 
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wide- | 
| spread economic wastes, reaching every in- 


include | 


a more comprehensive plan. The program 
should include: 

covering facilities for 
h-- 


(a) A transit plan, 
| the mass movement of population 
| hicles of all classes, including rapid transit, 

steam railroad commuter service, street 
car lines, bus lines, private automobiles 
and other means. 


ye- 


(bo) A street and highway plan, providing 
for main thoroughfares, by-pass and inter- 
connecting thoroughfares, secondary 
streets, business and industrial streets, and 
local residence streets, with any necessary 


enlargements and improvements required 
| to carry the traffic with expedition and 
safety. 


(c) A traffic control plan, to provide for 
the orderly improvement of facilities and 
measures for the safe and efficient utiliza- 
tion of street and highway capacity. 

7. To provide ways and means for de- 
veloping and carrying out traffic improve- 
ments, a sound financial program should 
be established which will assure properly 
balanced progress in such “improvements 
and which will properly distribute the 
burden of providing the necessary funds. 





8. The magnitude and ramificatien of the 


| programs are such that it will generally 
| have to be carried out by a number of 
| different department of the city or local 


governments. 
tion is needed, 


A traffic planning organiza- 
however, to insure proper 
planning of traffic facilities and _ traffic 
control, to assure cooperation of the ad- 
ministrative agencies concerned and to en- 
list public support. This organization may 
consist of: 
(a) An official 
such 


traffic commission, includ- 
ing officials as- the chief of police. 
the city engineer, the engineer of the City 
plan commission, a representative of the 
public authority supervising city transit 
and transportation, a member the city 
council, representative of the city's 

| legal department. This commission should 

| 

| 


of 
and a 


be a permanent body with the services of 
a paid staff, in charge of a_ technically 
trained engineer. It should prepare a 
comprebensive traffic plan, make and keep 
up to date the traffic survey and prepare a 
| traffic ordinance and regulations or recom- 
mend from time to time modifications in 
the existing ordinance and _ regulations 
made necessury by changes in conditions, 


Unofficial Traffic 
Committee Valuable 

(b) It will usually be of value to have an 
unofficial traffic eommittee, including the 
members of the official traffic commission 
together with representatives of automo- 
bile clubs and assoefations, safety councils, 


chambers of commerce, street railway com- 
panies, 





motor bus companies, retail mer- 
chants’ associations, trucking organiza- 
tions and other interested groups. The 
traffic committee should serve in an ad- 
Visory capacity to the traffic commission 
and assist in securing the interest and 
|} Support of vurious representative organiza- 
| tions and the public generally. If there is 
no traffic commission the traffic committee | 
may temporarily carry out the functions 


of both 


bodies, 


%. In the improvement of main highways 


leading tu and from large centers of popu 


lation it is frequently found that admin- 
istrative jurisdiction over various sections 
of the road is divided among municipal, 
} county, state and even national authorities. 
| In such cases practical results in reliev- 
| ing traffic congestion will usually be ob- 


tained most quickly 
tion the authorities 
through creation of joint 
and determine policies of location, 
construction, of the 
highways 


by voluntary coopera- 


between concerned 


the boards to 


consider 


maintenance and use 


| 10. To provide unifled consideration and 





| treatment of traffic problems in metropol 
itan areas whieh include more than one 
city or u city and politically independent 
: suburbs, it will generally be necessary to 
depend upon an enlargement of the .un- 
official traffic committee of the central city 


by adding proper representatives of im 


Tt | portant suburban communities, or in the 





1 





| complete record of accident statistics. ' 








Chairman. 
® 
Report on Committee 
On. Statistics 
Herbert Hoover, 
Conference on 


| 
Chairman, 

Street and Highway | 
Safety, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Statistics pre- 
sents herewith its second report on street 
and highway accidents | 
United States. | 


Although we found in our report of 1924 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Sir: 


throughout the 


| that accurate and complete data regarding 


such accidents were lacking, we endeav- 
ored, on the basis of available informa- 
tion, to present the most complete pos- 


sible picture of conditions in 1923 and 1924. 

The survey 
rily with 
partial 


here presented deals prima- 
returns for 1924, and with | 


1925. 


the 
returns for 


The committee finds that improvement 
has been made in the fleld of accident re- | 
porting. Much remains to be done, yet | 
there has been distinct progress among | 
the States. and among many of the large 
cities as well, toward a more regular, more 
nearly current, and much more nearly 


As the result of its consideration of 
statistical information derived from every 
possible source, your committee submits 
the following findings and recommenda- 
tions: 


Committee's 


Summary of Conclusions 

1. In the United States in the yeur 1924, 
23,300 deaths and nearly 600,000 serious 
personal injuries occurred in street and 
highway accidents. Automobile traffic was | 
involved in at least 85 per cent of these 
accidents. | 

2. There was an of 3 
in the number traffic fatalities 
compared 1923. This 
entirely to an increase in automobile 
dents, which resulted in an increase of 
6.8 per cent fatalities. The number of | 
fatalities caused by railway gt cross- | 
ing accidents, street accidents, and 
by all in 
192 


increase cent 
1924 
due 
acci- 


per 
Pr 

in 

was 


of 


as with 


in 
rade 
by ear 
horse vehicles, 
4 P 

3. Statistics available 
dealing principally 
automobile 


drawn declined 


for the vear 1925, 
the number 
large cities, 





with 


of 
accidents in | 


indi- 
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Any Program for Improvement Must Involve 
Both Urgent, immediate Items and Long- 
Time Steps, Report Says. 


inerease in the number of [{ 
but the rate of in- 


cate a further 
automobile fatalities, 
crease was less than in 1924. For 78 
cities dn the aggregate, the fatalities in- 
creased 5.0 per cent from 1923 to 1924, | 
and 2.4 per cent from 1924 to 1925. 

4. The peak in the rate of increase, 
both in automobile fatalities and in other 
traffic fatalities well, seems to have 
been reached in 1923. The rate of increase 
was less in 1924 than in 1923, and appears 
to have been less in 1925 than in 1924. 


| 
Railway grade crossing accidents, and 
increased 


as 


5. 
the fatalities caused by them, 
3 during the first ten 


about per cent 


months of 1925. 


Death Rate Decline 


In Larger Cities 
6. In 1924 of 
fataltics declined in 6 of the States of the 


the number automobile 


registration atea, and remained stationary 
States the 
but the death 


in 1 State. In 2 other num- 


ber slightly increased, 
that 


rate 


from declined, while 


29 


cause slightly 


in registration States the death rate 


increased as well as the number of fatali- | 

7. There indications of 
of 
larger 


encouraging 
reduction the number automobile 
in of the cities. 
Of the 78 cities of over 100,000 population 
for which comparable information is sup- 
plied by the Department of Commerce, 33 
reported a decrease for 1924 in the number 
of automobile fatalities; in two cities the 
number remained stationary. 


are 
a in 


some 


the safety movement and safety education 
generally are beginning to produce: results 
in the traffic’ field, 


been much slower than in the field of in- 


where progress has 


dustrial safety. The battle is not yet won, 


however. Merely to record a reduction 
in automobile 
Fatal accidents 
forms of traffic accidents are de- 
They 


The number 


in the rate of increase 
fatalities is not sufficient. 
in other 
clinifig. should decline still further. 
and rate of fatalities in auto- 
mobile accidents should also be reduced. 
There must be no lessening of intensive 
effort until this needless loss of human life 
has not only been checked, but has been 
reduced to the smallest possible ~—e 
tions. 
By the Committee, 
W. M. STEUART, 


Chairman, 


Report of Committee 


On Public Relations 


HERBERD HOOVER, Chairman, 
National Conference on Street and High- 


way Safety, 
Washington, D. C. 
The purposes which you announced in 


calling the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety 
24 have largely been accom- 


into existence in the 
spring of 19 
plished. These purposes were, first to focus 


public attention on the appalling and 
steady increase in street and highway ac® 





In 1925, ac compared with 1924, 27 out 
of 78 cities for which comparable informa- 
tion was available reported a decrease, 


while 3 cities showed no change. 


8. Another hopeful sign was the pro- 
gressive reduction in a few cities Six of 
the principal cities showed reductions in 
automobile fatalities in both 1924 and 1925, 
while 2 of thesexcities reported reductions 
of 5 per cent or more in both years. The 
Committee calls particular attention. to 
the record of thees cities, as an indica- 
tion that what has been done in some lo- 
calities can and should be done in others. 


9. The Committee renews its recom- 
mendations of 1924 emphasizing the neces- 
sity for acurate, complete, and up-to-date 
statistical information regarding traffic ac- 
cidents. It also renews its recommenda- 
tions looking toward standard definitions 
of terms, reasonable uniformity in report- 
ing and #abulating schedules, and the as- 
sembly of information regarding the cause 


| of accidents. 


| Information Which 


Is Needed 


10. The information which should be 
secured regarding traffic accidents may be 
grouped under the following headings, 
which are a revision, after further consid- 
eration, of the recommendations of the 
Committee in 1924: 

(a) Location. 

(b) Time (hour). 

(c) Type. 

(d) Weather. 

(e) Road conditions. 

(ft) Lighting condition (street). 

(g) Physical condition of persons in- 


volved. 

(th) Experience of driver. 

(i) Age of driver. 

(j) Relation of driver to owner. 

(k) Mental condition of driver. 

(1) What was the driver doing. 

(m) Condition of or curs at time of 
accident. 

(n) Speed of car or cars. 

(o) Primary cause of accident. 

(p) Contributing causes or circumstances 
of accident. 
(q) Violation of traffic 
laws. 
(vr) Age and sex of 
(s) Extent of injuries. 
(t) Estimate of property damages. 
(u) Preventativéa action recommended. 
11. On the whole, and considering the 
record from every possible angle, the Com- 
mittee feels justified in the conclusion that 
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cidents, and second, to develop a compre- 
hensive program for improvement of traf- 
fic conditions and reduction of accidents 
upon which all concerned, including State 
and municipal officials and other inter- 
ested groups could agree. 


The awakening of public consciousness 
is shown not only in the widespread at- 
tention which has been given to the sub- 
ject throughout the country, but also, in 
you Committee’s opinion, is reflected in 
the decided change in the trend of the 
acident record, which up to and including 
1923 was mounting at a progressively in- 
creasing rate, but which in 1924 showed a 
much lower rate of increase, and a still 
lesser rate in 1925, being kept down almost 
to the 1924 figures. This Committee is 
convinced that the widespread publicity 
resulting from the work of the cae 
itself, and the splendid support given by 
the participating organizations and other 
interested groups, have had a marked in- 
fluence in bringing to all classes of the 
population concerned a realization of e 
responsibilities in dealing with this prPob- 
lem. There is urgent need, however, that 
this program of publicity and enlistment 
of support by the public generally be 
actively continued. 


Radios and Tractors 
| Searce on Farms 





Census Report ‘Shows California 
In Lead After Canvass Made 
by Bureau in 10 States. 


| [Radios—Tractors—Farms. ] 
2671 

Census reports from ten States, recently 
announced by the Bureau of Census 
of the Department of Commerce, show 
only a small percentage of farms in each 
State having either tractors or radio out- 
fits. The figures revealed are taken from 
the 1925 census of agriculture, enumera- 
tors having canvassed all the farms and 
ranches. 

California makes the best showing 
among the ten States included in the 
tractor and radio census. The official fig- 
ures for Jan. 1, 1925, were announced ~? 
follows: 





Total No. No. No. 

State Farms Tractors Radios 
Califoryia 136,409 25,891 13,254 
Colorado 58,025 5,971 2,426 
Kentucky 258,513 4,806 2,878 
Mississippi 257,228 1,695 923 
Oregon 55,908 5,455 3,251 
Pennsylvania 200,420 19,020 14,933 
Tennessee 252,669 4,695 1,970 
Utah 25,997 806 386 
Washington 73,267 4,316 2,691 
Wyoming .. 15,510 1,219 623 


The Bureau announced also that similar 
statements for other States will be issued 
as soon as the figures are available. 





Railroad Valuations Reported. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just issued its tentative valuation 
report placing the final value for rate- 

making purposes of the common-earrier 
property owned and used by the Galveston 
Wharf Company at $13,645,000 as of 1917. 
The commission also issued a final report 
placing the valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses, of the property owned and used by 
the Sandersville Railroad at $46,673 as of 
1916. 





Fly Paper Rate Held Reasonable. 

A report by Examiner Arthur Kettler 
recently ‘made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, recommends the 
findings by the commission in No. 17,069 
that the’ railroad classification ratings on 
fiy-paper in carloads in official, 
southern and western classifications; the 
less-carload ratings in western classifici- 
tion, and the: rates applicable from Grand 
Rapids, are not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. He also recommends findings 
that the present less-carload ratings in of- 
ficial and southern classifications have not 


but will be ungpeont 


sticky 


been unreasonable 


abie in the future 


| 








eounting Rules 
Fixed By Treasury 


° 


For Income Taxes | 


Collectors to Apply Decision of 
Supreme Court in Case of 
Chauncey Anderson. 


Corporation Bookkeeping 
On Mixed Basis Is Barred 


Returns Must Rest on Accruals 
if Books Are So Kept, to Show 


True Net Income. 


[Income Tax—Munitions—Corporations.] 

Findings of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of the United States vs. 
Chauncey Anderson et al, have been em- 
bodied in the Treasury's income tax regu- 


lations. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has issued the following ruling, Treasury 
Decision No. 3839, as applicable to the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1916 on 
which the Anderson case was based: 


“1. Deductions. 


“Where a taxpayer keeps its accounts 
upon an accrual basis and sets up a re- 
serve during the year 1916 for the muni- 
igs manufacturer’s tax levied by the 
cade Act of 1916, the munitions tax 
should be taken as a deduction in the in- 
come tax return for the year 1916, as ‘ac- 
crued,’ and not in the return for the year 
1917 when the tax was ‘paid.’ 


“2. Statutory Construction. 


aiNection 12 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1916 provides for the keeping of books and 
the filing of returns upon a receipts and 
disbursements basis, and Section 13 (a) of 
the Act provides for the keeping of books 
ana the filing of returns upon an acerual 
basis unless the latter does not reflect true 
net income. Under Section 18 (4), tax- 
payers must file their returns upon an ac- 
erual basis in accordance with their 
method of bookkeeping, and may not file 
_returns upon a mixed basis of receipts and 
disbursements as to some items and ac- 
crual as to other items, as such a return 
would not reflect true net income. Treas- 
ury Decision 2433, interpreting Section 13 
(ad), was in conformity with the purpose 
and intent of the law. 


“3. Same. 


“Under Sections 12 (a) and 13 (d) of the 
2evenue Act of 1916 a corporation which 
made its tax return and kept its books of 
account on an accrual basis by deducting 
from gross income all losses and expenses 
accruing during year and are applicable 
to process of earning income, whether im- 
mediately payable or not, was required to 
deduct such items including a reserve for 
taxes in the year of accrual rather than 
when paid in order to refiect true income. 
“4. Evidence—Findings of Fact. 

“\'indings of the Court of Claims that a 
eaten kept its books and made its 
returns on basis of accruals and reserves 
to meet liabilities instead of a receipts and 
disbursements basis, is conclusive on Su- 
preme Court and the burden of proof is 
‘upSt&tbe taxpayer seeking to recover the 
tax to prove facts establishing the invalid- 
ity of the tax.” 


Accounting Office 
Daily Decisions 


Disbursing Officers—Status—Accounts. 

Disbursing officers while attached to ad- 
ministrative departments make payments 
on their personal and bonded responsibility 
and not on the cesponsibility of the de- 
partment to which attached. They should 
not assume responsibility for making 
doubtful payments, but should forward 
claims giving rise thereto to this office 
for direct settlement. 


Personal Furnishings—Coats and Aprons. 

Coats and aprons for use of those em- 
ployed in mess rooms and galleys of the 
U. S. Lake Survey steamers in the prep- 
aration and serving of food are articles 
necessary for use in the performance of 
the regular duties for which the em- 
ployees wearing them were engaged and 
constitute personal equipment such as the 
employees who offer themselves for such 
service should be required to furnish. In 
the absence of specific appropriation 
therefor, their purchase from public funds 
is#not authorized. 5 Comp. Gen. 57. 


Contracts—Cost-plus Awards—W ork- 
ing Capital. 

provides 

“all 


Where cost-plus 
that the contractor shall 
proper items of cost” for 
cilities and the cost of material 
manufactured including an allowance for 
financing the purchase of material and 
‘it is agreed in correspondence preliminary 
to the signing of the contract that the 
contradel Phot be allowed 6 per cent in- 
terest on working capital invested in the 
work, the legality of a payment of such 
cost of working capital is sufficiently 
doubtful as not to require this office to 
attempt collection thereof. 

There was no authority 
the Dent Act of March “2, 
1272, for awards in settlement of claims 
arising under or out of formal contracts, 
bus where such a settlement has been 
mate, the form thereof will be disre- 
garded and the matter considered on its 
merits. 

Leases—Restoration of Vacated 
Property 

A covenant in a lease to surrender 
building in the same condition as it was 
at the time of the execution of the lease, 
natural wear and tear excepted, is not 
equivalent to a covenant to restore. 

A provision in a lease that a tenant will 
surrender the premises at the expiration 
of the term in as good condition as when 
leased does not require the tenant to make 
good the depreciation due to such wear 
and tear is incident to the 
which the premises were leased. 
E. 


contract 

allowed 
increased fa- 
to be 


a 
be 


conferred by 
1910, 40 Stat. 


a 


use for 
138 N. 


as 
Tete 
Payments—-Discounts. 
A contract that provided for a certain 
discount upon payment of invoice within 
10 days from date of delivery and accept- 
ance, no reference being made to partial 
deliveries, contemplated payment of the 
Proungs of invoice showing completed de- 


Jvery, om which the discount was de- 
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Navy Orders 


The. following Navy orders were an- 
nounced on March 


29. 
oo 


These orders have been issued to of- 
ficers: 

Capt. Percy W. Foote, detached Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C.; to command U. 
S. S. Altair. 

Capt. Frank L. Pinney, detached com- 
mand U. S. S. Milwaukee; to Navy Yard, 
Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Comdr. Earl P. Finney, detached com- 
mand U. 8S. S. Altair; to Inspector of Ord- 
nance in Charge Naval Ammunition De- 
pot, St. Julien, Creek, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. David I. Hedrick, detached 
command U. S. S. Burns; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Lieut. Harlie H. Brown, detached U. S&S, 
S. Quail; to c. f. o. U. 8S. S. Holland. 

Lieut. Ove P. O. Hansen, detached U. S. 
S. Aroostook; to Branch Hydrographic Of- 
fice, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Lt. Comdr. Deane H. Vance (MC), de- 
tached Army School of Aviation Medical, 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y.; to 
Naval Air Station, oO. B., Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Lieut. William B. Stork, detached U. S. 
Mercy; to U. S. S. Nitro. 

Lt. (jig) Robert T. Kain, to duty U. 8. 
Childs. 

Lt. (jg Joseph C. Van Cleve, 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Ensign Frank V. Rigler, detached U. 8S. 
S. Chase; to U. S. S. Seattle. 

Lieut. Rex H. White (MC), detached 
Army School of Aviation Medical, Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y.; to Naval Train- 
ing Station, Great Lakes, Il. 

Lt. (jg) Clifton A. Young (MC), detached 
Army School of Aviation Medical, Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y.; to Naval Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. James E. Brennen (SSC), orders 
Feb. 9, 1926, modified; to receiving ship, 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. John P. Kelleen (SC), detached 
receiving ship, New York; to Naval Tor- 
pedo Station, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. John W. Overand (SC), detached 
receiving ship, Puget Sound, Wash.; 
Asiatic Station. 

Comdr. Ernest H. Brownell (CEC), 
tached Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. 
to Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Ch. Bosn. Felix M. Kelley, to duty‘ U. 
S. S. Ortolan. 

Ch. Bosn. Harry E. Montgomery, 
tached U. S. S. Rail; to treatment at near- 
est Naval Hospital in U. S. 

Bosn. Henry M. Brun, detached U. S. S 
New Mexico; to receiving ship, 
Mass. 

Bosn. James F. Harritt, detached U. 
S. Ortolan; to U. S. S. New Mexico. 

Bosn. James L. Wheelock, detached U. 
S. S. Quail; to treatment, Naval Hospital, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Gun. James H. Bell, detached U. S 
S. Marblehead; to U. S. S. Cincinnati. 

Ch. Gun. Clarence D. Holland, orders 
Jan. 12, 1926, to Asiatic Station, revoked; 
detached receiving ship, Puget Sound. 
Wash.; to Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 
Cr. Gun. Robert S. Hazlett, detached U. 

S. Cincinnati; to U. S. S. Marblehead. 
Ch. Pharm. Joseph O. E. Hummel, de- 
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to duty 
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ductible if payment were made within 
the discount period computed from date 
of acceptance of completed delivery. 

Abstract of bids for carrying the mail- 
Review of administrative acts by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

The rule that an abstract of bids or the 
bids themselves must accompany all con- 
tracts submitted to the General Account- 
ing Office applies to contracts for carry- 
ing the mails. 

The General Accounting Office has the 
right and it is its duty and responsibility 
to require the facts and to consider them 
in connection with any administrative act 
by an official of the Government which 
forms the basis and authority for an ex- 
penditure of Government funds. 


Appropriations—Indemnity, Domestic 
Mails—Repayments. 


Money recovered as refund of indemnity 
paid for loss of registered, insured and 
Cc. O. D. mails when upon subsequent in- 
vestigation the missing article is recov- 
ered and returned to the owner, is prop- 
erly for credit to the appropriation charged 
with the payment of the indemnity made 
upon the erroneous assumption that the 
article was lost. The same rule applies 
in cases where through error an excess 
amount was charged to an appropriation 
and a subsequent refund is recovered from 
the payee of the excessive payment. 


Automobile equipment for government- 
owned cars. : 

Automobile equipment such as shock 
absorbers, purchased and installed on 
automobiles owned by the Bureau of 
Mines, for the purpose of reducing the 
operating cost and prolonging the life of 
the cars, are items payable from the ap- 
propriation for maintenance and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles. 

Medical and Surgical Treatment—Em- 
ployees, Reclamation Service. 

The practice of making deductions from 
the pay of the employees of the Reclama- 
tion Service and the payment of expenses 
of medical and hospital treatment from 
the fund derived from such deductions 
having been discontinued as of December 
31, 1925, by the administrative office pur- 
suant to decision of December 11, 1925, 
A-11940, credit for payments for services 
rendered or authorized prior to that date 
will be allowed if otherwise correct and 
proper. 

Condemnation Judgments—Reclamation 

Projects—Payment. 
land is condemned pursuant to 
of the act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388, for reclamation projects, the 
judgment is chargeable to the applicable 
reclamation project fund, pursuant to ap- 
propriation as prescribed by act of Au- 
gust 13, 1914, 38 Stat. 690. 

The general rule is that judgments are 
payable to the judgment creditors but 
same may be paid to the clerk of the 
United States District Court when the 
decree ov judgment so provides on ac- 
count of exceptionable circumstances, and 
subject to accounting therefor as required 
by law. 

Judgments against the United States 
are required by the of February 18, 
1904, 33 Stat. 41, tu be paid as a general 
rule, settiements of the accounting 
officers of the United States. 


Where 
section 7 
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tached Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif.; 
to Battle Fleet. 

Ch. Gun. Ralph S. Lunney, detached U. 
S. S. Savannah; to U. S. 8. Dobbin. 

Ch. Pharm. Loring Nottingham, de- 
tached Destroyer Squadrons, Battle Fleet; 
to Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Ch. Pharm. Hubert E. Randolph, de 
tached Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Calif.; 
to Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 

Pharm. Maurice W. Throckmorton, 
ders Fel. 5, 1926 modified; to 
Squadrons, Battle Fleet. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Herbert N. Dinsmore, de 
tached Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Cuba; to U. S. S. Chewink. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Louie L. Lindenmayer, de- 
tached Naval Air Station, San Diego, 
Calif.; to U. S. S. Procyon. 

Pay Clk. LeRoy Alexander, detached 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to U. S. 
8. Nevada. 

Pay Clk. Robert I. Baxter, detached 
ceiving barracks, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
Navy Supply Depot, New York. 

Pay Clk. Charles E. Coleman, detached 
U. S. S. Chewink; to U. S. S. Richmond. 

Pay Clk. Smith S. Morrow, detached 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. S. 
Galveston. 

Pay Clk. Chester 
ed U. S. S. Nevada; to Yard Enlisted 
sonnel, Mare Island, Calif. 

Capt. Alfred G. Howe, detached Office of 
Naval Operations, Navy Depot; to head of 
the U. S. Naval Mission to Peru. 

Capt. Leonard R. Sargent, relieved —all 
active duty; to home. ‘ 

Comdr. John FF’. Green, detached Fourth 
Naval District, Philadelphia, Pa.; to 
mand U. S. S. Procyon. 

Lt. Comdr. Ear) W. Spencer, upon com- 
pletion of refesher course to Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla., for duty. 

Lieut. William N. Thornton, resignation 
cancelled; to duty U. S. S. Texas. 

Lt. (jg) John Y. Dannenberg, detached 
receiving ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S., 
Decatur. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward E. Woodland (MC), 
to duty Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. Carl J. Robertson (MC), detached 
Naval Air Station, N. O. B., Hampton 
Roads, Va.; to Naval Hospital, New York. 

Lieut. Clarence W. Baker (SC), detached 
receiving ship, Boston, Mass.; to officer in 
charge commissary store, Navy 
Boston. 

Lieut. Charles 
tached Navy 
S. S. Brazos. 

Lieut. Jasques H. E. Everette (SC), 
tached Naval Hospital, Boston, Mass.: 
U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 

Lieut. Clarence A. Miley (SC), detached 
U. S. S. Pittsburgh: to receiving ship, New 
York. 

Lt. (jg) Stephen R. Edson (SC), 
Feb. 9, 1926 modified; to duty First 
District, Boston, Mass. 

Capt. Frank T. Chambers (CEC), de- 
tached Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, Washington, D. to Public 
Works Officer, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, 
=. Bee 

Ch. Gun. James D. Rorabaugh, detached 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Kuahua Island, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Elect. Wilky D. Walters, detached 
Naval Training Station, N. 0. B., Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va.; to c. f. 0. U. S. S. Hol- 
land. 

The following dispatch 
from Cin C Asiatic, 

“Comdr. Wilfred 
mand U. S. S. 
U. S. S. Pecos. 


or- 
Destroyer 


Bay, 


re- 
to 


W. Utterback, detach- 
Per- 


com- 


Yard, 


W. Chariton (SC), 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; 


de- 
to U. 


de- 
to 
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Naval 
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was received 
dated March 17, 1926: 
E. Clarke, from com- 
McCormack; to command 
Lt. (ig) Angus M. Cohan, 
from U. 8S. Eleano; to receiving ship, 
San Francisco. E:nsign George N. Robil- 
lard, from U. S. S. Asheville; to receiving 
ship, San Francisco. Radio Elect. Edwin 
Hanna, from U. S. S. Beaver; to Radio 
Station, Los Banos, P. I, and Gunner 
James D. Durkec, from Radio Station, Los 
Banos, P. I.; to Radio Station, Peking, 
China. 

“Rear Adm. Frederick Martin Symonds, 
S. N., retired, died March 14, 1926.”’ 


Ss. 


U. 


Five Rate Appeal Cases 
Are Decided By I. C. C. 


[Railroads—Rates] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 23 isued decisions in rate cases 
which are summarized as follows: 

In No. 16740, Eugene Berninghaus Com- 


pany Rail- 
way Company et al., the commission found 


vy. Chicago and Northwestern 


the rates charged on shipments of barber- 
chair parts, in carloads, from North Chi- 
cago, Ill, to Cincinnati, Ohio, inapplica- 
ble. Applicable rating and rates were found 
not unreasonable and the complaint 
dismissed. 

In No. 15182, A. ‘T. Harmou v. Atkinson, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company -et 
al, the commission found unreasonable 
the rate on cabbage, in carloads, from Kent 
and O’Brien, Wash., and Troutdale, Oreg., 
to Denver Colo., Wichita and Wellington, 
Kans., Oklahoma City, Okla., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Peoria end Herrin, IU. 
tion was awarded. 

In No. 12596, Pressed Steel Car Company 
v. Director Geenral, agent, 
and Ohio Railroad Company et al., the 
former findings that rates to and from 
points of unloading and loading at « 
plaintant’'s plants McKee’s Rocks 
Allegheny, Pa., were not unreasonable, and 
that no damage had been shown from any 
undue prejudice which may have existed, 
was affirmed on reargument. 

In No. 16821, Henry W. Brown and Com- 
pany v. Erie Railroad Comapny, the com- 
mission found the charges assessed on hay, 
in carloads, inspected at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and reforwarded to 
were applicable and not unreasonable. 
complaint was dismissed. 

In No. 15687, E. C. Humphreys vs. Di- 
rector General of Railroads, as agent, car- 
load rate on manganese ore from Philips- 
burg, Mont., to Portland, Oreg., found un- 
reasonable and reparation was awared. 

Informal filing of claim by copartnership, 


was 


Repara- 


as Baltimore 


at and 


The 


of which complainant was a member, was 
found to stay the statute of limitations in | 


the | 


favor of complainant, who operated 
business alone, under another traed 
immediately prior to the partnership. 

Assignments of the claim for reparation 
relied on by the complainant were found 
not void under Section $477 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, 
stated, one of 


name, 


For reasons 
the assignees was found to 
be the real party in interest independently 
of the assignment. 


interstate destination | 


om- | 





Increases in Austrian 
Imp rt Duty Proposed 


[Tariff—Austria—Foreign Trade.) 
Under a proposed revision of the Aus- 


trian Tariff the import duty on several 
important commodities may be increased, 
a cablegram 
ment of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache H. L. Groves, at Vienna. 


affected 


according to to the Depart- 


The com- 


modities probably include: live- 


stock, meat, lard, dairy products, sugar, 


superphosphates, cotton yarn, textiles, 


pencils, phonograph records, 
and agricultural 


tires, paper, 
sewing 


chinery. 


machines, ma- 


Latest Publications 


Issued by the Government 


Documents described this col- 
umn are obtainable al the prices 
stated from the Superintendeit of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


in 


snes See 
(Agriculture—Forestry—Timber —Foreign 
Commerce — Labor — Philippines — Cotton 
Goods —Hosiery —Embroidery —Health — 
Cement—Lime—Livestock—Markets.] 
JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH. Volume XXXII, No. 6, March 
15, 1926—Published by authority of the 
of Agriculture with the co- 
operation of the Association 


Secretary 
of Land- 
Grant Colleges. Subscription 
per year (two volumes) 
20 cents per copy. 
1—The Detremination of Increment Cut- 
over Stands of Western Yellow Pine in 
arizona. By Hermann Krauch, Silvicul- 
turist, Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


During the period 1909 to 1913 the For- 
est Service established a number of per- 
manent sample plots in cut-over stands of 
Western Yellow Pine (Pinus Ponderosa) in 
Arizona and New Mexico. The purpose of 
so doing was to furnish a basis for studying 
the factors governing the establishment of 
reproduction, and to supply date for de- 
termining the increment of stands left after 
cutting. 

The detailed study of five plots situatedin 
the Coconino and Tusayan National] Forests, 
in Arizona, furnish thedata for this article 
that is profusely illustrated with graphs, 
drawing any analyses tables. 

29—‘Method of Preparing Timber-yield 
Tables.” By Donald Bruce, silverculturist, 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“One of the most comprehensive studies 
of the timber yields of forest stands ever 
attempted in the United States is that now 
nearing completion in the Southern Pines, 
involving four different species: The Long- 
leaf Pine (Pinus Palustris), the Shortleaf 
Pine (Pinus Echinata), the Loboblly (Pinus 
Taeda), and the Slash Pine (Pinus Cari- 
baea), which form the principal lumber 
species of the Southern States. The fleld 
data have been prepared in ten differ- 
ent States, under the direction of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
Illustrated. 


price, $4 


QUARANTINE ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
PINK BOLLWORM. Regulations Third 
Revision) under Quarantine Number 32. 
Prepared ‘by the Federal Horticultural 
Board, U. S. Department Of Agriculture. 
Gratis distribution. 

Additional rules, notices, definitions, re- 
strittions and regulations on this quaran- 
tine. 


GROWTH OF LEGAL ALD WORK IN 
THE UNITED STATES. A STUDY OF 
OUR ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
PRIMARILY AS IT AFFECTS THE 
WAGE EARNER AND THE AGEN- 
CIES DESIGNED TO IMPROVE HIS 
POSITION BEFORE THE LAW. By 
Reginald Heber Smith, of the Boston 
Bar: John S. Bradway, of the Philadel- 
phia Bar; with a preface by William 
Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. 8. Department of La- 
bor, Miscellaneous series Number 398. 
Price, 20 cents per copy. 

Chief Justice Taft believes that this re- 
port, compiled eminent jurists, “dis- 
closesta field for practical reform in our 
administration jusice of great value. 
The social changes in Our peonle, 
transfer from the country to urban life 


by 


of 


of the majority, the influx of peoples of | 


and the great increase in 
the cost of litigation to persons taking 
part in it have, together, seriously im- 
paired the usefulness of Our courts to 
those who most need their protection. 

“Our just pride in the institutions de- 
rived from the Common Law, embodied in 
our Federal and State Comstitutons, is 
much of it in the maintenance of indi- 
vidual rights. They are Chiefly valuable 
in enabling the individual, without depend- 
ence on executive favor. to maintain and 
defend in the courts his life, liberty and 
property. 


foreign ,birth, 


“The peculiar value ef Our Constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights is not in high sound- 
ing declarations of substantive rights, 
whose preservation is generally enjoined 
upon all Government uthority in every 
country. They are to be found in the fun- 
damental law of most States of the world, 
and are too often more 
breach than in the observance. The reai 
practical blessing of our Bill of Rights is 
in its provisions for fixed procedure, se- 
curing a_ fair by independent 
courts to each 


hearing 
individual 
HEALTH REPORTS. | Issued 
weekly by the United States Public 
Health Service, Treasury Department. 
Volume 41, No. Il. March 12, 1926. 
Price, 5 cents per cops 


PUBLIC 


The special articles in the present Bul- 
letin are entitled: “Rocky Mountain Fever: 
Rickettsia-Like Organisms und _ Infective- 
ness on ‘The article given 
special prominence is “Recent Court De- 
cisions Relating to Public Heaith,” 

Other 
Florida :** 
States:"” 


Ticks" other 


articles deal 
“Prevalence 


with “Smallpox in 
of Disease by 
Foreign and Insular Reports 
from Far Kastern Bureau of the 
Health Section of the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat located at Singapore, Strait 
Settlements: World Wide Reports of 


the 


| 
| 
: 


| 
| 


single copies, ! 


the | 


honored in the | 


| UNITED 


Army Orders 


By direction of the President, paragraph 
8, Special Orders, No, 226, War Depart: 
ment, September 25, 1926, relating to Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Earl Herbert Houston, 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve (O-211924), 
is hereby revoked. 

Colonel Charles F. Humphrey, Jjr., € 
eral Staff Corps, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Leave of absence for three months is 
granted Captain Jesse D, Cope, Infantry, 
effective on arrival at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

By direction of the President, Major 
Frederick Charles Bahr, Air Service Re- 
serve, to Washington, D. C. 

Captain Charles S. Hendricksen, In- 
fantry, is assigned to the srd Infantry, 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

Each of the following-named Medical Corps 
officers is assigned as indicated after his 
name: Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd L. Smith, 
to Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado; Major Frank E, Winter, to Fort 
H. G. Wright, New York; Major Herbert 
B. Montgomery, to Fort Ontario, New 
York; Captain William C, Porter, to Walter 

Reed General Hospital, Army medical 
center, Washington, D, C.; Captain Martin 
*R. Reiber, to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Captain Henry W. Meisch, to station hos- 
pital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

By direction of the President ,First Lieu- 
tenant James Haller Ward, Air Service 

teserve, to Langley Field, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. 


‘ 


7én- 


By direction of the President, First Lieu- 
tenant Francis Cornelius Crowley, Air 
Service Reserve, to Selfridge Field, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan. 

Lieutenant Colonel 


Goodwin Compton, 


Cholera, Plague, Smallpox, Typhus and 
Yellow Fever; and similar data collected 
during the week, from all over the world, 


POTASH IN 1924. By George 
Mansfield and Leona Boardman. Bureau 
of Mines, U. S. Department of Com- 
of the United States, 1924, part 2; pages 
merce. Report on the Mineral Resources 
27 to 61 inclusive. 11:6. Price 10 cents 

per copy. 

The present bulletin is the second issued 
within the week by the Department of 
Commerce on the importance of Potash, 
significance of its foreign control to Amer- 
ican agriculturists, and the economic need 
for American development of native pot- 
ash resources. Since 1910 a ‘“‘Potash” 
chapter has appeared annually in the re- 
port on the Mineral Resources of the 
United States. Practically 99 per cent of 
the Potash consumed ifn the United States 
is either of German or French origin, and 
since the convention of Paris in 1925, when 
Germany “consented” to monopolize 66 
per cent of the world trade in potash, and 
France “consented’’ to contribute 33 per 
cent of the world’s visible supply from 
her rich mines tn Upper Alsace that lie 
between the cities of Mulhouse and (Col- 
mar, the information contained in this 
bulletin is “believed to be both timely and 
sreatly to the point.” 

The American industry in this much 
needed chemical made substantial gains 
over the previous vear, but the produc. 
tion is by no means gufficient to Supply 
the present demands made upon 
The American Trona Corporation is the 
Principal producer of potash in _ this 
country. The present aumber of plants 
reporting potash production in the United 
States is eleven, as compared to a world 
wide syndicate formed in Germany to ex- 
Ploit her many mines and to discover new 
sources. 


Rogers 


them, 


In 1916, there were seventy potash pro- 
ducing plants in the United States, In 
1918 this number increased to 128. By 
neglect of this important phase of indus- 
try there are now eleven plants producing 
potash—three in California, one im Mary. 
land, one in Indiana, ‘and six in Pennsyl- 
vania. These plants produce approxi- 
mately 22,900 tons of potash annually. 
Our present imports approximate 200,000 
tons annually; total domestic and foreign, 
222,900 tons, whereas the minimum re. 
quirements of American agriculture today 
amount to more than 300,000. 

The Bulletin reviews the effect of the 
German-Alsacian Agreement: the effect of 
this restriction on American industry; 
Scattered operations in various states, and 
the immediate need of development: 
processes of potash extraction, and the re. 
sults of new investigations made by the 
U. S. Geological Survey in Texas and in 
Utah, as well as in certain parts of Cali. 
fornia, 

The summary of world production js in- 
cluded, because of the fact that other coun: 
tries are dependent upon German and 
I’rench potash as is America, and these 
countries, poorer than our own, are taking 
measures likewise to overcome the effects 
of the Potash Trust. 


A HANDBOOK FOR BETTER FE EDING 
OF LIVESTOCK.—U, §, Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Circular No. 
12. Issued February, 1924, and revised 
November, 1925. By E. W. Sheets and 
William Jackson, Animal Husba ndry Di- 
Vision, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Price, 15 cents per copy. ; 
This handbook contains much detailed 

information, divided into self-contained 

paragraphs and iljJustrated with many pho- 
tographs showing the right and wrong 
way to feed stock. The main theme of the 

Bulletin is “Good Breeding Helps Feed 

Bring Best Results,” ‘The ten cardinal 

points of better feeding, under the head. 

ing “Make a Pound of Feed 

Profit,” are: “Growing Animals ana How 

to Keep Them Growing;” “Weaning Time:” 

“Balanced Rations;” “Water and Salt:” 

“Legumes, Pastures and Succulent Feeds:" 

“Feed Lineraliy;”” “Breeding Animals:” 

“Good Feeding Equipment:” “Parasites, 

FE2xposure and Overcrowding;’ and “PF 

Costs.” 

STATES OFFICIAL POSTAL 

GUIDE,.—Fourth Series, Monthly 

plement, Volume 5, Number 9, March, 

1926, Published by the Post Office De. 

partment. Cloth-Bound Guide (Annual) 

with eleven supplements, $1.25 per year, 

Without monthly supplements, 


Sup- 


cents. 

The contents for the most part deal with 
purely technical rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated for the several bureau of the De- 
partment, the issuance of fraud orders and 


the changes and amendments made since 
the last issue. 





YEARLY 
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Signal Corps, to Fort 
port, New Jersey. 

Major Charles N. Sawyer, Signal Corps, 
is detailed to duty with the Organized Re- 
serves of the Third Corps Area. 


By direction of the President, the retire- 
ment of Major General Charles T. Menoher, 
U. S. Army, from active service on March 
20, 1926, under the requirement of the 
act of Congress approved June 30, 1882, 
is announced. 


By direction of the President, Warrant 
Officer Harold E. Hill to retiring 
board, Wreashington, D. « 

Major James Rh. N. Weaver, 
to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Bach of the following-named officers of 
Infantry to the division specified after his 
name: Major Roland WV. Boughton, to 
Third Division, Fort Togan, Colorado; 
Major Allan Rutherford, to First Division, 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York; Major 
Edgar Iu. Field, to Second Division, Fort 
Sam Efouston, Texas, Major Paul W. New- 
garden, to Second Division, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa; Major Robert J. Hialpin, to Second 
Division, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Major 
Vernon Evans, to First Division, Platts- 
burg Barracks, New York. 

Major Clarence M. Ioxley, Finance 
partment, to Baltimore, Maryland. 

Captain Alfred H. ‘Thiessen, 
Corps, to duty as signal officer, 
Field, Ohio. 

First Tvieutenant Alfred I. Puryear, 
Service, to Scott Field, Tllinois. 

Captain Percy G. Hoyt, Finance Depart- 
ment, to Brooklyn, New York. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fedmund R. 
kins, Quartermaster Corps, to Washington, 
D. C. 

Paragraph 33, Special Orders, No. 65, 
War IW epartment, March 19, 1926, is 
amended to read as follows: Colonel Her- 
bert B. Crosby, Cavalry. is relieved from 
assignment and duty at the Army War 
College, Washington Barracks, D. C., 
effective March 20, 1926. 

By direction of the President, Major 
Andrew Francis Carlim, Ordnance De- 
partment Reserve, to Washington, D. C. 

By direction of the FPresident, Second 
Lieutenant Michael Plazzolo Guida, Ord- 
nance Department Reserve, to Water- 
vliet Arsenal, Watervliet, New York. 

Major Charles K. Berle, Medical Corps, 
to Washington, D. C. 

Captain William B. Foster, jr., Medical 
Corps, to Fort Worden, Washington. 

Each of the following-named officers to 
the corps area headquarters specified 
after his name: Major Henry H. Pfeil, 
adjutamt general, to lheadquarters Sixth 
Corps Area, Chicago, Illinois; Major Rob- 
ert L. Eiichelberger, adjutant general, to 
headquarters Kighth Corps Area, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 

By direction of the President, First Lieu- 
tenant Millard Fk. W. Oliver, Infantry, to 
Washington, D. C. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
Infantry to the regiment specified after 
his name: Lieutenant Colonel Robert L. 
Moseley. to 5th Infantry, Fort Williams, 
Maine ;Major Jesse D. Elliott, to 12th In- 
fantry, Fort Howard, Maryland; Major 
Ambrose R. Emery, to 12th Infantry, Fort 
Howard, Maryland; Major Joseph C. Hatie, 
to 2nd Infantry, Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 
Major Edward J. Oliver, to 17th Infantry, 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; Major Dwight D. 
Elsenhower, to 24th Imfantry, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia; Captain Geoffrey P. Bald- 
win, to 5th Infantry, Fort Williams, Maine. 

Captain Wesley C. Cox, Medical Corps, 
to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Captain Rufus L. Holt, Medical Corps, to 
Washington, D. ¢. 

Captain Charles J. Mabbuit, 
master Corps, to duty 
504th, and 50th Motor 
mands, 13th Corps. 

The appointment of Colonel Andrew 
Hero, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, as Chief 
of Coast Artillery, with the rank of major 
general, for the period of four years, begin- 
ning March 20, 1926, with rank from 
March 20, 1926, is announced, 

Captain Cyril C. Chandler, Infantry, to 


the 22nd _ Infantry, Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. 
Major 


Monmouth, Ocean- 


Army 





Infantry, 


De- 


Signal 
Wright 


Air 


Tomp- 


Quarter- 
Tee 357th, 
Transport Com- 


Ray L. Avery, 
Service, to Washington, 

By direction of the 
Weaver Henry Rogers, Ordnance Depart- 
ment teserve, to Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Major Levin H. Campbell, jr., Ordnance 
Department, to Washington, D. C. 

First Lieutenant Frederic R. Whippler, 
Quartermaster Corps, is relieved from as- 
signment and duty at the Washington gen- 
eral intermediate depot, Washington, D. C., 
and will report in person to the Quarter- 
master General for duty in his office. 

First Lieutenant Dawid N. Hauseman, 
Ordnance Department, to Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Captain Charles S. EX¥ammond, 13th 
gineers, to St. Louis, Missouri. 

, First Lieutenant Philip A. Payne, 
fantry, to Fort Wadsworth, New York. 

By direction of the President, Captain 
Whipple Jacobs, Signal Corps Reserve, to 
Chicago, Illinois. 

By direction of the President, each of 
the following-named officers of the Signal 
Corps Reserve, Chicago, Illinots: Major 
Stuart Knight Baker, March 19, 1926, 317 
Belden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Second 
Lieutenant Charles Thayer Schage, May 
17, 1926, 1706 Juneway 
Illinois. 

Each of the followinmg-named officers of 
Infantry to Camp Meade: Major Walter 
Moore, Major Eugene WV. Fales, 

Colonel Moor N. Falls, Infantry, to Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Missouri. 

Major Herbert E. Marshburn, Infantry, 
to Fort Riley, Kansas : 

The appointment of Major Geenral Malin 
Craig, Chief of Cavalry (brigadier general, 
U.S. A.), as major gene2zal, with rank from 
Mareh 21, 1926, is announced. 

The appointment of Colonel Henry 
Grant Learnard, Infantry, as brigadier 
general, with rank from March 21, 1926, 
is announced, 

The appointment off Colonel Herbert Ball 
Crosby. Cavalry, as Chief of Cavalry, with 
the rank of major general, for the period 
of four years, beginnimg March 21, 1926, 
with rank from Mareh 21, 1926, is an- 
nounced. 

By dfrection of the President, Major Gen- 
eral Malin Craig, U. S. Army, is detailed 
as a member of the General Staff Corps, 
assigned to duty with the War Department 
General Staff and to duty as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, all effective April 9, 


Chemical Warfare 
ma, C. 
President, ¢ Major 


En- 


In- 


Terrace, Chicago, 
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Standard Method 


Fixed for Passage 
of Imported Plants 


Procedure Adopted by Customs 
Port of New York Given 
Treasury Approval. 


Entries to Be Referred 
to Horticultural Board 


Latter Must Stamp Articles “In- 
spected and Released” Be- 
fore Admission.” 


(Customs—Plants—Plant Products— 
Importers.) 

The procedure for passage of plants and 

products 


plant through the customs port 


| of New York has been made the standard 


method throughout the customs service. 


Assistant Secretary Andrews, of the Treas- 
ury has just issued orders to that effect. 

A letter to the New York collector cover- 
ing this subject, which was circularized to 
all collectors, said: 

“The department is in receipt of your 
letter dated the 12th instant (.48) reporting 
in regard to the request of the Federal 
Horticultural Board of the Department of 
Agriculture, that in cases where imported 
plants end plant products are shipped from 
the port of first arrival on I. T. entries to 
interlor ports, and when such plants, etc., 
are inspected and released by a representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture, the 
fact should be shown on the I. T. papers in 
order that the plants may not be held for 
inspection at the port of ultimate destina- 
tion, but may be promptly released to the 
consignees. 

“With regard 
that: 

“‘'This office refers all entries covering 
plants. and plant products to the Federal 
Horticultural Board for their information 
and action. Only after the Board stamps 
and countersigns the entry, permit, and 
mail copy with the notation ‘Inspected 
and Released by the Department of Agri- 
culture,’ are such entries passed at this 
port. The suggestion of the Federal! Hor- 
ticultural Board to have all three copies 
of the l. T. manifests, as well as the other 
papers, stamped and countersigned in'a 
manner aS shown above will be followed 
in the future and the procedure will be 
adopted as a permanent practice.’ 

Practice Is Approved. 

“The practice as thus outlined, meets 
with the approval of the Department, and 
it appears to be in harmony with the sug- 
gestion of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, and should therefore be followed at 
all customs ports. 

“A copy of this letter 
mitted to the Customs Information Ex- 
change at New York to be circularized 
for the information and guidance of Cus- 
toms Officers at all ports.” 


to this matter, you state 


will be trans- 


Cuban Tariff Commission 
Invites Public Comments 


[Cuba—Tariff ] 
At its first meeting in Havana, the Cuban 


Tariff Commission, designated to assist 


the President in his revision of the tariff 


authorized by the recent law, has made 
known that in order to treat with justice 
all concerned it would receive written 
statements from any persons having repre- 
sentations to make with regard to revi- 
sion of the Cuban tariff. This information 
is contained in a cable to the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Strackbein at Havana announced 
March 23. 

The Tariff Commission stated that it had 
very full information on all aspects of the 
tariff situation, having on hand the va- 
rious petitions and projects of different 
trade bodies and merchants presented dur- 
ing the past few years, but that oppor- 
tunity would still be given for written 
representations to be presented and that, 
if deemed necessary, the Commission 
would call the parties making the repre- 
sentations to appear before it in person. 
It is the hope of the Commission to com- 
plete its work within a few months. 

Any communications should be addressed 
to the President of the Tariff Commission, 
Presidential Palace, Havana, Cuba. 


Three Gold Life-Saving 
Medals Still Unclaimed 


[Heroism Rewards] 
medals awarded 
aided in the rescue of the shipwrecked 


crew of the British brigantine Thames 
on the Atlantic December 23, 1924, are 
being held by the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Department of Commerce for three 
members of the United States Shipping 
Board vessel Springfield who have not yet 
been located. 

A search for these men was instigated 
more than a year ago by the Commissioner 
of Navigation, in cooperation with officials 
of the Department of State and the Ship- 
ping Board. It resulted in the finding of 
but four of the seven for whom the awards 
were intended. 

The members of the rescue crew who 
have not yet recelved the medals “for 
gallantry and humanity” are John Madi- 
son, J. Maxim and A. A. Vanderlip. 


Gold to seamen who 


Kenneth Melntosh Suggested 
To Succeed Judge McCammant 


[Lawyers—Federal Bench] 

The appointment of Kenneth McIntosh 
to the federal judgeship in the Ninth Ju- 
dicial Circuit was recommended to Presi- 
dent Coolidge by Senator Jones and Repre- 
sentative Miller, of Wash- 
ington, March 23. 

Mr. McIntosh, whose home is at Seattle, 
at present is a member of the State Su- 
preme Court. He previously was prose- 
cuting attorney at Seattle. If appointed, - 
he would succeed Wallace MecCammant, 
who has been holding the position by vir- 
tue of a recess appointment, but whose 
nomination recently was rejected by the 
Senate. 


Republicans, 





Debt Funding Plans o yf Esthonia an 


Total Indebtedness oftheTwo _ 
Nations Amounts to $19,605,000 


Secretary of Treasury Authorized to Specify De- 
nomination in Which Securities Shall 


Be Issued. 


Following is a continuation of the proposed debt funding plan with Bel- 


gium, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Esthonia and Latvia. 


Senator Reed Smoot 


avill ask the Senate to act on the proposed agreements as soon as the Ital- 


fan debt settlement is disposed of. 


The latter is expected to come up for 


consideration following action on the Gooding Long Haul Measure. 


EHIBIT B. 
(Férm of Bond.) 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KING- 
DOM OF BELGIUM. 


The Government of the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium, hereinafter called Belgium, for value 
received, promises to pay to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, here- 
inafter called the Unfted States, or order, 
on June 15, CUNO WUT OF 65.5608. 0 8. swe 
Dollars ($ }, and to pay as in- 
terest upon said principal sum from June 
15, 1925, to and including June 15, 1935, 
so long as the principal of this shall be 
unpaid, on the dates specified in paragraph 
4 of the Agreement hereinafter referred 
to, such proportion of the amount “of in- 
terest specified in said paragraph 4 for 
the dates therein stated as the principal 
amount of this bond bears to all bonds on 
such dates outstanding issued for Post- 
Armistice indebtedness under said Agree- 
ment, and after June 15, 1935, Belguim 
promises to pay interest hereon at the rate 
of 3%% per cent per annum, payabel semi- 
annually on June 15 and December 15 each 
year until the principal hereof has been 
paid. This bond is payable as to both 
principal and interest in gold coin of the 
United States of the present standard 
value, or, at the option of Belguim upon 
not less than thirty days’ advance notice 
to the United States, in any obligations 
of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, to be taken at par and accrued inter- 
est to the date of payrhent hereunder. 

This bond is payable as to both principal 
and interest without deduction for, and 
is exempt from, any and all taxes and 
other public dues, present and future, im- 
posed by or under authority of Belgium or 
any political or local taxing authority 
within the Kingdom of Belguim whenever, 
so long as, and to the extent that, bene- 
ficial ownership is in (a) the Government 
of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or 
association neither domiciled nor ordinarily 
resident of Belguim, or (c) a corporation 
not organized under the laws of Belguim. 
This bond is payable as to both principal 
and interest at the Treasury of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., or at the op- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subdivision (b) of paragraph 2 of 
an agreement, dated August 18, 1925, be- 
tween Belgium and the United States, to 
which agreement this bond is subject and 
to which reference is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Belgium has caused 
this bond to be executed in its behalf at 
the City of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, by 

at Washington, 
thereunto duly authorized, as of June 15, 
1925. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE KING- 
DOM OF BELGIUM, 
By 
(Back) 

The following amounts have been paid 
upon the principal, amount of this bond. 

Date. Amount paid. 


The Czechoslovak 
Debt Settlement 


Copy of an agreement dated October 13, 
1925, executed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as chairman of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, providing for 
the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United 
States and approved pursuant to law. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I am submitting herewith for the con- 
sideration of the Congress a copy of an 
agreement dated October 13, 1925, executed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 4s chair- 
man of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, providing for the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public to the United States of America. 
The agreement was approved by me on 
October 138, 1925, subject to the approval 
of Congress, pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by act approved February 9% 1922, 
as amended by act approved February 28, 
1923, and as further amended by act ap- 
proved January 21, 1925. 

I believe that the settlement upon the 
terms set forth in the agreement is fair 
and just to both Governments and recom- 
mend its approval. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Made-the thirteenth day of October, 
1925, at the City of Washington, District 


of Columbia, between the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, hereinafter called Czechoslovakia, 
party of the first part, and the United 
States of America, hereinafter called the 
United States, party of the second part. 


Whereas, the United States now holds 
certain obligations of Czechoslovakia and 
there are outstamding open accounts in 
favor of the United States and claims 
against the United States which are in 
dispute; and 


Whereas, the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia wish to settle the financial dif- 
ferences between the two governments 
and-or their agencies and to fix the net 
amount of the indebtedness of Czecho- 
slovakia to the United States, both prin- 
cipal and interest, as of June 15, 1925, and 
to fund such indebtedness; 


Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises and of the mutual covenants 
herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

The amount of the _ indebtedness 
Czechoslovakia as of June 15, 1925, 
fixed at $115,000,000. 


In order to provide for the payment of 


of 
is 


| 


| 
| 


the indebtedness thus to be funded by 
Czechoslovakia in the aggregate principal 
amount of $185,071,023.07, dated June 15, 
1925, and maturing serially on the several 
dates and in the amounts fixed in the fol- 
lowing schedule: 
Dec. 16, 1925.. $1,500,000 
June 15, 1926.. 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1926.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1927.. 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1927 1,500,000 
June 15, 1928 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1928 1,500,000 
June 1§, 1929 1,500,000 
Dec. 15,1929... 1,500,000 
June 15,1930... 1,500,000 
Dec. 15,1930... 1,500,000 
June 15. 1931 1,500,000 
Dec. 15,1931.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1932. 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1932 1,500,000 
June 15, 1933 1,400,000 
Dec. 15, 1933.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1934.. 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1934.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1935 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1935.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1936 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1936 1,500,000 
June 15, 1937 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1937.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1938 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1938 1,500,000 
June 15, 1939 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1939.. 1,500,000 
June 16, 1940.. 1,500,000 
Deo. 15, 1940 1,500,000 
June 15, 1941 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1941.. 1,500,000 
June 15, 1942 1,500,000 
Dec. 15, 1942 1,500,000 
June 15, 1943.. 1,600,000 
June 15— 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. wa 
1948.. $185,071,023 
Provided, however, That Czechoslovakia, 


1949.. 
1950.. 
1951 
1952.. 
1952 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957.. 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973.. 
1974. 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
19798.. 
1980. 
1981 
1982.. 
1983 
1984.. 


$1,540,000 
1,590,000 
1,645,000 
1,705,000 
1,765,000 
1,825,000 
1,890,000 
1,960,000 
2,025,000 
2,100,000 
170,000 
245,000 
325,000 
405,000 
490,000 
575,000 


9 
° 
9 
9 
° 
9 
° 


:760,000 
855,000 


we nto ts 


165,000 
280,000 
,395,000 
510,000 
,635,000 
,760,000 
890,000 
,030,000 
170,000 
315,000 
»465,000 
,625,000 
.785,000 


ow ww 


wo 7 


ork & > & ee 


125,000 


1,296,023 
1,340,000 
1,385,000 
1,435,000 
1,485,000 


5,305,000 
5,490,000 
5,685,000 


285 


1986 
1987.. 


at its option, upon not less than ninety 
days’ advance notice to.the United States, 
may postpone any payment on account of 
principal falling due as hereinabove pro- 
vided after 1943, 


quent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than two years distant from its due date, 
but only on condition that in case Czecho- 
slovakia shall at any time exercise this 
option as to any payment of principal, 
the payment falling due in the next suc- 
ceeding year can not be postponed to any 
date more than one year distant from the 
date when ft becomes due unless and until 
the payment previously postponed shall 
actually have been made, and the pay- 
ment falling due in the second succeeding 
year can not be postponed at all unless 
and untif®the payment of principal due 
two years previous thereto shall actual- 
ly have been made. 


June 15, to any subse- 


All bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under to the United States shall be pay- 
able to the Government of the United 
States of America, or order, and shall be 
signed for Czechoslovakia by its Minister 
of Finance and countersigned by the Pres- 
ident of the Supreme Accounting Control 
Office in Prague and likewise countersigned 
by its Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Penipotentiary at Washington, or by its 
duly authorized representative. The bonds 
issued for the first thirty-six semiannual 
payments shall be substantially in the form 
set forth in the exhibit hereto annexed 
and marked “Exhibit A,” and shall be is- 
sued in 36 pieces of the principal amount 
of $1,506,000 each maturing serially on De- 
cember 15, 1925, and semiannually 
after up to and including June 15, 
and shall not bear interest before 
turity. The bonds maturing subsequent 
to June 15, 1943, shall be substantially in 
the form set forth in the exhibit hereto 
annexed and marked “Exhibit B,” and 
shall be issued in 44 pieces with maturities 
and in denominations as hereinabove set 
forth and shall bear interest at the rate 
of 344 per cent per annum from June 15, 
1943, payable semiannually on June .15 
and December 15 of each year until the 
principal of such bonds shall be paid. 

All bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under shall be payable, as to both princi- 
pa] and interest, in United States gold coin 
of the present standard of value, or, at the 
option of Czechoslovakia, upon not less 
than 30 days advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United 
States issued after April 6, 1917, to be 
taken at par and accrued interest to the 
date of payment hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in 
obligations of the United States, to be 
made by Czechoslovakia on account of the 
principal of or interest on any bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder and held by the 
United States, shall be made at the Treas- 
ury of the United States in Washington, 
or, at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, and if in 
cash shall be made in funds immediately 
available on the date of payment, or if in 
obligations of the United States shall be 
in form acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States under the 
general regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment governing transactions in United 
States obligations. 


there- 
1943, 
ma- 


Exemption 
From Taxation 

The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be 
paid without deduction for, and shall be 
exempt from, any and all taxes or other 


665,000 | 


1955,000 | 
,060,000 | 


,950,000 | 


| Slovakia shall likewise have the option, in 


~. 
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public dues, present or future, imposed 
by or under authority of Czechoslovakia 
or any political or local taxing authority 
within the Czechoslovak Republic, when- 
ever so long as, and to the extent that 
beneficial ownership is in (a) the Govern- 
ment of the United States, (b) a person, 
firm, or association neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in Czechoslovakia, or 
(c) a corporation not organized under the 
laws of Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia, at its option, on June 
15 or December 15 of any year, upon not 
less than ninety days’ advance notice to 
the United States, may make advance pay- 
ments in amounts of $1,000 or multiples 
thereof, on account of the principal of any 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
and held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall be applied to the 
principal of such bonds as may be indi- 
cated by Czechoslovakia at the time of the 
payment. 

Czechoslovakia will issue to the United 
States at any time, or from time to time, 
at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, in ex- 
change for any or all of the bonds issued 
hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds in form suitable 
for sale to the public, in such amounts 
and denominations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States may re- 
quest, in bearer form, with provision for 
registration as to principal, and or in 
fully registered form, and otherwise on 
the same terms and conditions, as to dates 
of issue and maturity, rate or rates of in- 
terest, if any, exemption from taxation, 
payment in obligations of the United 
States issued after April 6, 1917, and the 
like, the bonds surrendered on such 
exchange. Czechoslovakia will deliver 
definitive engraved bonds to the United 
States in accordance herewith within six 
months of receiving notice of any such 
request from the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and pending the de- 
livery of the definitive engraved bonds 
will deliver, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, 
temporary bonds or interim receipts in 
form satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States within thirty 
days of the receipt of such request, all 
without expense to the United States. The 
United States, before offering any such 
bonds or interim receipts for sale in 
Czechoslovakia, will first offer them to 


as 


| United States in Washington, D. C., or at 





Czechoslovakia for purchase at par and 
accrued interest, if any, and Czecho- 


lieu of issuing any such bonds or interim 
receipts, to make advance redemption, at 
par and accrued interest, if any of a cor- 
responding principal amount of bonds 
issued hereunder and held by the United 
States. Czechoslovakia agrees: that the 
definitive engraved bonds called for by 
this paragraph shall contain all such pro- 
visions, and that !t will cause to be pro- 
mulgated all such rules, regulations, and 
orders as shall be deemed necessary or 
desirable by the Secretary of the Treasury 
| of the United States in order to facilitate 
the sale of the bonds in the United States, 
in Czechoslovakia or elsewhere, and that 





if requested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, it will use its 
good offices to secure the listing of the 
bonds on such stock exchanges as the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States may specify. 


Cancellation and 
Surrender of Obligations 


Upon the execution of this Agreement, 
the delivery to the United States of the 
$185,071,023.07 principal amount of bonds 
of Czechoslovakia to be issued hereunder, 
together with satisfactory evidence of au- 
thority for the execution 
ment by the 
slovakia and 


of this 
representatives 
for 


Agree- 
of Czecho- 
the execution of the 
bonds to be issued hereunder, the United 
States will cancel and surrender to 
Czechoslovakia at the Treasury of the 
United States in Washington, the obliga- 
tions of Czechoslovakia held by the United 
States and a satisfaction shall be had of 
all financial claims existing between the 
two government and, or their agencies. 
Any or consent under 
the hand of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. shall be deemed 
and taken as the notice, request, or con- 
sent of the United States, and shall 
sufficient if delivered at the Legation 
Czechoslovakia at Washington at the 
office of the of Finance in 
Czechoslovakia; and notice, request. 
or election from by Czechoslovakia 
shall be sufficient if delivered to the Amer- 
ican Legation at Prague or to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at the Treasury of 
the United States in Washington. The 
United States in its discretion may waive 
any notice required hereynder, but any 
such waiver shall be in writing and shall 
not extend to affect any subsequent 
notice or impair any right of the United 
States to require notice hereunder. 
Czechoslovakia represents 
that the execution and 


notice, request, 


be 
of 
or 
Ministry 

any 
or 


or 


and agrees 
delivery of this 
Agreement have in all respects been duly 
authorized and that all conditions, 
and legal formalities which should have 
been completed prior to the making of this 
Agreement have been completed as re- 
quired by the laws of Czechoslovakia and 
in conformity therewith. 

This Agreement shall be executed in 
two counterparts, each of which shall 
have the force and effect of an original. 

In witness whereof Czechoslovakia has 
caused this Agreement to be executed on 
its behalf by Dr. Vilem Pospisil, Karel 
Kucera and Dr. Karel Brabenec, its pleni- 
potentiaries at 
duly authorized, 
constitutional 


acts, 


Washington, thereunto 
subject, however, to 
ratification in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the United States has likewise 
caused this Agreement to be executed on 
its behalf by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as Chairman of the World War For- 
eign Debt Comniission, with the aprovgL 
of the President, subject, however, to the 
approval of Congress, pursuant to the Act 
of Congress approved February 9, 1922, 
as amended by the Act of Congress ap- 
proved February 28, 1923, and as further 
amended by the Act of Congress approved 
| January 21, 1925, all on the day and year 
‘first above written. 

\ The Czechoslovak Republic—By Dr. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


, | 
Vilem Pospisil, Karel Kucera, Dr. Karel 


Brabenec. 

The United States of America—For the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission: 
By A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Chairman of the Commission. 


Approved: Calvin Coolidge, President. 


Sample Bonds of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXHIBIT A. 
(Form of bond.) 
The Czechoslovak Republic. 
$1,500,000. No. 

The Czechoslovak Republic, hereinafter 
called Czechslovakia, for value received, 
promises to pay to the Government of the 
United States of America, hereinafter 
called the United States, or order, on 


19 , the sum of One Million Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($1,500,000). 
This .bond-is payable in old coin of the 
United States of America of the present 
standard of~ value, or, at the option of 
Czechoslovakia, upon not less than thirty 
days’ advance notice to the United States, 
in any obligations of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at 
par and accrued interest to the date of 
payment hereunder. 

This bond is payable without deduction 
for, and is exempt from, any and all taxes 
and other public dues, present or future, 
imposed by or under authority of Czecho- 
slovakia or any political or local taxing 
authority within Czechoslovakia, when- 
ever, so long as, and to the extent that, 
beneficial ownership is in (a) the Govern- 
ment of the United States, (b) a person, 
firm, or association neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in Czechslovakia, or (c) 
corporation not organized under the 
laws of Czechoslovakia. This bond is pay- 
able at the Treasury of the United States 
in Washington, D. C., or at the option of 
the Secretary of Treasury of the 


- 


a 


the 


the option of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States or at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

This bond.is issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of Agreement 
dated October 13, 1925, between Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States, to which 
Agreement this bond is subject and to 
which reference is hereby made. 


an 


In witness whereof, Czechoslovakia has 
caused this bond to be executed in its be- 
half by its Minister of Finance and coun- 
tersigned by the President of the Supreme 
Accounting Control Office in Prague and 
likewise countersigned at the City of 
Washington, District of Columbia, by its 

at Washington, there- 
unto duly authorized,, as of June 15, 1925. 

The Czechoslovak Republic, By 

Minister of Finance. 


EXHIBIT B. 
(Form of bond.) 
The Czechoslovak Republic. 
$ No. 
The Czechoslovak Republic, hereinafter 
called Czechoslovakia, for value received, 
promises to pay to the Government of the 
United States of America, hereinafter 
called the United States, or order, on June 
15, 19 , the sum of Dollars ($ ) 
and to pay interest upon said principal 
sum from June 15, 1943, at the rate of 
3'2° per annum, payable semiannually on 
15th day of December and June in 
each year, until the principal hereof has 
been This bond is payable as to 
both principal and interest in gold coin of 
the United States of America of the pres- 
ent standard of value, or, at the option 
of Czechoslovakia, upon not less than 30 
days’ advance notice to the United States, 
in any obligations of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at 
par and accrued interest to the date of 
payment hereunder. 


paid. 


This bond is payable as to both principal 
and interest without deduction for, and is 
exempt from, any and all taxes and other 
public dues, present or future, imposed by 
or under authority of Czechoslovakia or 
any political or local taxing authority 
within Czechoslovak Republic when- 
ever, so long as, and to the extent that, 
beneficial ownership is in (a) the Govern- 
ment of the United States, (b) a person, 
firm, association neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in Czechoslovakia, or 
(c) a Corporation not organized under the 
laws of Czechoslovakia. This bond is pay- 
able to both principal and interest at 
the Treasury of the United States in 
Washington, D. C., or at the option of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 


States at Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York 


the 


as 


the 


This bond is issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of an Agreement 
dated October 13, 1925, between Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States, to which 
Agreement this bond is subject and 
which reference is hereby made. 


to 


In witness whereof, Czechoslovakia has 
caused this bond to be executed in its be- 
half by its Minister of Finance and coun- 
tersigned by the President of the Supreme 
Accounting Control Office in Prague and 
countersigned at the City of 
Washington, District of Columbia, by its 

at Washington, thereunto 
duly authorized, as of June 15, 1925. 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC, 
By 


likewise 


Minister of Finance. 


a copy of an agreement, 
dated September 24, 1925, executed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as chairman of 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
providing for the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Republic of Latvia to 


the United States, and approved pursuant 
to law. 


Following is 


To the Congress of the United States: 

[ am submitting herewith for the con- 
sideration of the Congress a copy of an 
agreement, dated September 24, 1925, exe- 
cuted by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
chairinan of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, providing for the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Government of 
the Republic of Latvia to the Government 
of the United States of America. The 
agreement was approved by me on Septem- 
ber 24, 1925, subject to the approval of 
Congress, pursuant to authority conferred 
by act approved February 9, 1922, as 
amended by act aproved February 28, 1923, 
and as further amended by act approved 
January 21, 1925. 


1 believe that the settlement upon the 


| 


terms set forth in the agreement is fair 
and just to both governments and recom- 
mend its approval. . 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Agreement made the twenty-fourth day 
of September, 1925, at the City of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, between the 
Government of the Republic of Latvia, 
hereinafter called Latvia, party. of the first 
part, and the. Government of the United 
States of America, hereinafter called the 
United States, party of the second part. 
Whereas, Latvia is indebted to the 
United States as of December 15, 1922, 
upon obligations tn the aggregate princi- 
pal amount of $5,132,287.14, together with 
interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 
Whereas, Latvia desires to fund said 
indebtedness to the United States, both 
principal and interest, through the issue 
of bonds tm the United States, and the 
United States is prepared to accept bonds 
from Latvia upon the terms and condi- 
tions hereinafter set forth: 
Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises and af the mutual covenants 
herein contained, it Is agreed as follows: 


The amount of the indebtedness to be 
funded, after allowing for cash payments 
made or to be made by Latvia, is $5,775,- 
000, which has been computed as follows: 
Principal amount of obliga- 

tions to be funded...... 
Interest accrued and unpaid 

thereon to December 15, 

1922, at the rate of 4% per 

cent per annum 


$5,132,287.14 


647,275.62 


Total principal and inter- 
est accrued and unpaid 
as of Dec. 15, 1922... 

To be paid in cash by Latvia 

upon execution of 

ment 


agree- 


Total 
funded 


indebtedness to 
into bonds..... 


pe 


Repayment of 
Principal 

In order to provide for the repayment 
of the indebtedness thus to be funded, 
Latvia will issue to the United States at 
par; as of December 15, 1922, bonds of 
Latvia in the aggregate principal amount 
of $5,775,000, dated December 15, 1922, and 
maturing serially on each December 15 
in the succeeding years for 62 years, in 
the amounts and on the several dates fixed 
{in the following schedule: 


December 15— 
$28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
42,000 
43.000 
45.000 
46,000 
48,000 
50,000 
51,000 
53,000 
55,000 
57,000 
59,000 
61,000 
63,000 
63,000 
68,000 
70,000 
73,000 
73,000 
78,000 


December 15— 


FORO :..: 5 
1925 
1926 


83,000 
86,000 
89,000 
92,000 
95,000 
99,000 
- 102,000 
107,000 
111,000 
114,000 
118,000 
123,000 
. 128,000 
132,000 
.. 138,000 
. 143,000 
148,000 
153,000 
158,000 
164,000 
. 170,000 
176,000 
182,000 
188,000 
195,000 
202,000 
209,000 
218,000 
228,000 


1931 
1932 
1933.. 
1984. 
19385. 
1936 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939 
1940 
1941.. 
1942.... 
1943.. 
1944. 
1945... 
1946... 
1947.. 
1948 
1949 
1950 
BR aici 
1952.... 
1953... ——— 
$5,775,000 

Provided, however, that Latvia, at its 
option, upon not less than ninety days’ ad- 
vance notice to the, United States, may 
postpone any payment falling due as here- 
inabove provided, except those falling due 
on or before December 15, 1930, herein- 
after referred to in paragraph 5 of this 
Agreement, to any subsequent June 15 
or December 15 not more than two years 
distant from its due date, but only on 
condition that in case Latvia shall at any 
time exercise this option as to any pay- 
ment of principal, the payment falling 
due in the next succeeding year can not 
be postponed to any date more than one 
year distant from the date when it be- 
comes due unless and until the payment 
previously postponed shall actually have 
been made, and the payment falling due 
in the second succeeding year can. not 
be postponed at all unless and until the 
payment of principal due two years previ- 
ous thereto shall actually have been made. 

All bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under to the United States shall be pay: 
able to the Government of the United 
States of America, or order, shall be is- 
sued in such denominations as may be 
requested by the Secretary of the Treas 
ury of the United States, substantially in 
the form set forth in the exhibit hereto 
annexed and marked “Exhibit A,” and 
shall be signed for Latvia by its Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Washington, or by its other duly au- 
thorized representative. The $$5,775,000 
principal amount of. bonds first to be is- 
sued hereunder shall be issued in 62 pieces, 
in denvrainatiorns and with maturities cor- 
responding .v the annuzl payments of 
principal hercinabove set forth. 


Payment of 
Interest 


All bonds issued or to be issyed hereun- 
der shall bear interest, payable semian- 
nually on June 15 and Deceniber 15 in 
each year, at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum from December 15, 1922, to Decem- 
ber 15, 1932, and thereafter at the rate 
of 3% per cent per annum until the prin- 
cipal thereof shall have been paid. 

All bonds issued or to be issued hereun- 
der shall be payable, as to both principal) 
and interest, in United States gold coin of 
the present standard of value, or, at the 
option of Latvia, upon not less than thirty 
days’ advance notice to the United States, 
in any obligations, of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at 
par and accrued interest to the date of 
payments hereunder: Provided, However, 
that with reference to the payments on 
account of principal and or interest falling 
due hereunder on or before December 15, 


d Latvia Among Those Coming Before Senate | 


Proposed Funding Provides for 


Remittances Increasing Yearly 


Upon Ninety Days’ Notice Any Payment Falling 
Due After December 15, 1930, | 
May Be Postponed. 


1930, Latvia, at its option, may pay the 
following amounts on the dates specified: 

June 15, 1926 $30,000 
December 15, 1926 30,000 
June 15, 1927 35,000 
December 15, 1927 35,000 
June 15, 1928 40,000 
December 15, 1928 40,000 
June 15, 1929 45,000 
December 15, 1929 .. 45,000 
June 15, 1930 50,000 
December_15, 1930 . 50,000 


Total $400,000 
and the balance, including interest on all 
overdue payments at the rate of 3 per 
agat per annum from their respective due 
dates, in bonds of Latvia dated December 
15, 1930, bearing interest at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum from December 15, 
1930, 1932, 
ter at the rate of 3% per cent per annum 


to December 15, and thereaf- 
until the principal thereof shall have been 
paid, such bonds to mature serially on De- 
cember 15 of each year up to and includ- 
ing December 15, 1984, substantially in the 
manner provided in paragraph 2 of this 
Agreement ,and to be substantially similar 
in other respects to the bonds first to be 
issued hereunder. 

in cash in 
the United States, 


made by Latvia on account of the 


All payments, whether or 


obligations of to be 
princi- 
pal of or interest on any bonds issued or 
to be issued hereunder and held by the 
United States, shall be made at the Treas- 
ury of the United States in Washington, 
or, at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, and if in 
cash shall be made in funds immediately 
available on the date of payment, or if in 
obligations of the United States shall be 
in form acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States under the 
general regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment governing transactions in United 
States obligations. 

The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be 
paid without deduction for, and shall be 
exempt from, any and all taxes or other 


public dues, present or future, imposed by 


Treasury of the United States, it will use 
its good offices to secure the listing of the 
bands on such stock exchanges as he may 
request. 


Cancellation of 
Obligations 
Upon the execution of this agreement, 
the payment to the United States of cash 
of $4,562.76 in 
of this agreement 


in the sum as provided 
paragraph 1 and the 
delivery to the United States of the $5,- 
775,000 principal amount of bonds of Lat- 


i via first to be issued hereunder, together 


| with satisfactory evidence of authority for 


or under authority of Latvia or any polit- | 


ical or local taxing authority within the 
Republic of Latvia, whenever, so long as, 
and to the extent that beneficial owner- 
ship is in (a) the Government of the 
United States, (b) a person, firm, or asso- 
ciation neither domiciled nor ordinarily 
resident in Latvia, or (c) a corporation 
not organized under the laws of Latvia. 


Payments 


Before Maturity 


Latvia, at its option, on June 15 or De- 
cember 15 of any year, upon not less than 
ninety days’ advance notice to the United 
States, may, make advance payments in 
amounts of $1,000 or multiples thereof, 
on account of the principal of any bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder and held 
by the United States. Any such advance 
payments shall first be applied to the 
principal of any bonds which shall have 
been issued hereunder on account of prin- 
cipal and or interest accruing between De- 
cember 1922, and December 15, 1930, 
and then to the principal of any other 
bonds issued hereunder and held by the 
United States, as may be indicated by Lat- 
via at the time of the payment. 


15, 


Latvia will issue to the United States at 
any: time, or from time to time, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, in exchange for any or 
all of the bonds issued or to be issued 
hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds in form suitable 
for sale to the public, in such amounts 
and denominations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States may re- 
quest, in bearer form, with provision for 
registration as to principal, and or in 
fully registered form, and otherwise on the 
same terms and conditions, as to dates of 
issue and maturity, rate or rates of inter- 
est, exemption from taxation, payment in 
obligations of the United States issued 
after April 6, 1917, and the like, as the 
bonds surrendered on such exchange. 
Latvia will deliver definitive engraved 
bonds to the United States in accordance 
herewith within six months of receiving 
notice of any such request from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, 
and pending the delivery of the definitive 
engraved bonds will deliver, at the re» 
quest of the Secretary of the Trasury of 
the United States, temporary bonds or in- 
terim receipts in form satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States within thirty days of the receipt of 
such request, all without expense to the 
United States. The United States, before 
offering any such bonds or interim receipts 
for sale in Latvia, will first offer them to 
Latvia for purchase at par and accrued 
interest, and Latvia shall likewise have 
the option, in lieu of issuing any such 
bonds or interim receipts, to make ad- 
vance redemption, at par and accrued in- 
terest, of a corresponding principal amount 
of bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
and held by the United States. Latvia 
agrees that the definitive engraved bonds 
called for by this paragraph shall contain 
all such provisions, and that it will cause 
to be promulgated all such rules, regula- 
tions, and orders as shall be deemed neces- 
sary or desirable by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in order to 
facilitate the sale of the bonds in the 
United States; in Latvia or elsewhere, and 
that if requested by the Secretary of the 


bonds on behalf of Latvia by its Envoy 
the execution of this agreement and @e 
bonds on behalf of Latvia by its Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


at Washington, or by its other duly au- 
thorized representative, the United States 
will cancel and surrender to Latvia, at 
the Treasury of the United States in Wash- 
ington, the obligations of Latvia inYhe 
principal amount of $5,132,287.14 described 
in the preamble to this agreement. 

Any notice, request, or consent under 
the hand of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, shall be deemed 
and taken as the notice, or consent of the 
United States, and shall be sufficient if 
delivered at the Legation of Latvia at 
Washington or at the office of the Minister 
of Finance in Riga; and any notice, re- 
quest, or election from or by Latvia shab 
be sufficient if delivered to the American 
Legation at Riga orto the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the Treasury of the United 
States in Washington. The United States 
in its discretion may waive any notice 
required hereunder, but any such waiver 
shall be in writing and shall not extend 
to or affect any subsequent notice or im- 
pair any right of the United States te 
require notice hereunder. 


Latvia represents and agrees that the 
execution and delivery of this agreement 
have in all respects been duly authorized 
and that all acts, conditions and legal 
formalities which should have beep com- 
pleted prior to the making of this agree- 
ment and the issuance of bonds hereunder 
have been completed as required by the 
laws of Latvia and in conformity 
with. 


here- 


This agreement shall be executed in two 
counterparts, each of whch shall have the 
force and effect of an original. 


In witness whereof Latvia has caused 
this agreement to be executed on gts be- 
half by its Envoy Extraordinary ang sain. 
ister Plenipotentiary at Washington, there- 
unto duly authorized, subject, however, to 
the approval of the Saeima, and the United 
States has likewise caused this agreement 
to be executed on its behalf by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as Chairman of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, with 
the approval of the President, subject, how- 
ever, to the approval of Congress, pur- 
suant to the Act of Congress approved 
February 9, 1922, as amended by the Act 
of Congress approved February 28, 1923, 
and as further amended by the Act of 
Congress approved January 21,, 1925, all 
on the day and year first above written. 
The Government of the Republic of Latvia, 

By Louis Seya, 
Isnvoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
The Government of the United States of 
America, ~ 
For the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission: 
By A.“W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury and 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Approved: 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President. 


Form of 

The Bond + 
The Government of the Republic of Latvia 
$ No. 

The Government of the Republic of 
Latvia, hereinafter called Latvia, for value 
received, promises to pay to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the Unitea States, or 
order, on December 15, , the sum of 

Dollars ($ ), and to pay interest 
upon said principal sum vonal-eipvealty on 
June 15 and December 15 in Gach year, 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from 
December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1932, 
and at the rate of 34 per cent per annum 
thereafter until the principal hereof shall 
have been paid. This bond is payable as 
to both principal and interest in gold coin 
of the United States of America*of the 
present standard of value, or, at the op- 
tion of Latvia, upon not less than thirty 
days’ advance notice to the United States 
in any obligations of the United States te: 
sued after April 6, 1917, to be taken at 
par and accrued interest to the date of 
payment hereunder. 


The bond is payable as to both pvrinci- 
pal and interest without deduction for, and 
is exempt from, any and all taxes and 
other public dues, present or future, im- 
posed by or under authority of Latvia or 
any political or local authority within the 
Republic of Latvia whenever; so long as, 
and to the extent that, beneficial owner- 
ship is in (a) the Government of the United 
States, (b) a person, firm, or association 
neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in 
Latvia, or (c) a corporation not organized 
under the laws of Latvia. This bond is 
payable as to both principal anda interest at 
the Treasury of the United States in 
Washington, D. C., or at the option of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States at the Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York. 
il Uf 
ae 


Th full text of the agreement 
continued in the issue of March 
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sfor Separate 
leet Corporation 
Meet Opposition 


New Orleans Board of Trade Rep- 
resentative Before House Body 
on Merchant Marine. 


“Cumbersome. Impractical,”” 
Witness Says of Proposal 


Reorganization Suagented in Mea- 
sures “Would Destroy Regional 
Representation.” He Says. 





[Merchant 
l’rotests of 


Marine—Legislation. ] 
the New Orleans Board 


New 


of 


Trade and the Orleans Cotton Ex- 


change aguinst disturhing shipping 


ditions throughout the world by 


con- 
divorcing 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation from 
the United States Shipping Board, 


H. R. 5369 and H. R. 


as pro- 


posed in 8052, were 


brought to the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries by Rene F. 
Clerc, of that city. 

After hearing Mr. Clerc, the committee 
closed its hearings. Executive’ sessions 
will begin before the end of the week to 


(sider the bills. A conference with the 


shipping board on important legislation 
affecting the construction fund has been 
set for March 25. After that meeting, 


members of the committee expect to take 
up the reorganizations bills. 
Benefits Are Denied. 

RPr- fail to see where the changes pro- 
posed, if they will 
provement over what is being and can be 
done under the preserpt 
tration of the 
tlere told the committee. 


are enacted, be an im 
and adminis- 


marine,” Mr. 


law 
merchant 


“Such a reorganization,” continued, 
“would destroy the regional representation 
on the United States Shipping Board, 


Merchant as it would 


he 


or 
Marine Commission, 


be established under the Bacon bill. 
“The present machinery of the Shipping 
Board and the Fleet Corporation has the 


merit of important 
of New 


accomplishments. The 
Orleans has been well bene- 
tited under the present administration and 
system of the shipping. With the com- 
mission having no control over the Fleet 
Corporation I would characterize the pro- 


port 


posed changes as cumbersome and im- 
practical.”* 
Mr. Clere discussed the provisions of 


the bill for regional representation on the 
board of directors of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion. He objected to the provision that 





the members would get only $25 a day 
and traveling expenses. 
“It is unreasonable,’ he declared, ‘‘that 


seven men of the experience and capacity 
necessary to operate a line of merchant 
ships can be found who are able to travel 
1 sands of miles to meetings for which 
they are to be paid only $25 a day. Then, 
too, the members of the cabinet who would 
he directors under the bill have 


to do in their own departments. 

“Apother objection we have is that the 
wir Qe not indicate what powers or func- 
tion these regional members of the board 
or council shall have. It does not give 
them any pgwer. It is apparent that any 
meetings they attend would be largely of 
a perfunctory nature.’ 

Disturbs New Orleans Lines. 

In explaining his assertion that the pro- 
posed change would jeopardize many of 
the lines operating out of New Orleans, 
owned by private American companies, he 
pointed out that that port at present has 
a representative of the United States Ship- 
ping Board to look-after their interests. 
Under the proposed bill, he said, the juris- 
diction over these lines would be trans- 
ferred from the shipping board to a com- 
mission on which the port had no repre- 
sentation. 


enough 


Rep. Scott, 
man of 


of Alpena, Mich., (Rep), chair- 
the committee, questioned Mr. 
Clere, first about a replacement program 
for the shipping board’s fleet, and then 
as to what additional authority the board 
would need to make its operation of the 


fleet a success. 

“It isn’t so much the authority that is 
needed,”” Mr. Clerc answered, “‘as is a 
stabilizing of conditions. The continual 


changing of the system of operations, and 
new legislation create a condition of un- 
y which discourages many prospective 
wWurchasgers, who will not buy until they 


are certain that the routes are to be con- 
tinued.” 


New Italy-Tunisia Ship 
Services Are Arranged 





[ tenia ] 


New ntracts have been made by 


the 
Pernment with steamship com- 
maintain certain Italy-’ 


services, acording to a consular 


Italian 


panies to Tunisia 


report to 
the Department of Commerce from Tunis. 

The new services are: 

|. Weekly service between 
vorune-Cagliari-Tripoli-Tunis. 

2. Weekly service Tunis-Trapani- Paler- 
mo-Naples. 

3. Weekly service between 'Tunis-Pantel- 
laria-Massara-Marsala-Trapani-Palemo. 

4. Fifteen-days service between 
Sousa-Sfar-Djerba-Tripoli-Tobrouk. 

The vesels are of modern type, average 
3,500 tons, and are equipped for both 
cargo and passengers. The largest and 
best-equiped ships are in the Naples and 
Genoa services. 


Genoa- Li- 


Tunis- 


Voce ational Bducatian Biaid’s 
Exhibition Display Ready 


LVocational Education.) 

Plans are rapidly nearing completion for 
the exhibit to be made by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education 
Centennial Exposition at Phifadelphia, Mr. 
(. H. Allen, educational consultant of the 


board in charge of the arrangements an- 
nounces, 
The sum of $5,000 appropriated for the 


board’s exhibit is inadequate, Mr. Allen 
ated, 


additj 


at the Sesqui- 


and efforts are bing made to obtain 
a funds for that purpose. 
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Nominations 


By 





The President 


President Coolidge on March 23 sent 
the following postmaster nominations to 
the Senate for confirmation: 
ALABAMA—Bay Minette, Harry L. Jones; | 
Lanett, Henry M. Gay: Opelika, Arthur | 
Smith: Reform, Joseph J. Langdon: Repton, 
Dona M. Dees. 

CALIFORNIA—Brawley, /Nellie Pellet; 
Del Monte, Walter D. Neilson: Geyser- 
ville, Ray G. Brackett; Gilroy, Tracy 
Learnard; Mountain View, Frank L. Huff: 
Standard, John W. G. Mauger. 


COLORADO—Berthoud, Hoyt D 


Deertrail, Frank 
bert Neuman: 
Beckett; 

DELAW ARE— 
nison. 


Tabernash, 





Whipple; 


“|: Supreme Court Refuses Relief From Alaska La 
Deed Alleged to Have Been Obtained By Duress 


| Decision of F ‘odie Court for 
Northern California Was 
Reversed. 





M. Wijalen: Elbert, Al-, 
Lafayette, Norman P. 
Thomas S. Percy. 
Yorklyn, Samuel S. Den- 


FLORIDA—Citra, William ‘TT. DuPree; 
Wauchula, Homer B. Rainey. 

ILLINOIS—Alpha, Emma H. Paine; 
Beckemeyer, Gustav H. Beckemeyer: Kane, 
Lacey D. Irwin; Lake Forest, Peter F. 
Moore: Mount Pulaski, Ray F. Tribbett; 
Noble. Henry W. Schilling; Pawpaw, Ed- 
ward F. Guffin. 

INDIANA—Bunker Hill, Jennette Mertz; 
Mentone, Karl R. Shinn; South Whitley, 
Omer R. Metz: Waldron, Othor Wood: 
Wanatah, William W. Schmidt. 

1OWA—Callender, Mikel L. Larson; Edge- 


wood, George E. 
B. Kuenzel; 
Gilman, Ralph 
E. Beemer: Harl 
Isabelle 
Elmer L. 
tenhouse; 
Stacy ville. 
Simon C. V. Blad 
KANSAS—Alta 
Greeley, Benjami 
KENTUCKY— 
gent. 
MAINE—Yarm 
lass. 
MICHIGAN 
baugh:; Decatur, 
Claude E. Hyatt: 
Petoskey, 
Hattie B. 
Powell; Watersm 
MINNESOTA 
Hall; Tfendrum. 


Garwin, 
A. 


Langlie: 
Riverton, 
George 


‘amden, 


Charles 
Baltzer; 


Gates: Garnavillo, Weber 


Année 


an, 
A. 
Monona, 
H. Ki 
e, 
Fri 
Liel 
\ 


mont, 
"W 2. 


Jenkins, 


outh ville, 


Fred G. 
Orion, 

J; & 
Washin 


eet, Josep 


Ixdith A. 


porte, William Pennar. 


MISSISSIPPI—Gunnison, 
Florence Brady. 


shears; Lyla, 


MISSOURI—Amsterdam, 


Laclede, Carl F. 
H. A. Redeker; 
Vaughn; 


NEBRASKA—Bartley, 


gan: Homer, Fr 
Edward A. Walk 


NEVADA—Goldfield, 
JERSEY—Beachhaven, 


NEW 
King; Long Val 
heit; Mount 
Mountain Lakes, 
Grove, Otis F. 
Chafey. 

NEW 
wood; Allegany, 
bart, Robert H. 
Clinton D. 
Lewis; Port 


Bedford; 
West Valley, 


pheus F. 
E. Vick; Vass, 


mington, Warren G. 
DAKOTA 
Cogswell, 


NORTH 
Klier, jr.: 
Noonan, 
Rolfe H. 
Diehm. 


Hesk 


OHIO—Ansonia, 
Simon: 


dale, Jacob W. 
Jones: Corning, 
William H. Pfa 
Poulson; New C 
iams; Norwalk, 
wood, Edwin M. 
J. Wolfe. 
OKLAHOMA— 
nis; 
Tishomingo, 
OREGON 
ville, John 
M. Clayton. 


tos 


NW. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Bala-Cynwyd, 
i; 
ericktown, 


eph F. Dolan, 
Bosserman; Fred 


Ar 


Le 


YORK—Alden, 
Drum: 


Ley 


Hinshaw: 
Bertie L. 


William 


Hattshorne, 


—Joseph, 
WwW 


Sayles: 
Weauble: 


Wheatland, William 
L 


ancis E. 


er. 


ley, Willi 
lington, 
Lucius ¢ 


e; Point 


Joseph 
MacNat 


den. 


Elliot 
Bisbee, 
les <A. 
Sair 
J 


E. 
eth; 


Vashti W 
u: Holga 
arlisle, 
Albert 
Stover; 


Frederick, 


Merrel 
c. Bu 
Polk 
illiamson; 


coe 


Barnesl 


Dunkle: 
William 
Boy 


Marshall 


Verl 


Otto 


Ber 


P 


Petersburg. 
Robert 
Sloatsburg, Sutherland Lent; 
Ulster Park, 
Wilma B. Scott. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Randleman, 
Robersonville, 

Matthews; 


Henry 


Char 
Bowler: 
Schafer, 


Nellie E 
Canfield, 


M. 
Gravi 


1 


Ma 
Harley 
Ww 
nney 


le; 


ank kK. 


DSt. 


Villiam 


Anna 


Rafter: 
J.B 
ray; Se 
gton, 


h L. 


Ah-Gwah-Ching. 


Marsd 


Mable 


Ada 


au, 
P. 
illian 
Davis; 
Ww 


tM. 


am 
Rae 


Q. 


A 
Kran 
ight: 


L. 


WwW. 


t. 


J 
ilson; 
te, Wil 


Sdward W. 
Ww. 
Quaker City, 


Dav 


Albert 
Bas 
eming. 


E. May 


Rockaway, 


bore, 
Helen 


gers; Northumberland, Claude E. 


Oley, Daniel L. 
Powell; Saint Da 
RHODE 
Baron. 
SOUTH CARO 
Tolbert; 


J. 


Landrum, 


Kauffman: 
Philip W. 
ISLAND—Centerdale, 


vids, 


LINA— 
Clyde 


Manning, Cary Smith. 


SOUTH 
T. Wicker; 
Brandt, Harry 
Frank Bowman; 


Bromwell; Seneca, Mary V 


field, 
Smull. 


James Ga 


TENNESSEE—Big 
Cleveland, 


Mckenzie: 


Corne 


4s 


Patton, 


Abbeville, 


> 


Mm. « 


DAKOTA—Andover, 
Astoria, 
EB 


lius N. 


w 


Hay 


Grover 
Kelly. 


M. 
Morrison, Hebert 
Charles 
Murphy. 
M. 


Adrian 


B. 
*. Higgins; Ocean 
leasant, 


Dette 


Beam: 


Lemuel 


ilhelmi: 
ty, Jay 
es; Mce- 
rquette, 
S. Rit- 
Maxey; 


Stanton, 


George; 


H. Ser- 


Doug- 


Ams- 
Linden, 
enaway: 
-ottville, 
He 


Pearl 


en; La- 


«. Bra 
Pattee: 


O. 


Lon- 
Stuart, 


eaver. 

P 

Schoen- 
Cook; 


Harold 


G. 
ipf: 


i) 
Ho- 


Malverne, 
Jesse W. 


Wilcox: 


Thiells, Isaac 


Osborn; 


Mal- 
Wade 
Wil- 


George 
Jordan; 
at 
ohn 


John, 
K, 


Bloom- 
ames B. 


Hamilton, 


liam R. 
Will- 
Oak- 
Fred 


is; 


M. Den- 


Thompson: 


Prine- 
Ida 


Ss: 


Jos- 
A. 
H. Rod- 
Savidge; 
Thomas 


Hunt. 


Charles 


John R. 
‘ulbreth; 


Sherman 


Trooien; 


Kjenstad; Eagle Butte, 


Mount Vernon, Mary G. 


ynor; Su 


Sar 
Be 


. Breene: 


mmit, 


idy, 


thel C. 


Cowan, Glenn C. Hodges; Decatur, 


F. Campbell; 
Petersburg, Wil 
John A. Wilson; 


TEXAS—Alvord, 
I. 


lington, James 
L. McLaughlin; 
son; Flatonia, 
Creek, Tom Prin 
McGown; 
Lockney, 
M. 
ton, William F. 

VIRGINIA—N 
Hooker. 


WASHINGTON—Riverside, 
Andrew 


Dickinson: 
Zillah, 


WEST 


Valle 


Lexington, 


Lewisville, 
Homer 
Carrington; Midland, May 


Herbert Kk. 


Y FB: 


John L. 
Sherwood; 


John 


James 


Spring- 
D. 


G. 
Brown; 

William 
Sullivan; 
Sharon, 


Tellico Plains, Fred Haw- 
kins, Wartraco, Warren S. Yell. 


John 


Carter; 


gle; 


Howard; 


Neal. 


okesville, 


>V, 


Rowlan 


VIRGINIA—Davy. 
Stone; Flemington, 


Ww. 
Hemphill, 
Leonard M. 


F. Fur 


Blanket, 
Eastland, Arthur 
Frank 


w 


Marqu 
S. Re 


Edm 


Al 
J. 
d. 

J 


Ira Greathouse; 


ville, George A. Brooks; Tralee, 


Smith; Wayne, 
Belfred H. Gray. 


WISCONSIN- 


Vesper, Elmer O. 


John W. 


Manawa, 
Trickey. 





Mitchell: 


John 


Dusek; 


low; Ar- 
Emma 
John- 
Goose 
illiam D. 
Kealy; 
Fred 
Over- 


H. 


ez, 
aN; 
ind Ss. 


istin ip 
Diedrich; 


oO. 
Pine- 
John C. 

Welch, 


ohn 


Lindow: 





of 


cision in the case 


against 


as 


Appeals for 


duress. 


ern 


annulment of 


cuit 


Circuit 


} by 


California, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY for WED 


Annnulment Had Been 
Granted Previously 


(Nankemdiape ess Companies. ] 
A controversy over title land in 


Alaska 


to 


was closed by the Supreme Court 


the United States March 15 its de- 


of Mrs. 
the Wells Fargo Nevada 


in 
Isabelle Barnette 
National 
Bank of San Francisco and Fred G. 
of 


Noyes, 


receiver the Washington-Alaska 


gank, on appeal from the Circuit Court of 


the Ninth Circuit. 


Mrs. Barnette sought relief from a deed 


which she alleged had been procured by 


for North- 


granted 


The Federal Court the 


District of California her an 


her conveyande but the Cir- 


of 


ground that 


Court Appeals reversed this deci- 


sion the 


lief 


on her right to 


The!Su- 


of 


re- 


had been barred by laches. 


preme Court affirmed the decision the 


Court of Appeals. 


The decision of the Supreme Court, read 


Associate Justice Stone, was as follows: 


“The apellant brought suit in the Su- 


Court of San Francisco 
for 


deed 


perior County, 


the surrender and cancella- 


of land and 
by 
acting under 
an Alaskan Court, 
with the appellee 
from the land conveyed 
of the sale of part of it. 
was made appellant 
predetessors office of 
Noyes, by the 
for of 
ground 


tion of a 10 recover 


money received the appellee Noyes, a 
the appointment of 
and deposited by him 
rents derived 
and 
The 
to receivers, 
the appellee 
District Court 
Alaska. Relief 
that the convey- 
The 
States 


receiver 
bank, as 
as proceeds 
conveyance 
by 
in 
appointed 
District 
the 
been 


the was 
sought 
ance had duress. 
cause was removed to the United 
District Court for northern California 
trial in that court resulted in a decree for 
plaintiff. On appeal the Circuit 
Court of Appeals the decree was reversed 
on the ground that the suit was barred by 


on 
procured by 


and 


the to 


laches. — Fed. — The case comes to 
this court on appeal. Jud. Code, § 241, be- 
fore Act of February 13, 1925 
Jurisdiction of District Court. 
“The jurisdiction of the District Court 
was not challenged in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, nor is it challenged here. The 


petition for removal from the state court 
to the District Court and the motion to re- 
mand,.made and denied in the latter, are 
not shown in the record. They were omit- 
ted from the transcript made up on appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, because 
the parties had so stipulated under Rule 
75 of the Equity Rules then in force (226 
U. S. Appendix p. 23) relating to the re- 
duction and preparation of transcripts on 


appeals in suits in equity. It therefore 
does not affirmatively appear on what 
ground the removal to the District was 
sought, allowed and sustained. But an 
examination of the bill, which is set forth 
in the record, shows that the purpose .of 
the suit was to recover land then in charge 
of the receiver of a court in Alaska 
which was created by laws of Congress 


and derived its powers and authority from 
those laws. Such a suit was removable 


under § 28 of the Judicial Code, as sup- 
plemented by the amendment of § 33 by 
the Act of August 23, 1916, c. 390, 39 
Stat. 532. Matarazzo v. Hustis, 256 Fed. 
882, 887-9: see Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
Cox, 145 U. S. 593, 603: Board of Commis- 


sioners vy. Peirce, 90 Fed. 
right to recover grew 


764. The alleged 
out of transactions 


between the plaintiff and the receivers 
within the territory of Alaska with refer- 
ence to land located in Alaska, in all of 


which the receiver was acting in virtue of 
authority conferred on them as officers of 
the Alaska court. Rouse v. Hornsby, 161 
U.S. 588, 590. As aft this is apparent from 
the face of the bill, and as the removal is 
not challenged here, we think the pre- 
sumption should be indulged that the re- 
moval was rightly taken, and that the Dis- 
trict Court had jurisdiction. 


S 


Custody of Property. 
“We 
a 


recognize that property in charge 
receiver is in the custody of the 
court by which he was appointed and un- 
der which he is acting, and that as a gen- 
eral rule other courts cannot entertain a 
suit against the receiver to recover such 
property, except by leave of the court of 
his appointment. Lion Bonding Co. v. 
Karatz, 262 U. S. 77, 88-89. But the record 
shows that shortly after this suit was be- 
gun, the court in Alaska expressly au- 
thorized the receiver to appear in the 
suit and to make defense and present a 
counterclaim in if. This was the full 
equivalent of granting leave to bring the 
suit. That the order was madé shortly 
after, instead of before the suit was be- 
gun, is not material. Jerome v. McCarter, 
94 U. S. 784, 787: Board of Commissioners 
v. Peirce, supra, 765-6. The plaintiff con- 
tended and the District Court held that, 
even if there had been no such leave, the 
suit could be maintained under the legis- 
lative permission given in § 66 of the 


of 


Judicial Code; but we need not considér 
that question. 

“On January 5, 1911, the District Court 
for Alaska appointed receivers for the 
Washington-Alaska Bank, a Nevada Bank- 
ing corporation engaged in business in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. The husband of the 
appellant 


had been the president, director 
and Sane of the bank from its incor- 
poration. In February, 1911 the appellant, 
then residing in Los Angeles, Calif., went 
with her husband to Fairbanks to assist 
in the liquidation of the bank's business, 
its assets and affairs being then in the 
hands of the receivers. Six weeks later, 
after consultation with their attorney, ap- 
pellant and her husband tendered to one 
of the depositors of the bank as trustee 
for the unpaid depositors, a deed convey- 
ing real estate of the husband and real 
estate which was the separate property of 
the appellant, located in Alaska. Accept- 
ance of the deed refused on the 
ground that by it criminal prosecution of 
the husband and enforcement of his civil 


was 





| accept 
desire 
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liability might be prejudiced or waived. 
jater a similar deed was tendered to the 
receivers and rejected by them for the 


same reasons. Appellant and her husband 
filed a verified petition 
which the receivership 
that the receivers 
the trust deed and expressing the 
to prevent the of 
legal proceedings against them by the re- 
ceivers and to pay all the depositors of the 


in the court 


then 
in 
praying 


| 
| 


was pending. 


he directed to 


commencement 


bank in full. The court made an order 

authorizing the receivers, 4S such, to ac- 

cept the deed and administer the trusts 

created by it. in connection with their 
duties as receivers. 

| 

Execution of Deed ‘ 

“The deed was executed by appellant 

and her husband on March 18, 1911, and 


was separately acknowledged by appellant, 
the certificate of acknowledgment stating 





that she executed it voluntarily and that 
“she did not wish to retract it The re- 
ceivers took possession of the property in 
Alaska: they and later their successor, the 
appellee, Noyes. received the rents from 
it and’ the proceeds of sale of some of 
the land, and the fund now in dispute 
was derived from the administration | 
the trust ! 
“Within a week after executing the con 
ve:yance appellant departed from Alaska 
with her husband and returned to her resi- 
dence at Los Angeles. More than three 
years later, on November 16, 1914, she in- 


in the Alaska court 


to set aside the 


stituted suit against 


the receivers, conveyance 


of her separate property on the ground 
| that it had been procured by duress. The | 
ease was not brought to trial and after 

more than three years, on August 1, 1918, 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


under the circumstances these threats 
aroused in her a reasonable fear for the 
! safety of her children, her husband and 


j pressed upon us that the evidence was in- 


she consented to a non-suit, having in the 


meantime, on July 24, 1918. commenced 
the present suit. 

“The district court below held that ap- 
pellant’s conveyance had been procured 
by duress. This conclusion was based on 
findings that during the period of ap- 
pellant’s sojourn in Alaska in 1911 threats 
or ‘suggestions’ were made to her (which 
it appears were made by two women de- 
positors of the bank and by others who 
are unidentified), that her children would 
be kidnapped and her husband and her- 


self subjected to personal violence; that 


herself, and induced the execution of the 


deed to the receivers. 
“We the 


turn aside from objections 


and that in 


it 


sufficient to establish duress 
neither pleading nor proof suggested 
that the receivers or the great majority 
of the creditors of the bank were parties 
to or aware of the alleged duress. See 
Fairbanks v. Snow, 145 Mass. 153. Nor 
need we consider any of the numerous de- 
fenses interposed, except the acquiescence 
of appellant in her deed, and her delay in 
asserting her rights, which, in the 
cumstances, are decisive of the case. 


is 


cir- 


Definition of Duress. 

“Appellant’s cause of action is neces- 
sarily founded upon the assertion of the 
rightful and effective exercise of the power 
to disaffirm her which arose 
as soon as she was relieved from the com- 
pulsion of the alleged duress. Acts in- 
duced by duress such as is here relied on, 
which operates only on the mind and falls 
short of actual physical compulsion, are 
not void in law, but are voidable only, 
at the election of him whose act was in- 
duced by it. Andrews v. Connolly, 145 
Fed. 48, 46: Miller v. Davis, 52 Colo. 485, 
494; Eberstein Willetts, 143, Ill. 101: 
Fairbanks v. Snow. supra: Miller v. Lum- 
ber Co., 98 Mich. 168; Oregon & P. R. R. 
Co. v. Forrest, 128 N. Y. 83. If there was 
duress here, appellani. as soon as she was 
relieved from its operation, was in a posi- 
tion either to disaffirm her conveyance or 
to allow it to stand undisturbed as the free 
and formal disposition of her rights. If 
her choice was to disaffirm. it might have 
been evidenced by timely brought or 
by any other action disclosing her purpose 


conveyance, 


Vv. 


suit 


to those who would be affected. 
“In that situation she was subject to the 
requirement of equity that an election 


to disaffirm and to recall the legal con- 
sequences of an which has operated 
to alter legal rights by transferring them 


act 


to others, must be exercised promptly. 
Andrews v. Connolly and other cases cited, 
supra, show how this requirement is ap- 
plidd in cases of duress. The principle 


has a like application where the right is 


founded on fraud Upton, Assignee v. 
Tribilcock, 91 U. S. 45. 54, 55: Wheeler 
v. McNeil, 101 Fed. 685: Blank vy. Aronson, 
187 Fed. 241. 

“What prompiness of action a court 
may reasonably exact in these circum- 
stances must depend in large measure 


upongthe effect of lapse 
such disaffirmance, those whose 
rights are sought divested. The 
appellant formed the intention of taking 
proceedings aside her conveyance 
immediately on her return to Los Angeles, 
in April, 1911. This intention remained 
undisclosed for more than three years 
until she brought suit in the district court 
of Alaska 


of time without 
upon 
io be 


to set 


in November, 1914. There is 
no evidence that the threats of violence 
were renewed after she left Aiaska. or 


that they operated to prevent the prompt 
exercise of her election when she had re- 
turned to her home in l.os Angeles. Her 
husband was brought to trial upon crim- 
inal charges growing out of his admin- 
istration of the affairs of the bank, and 
criminal proceedings were concluded in De- 
cember, 1912, or in 1913. During the period 
from April, 1911, until November, 1914, 
appellant, who was represented in Alaska 
by counsel and an attorney in fact, 
was aware that the receivers, and later 
the appellee Noves, none of whom was 
shown to have had knowledge of the 
alleged duress, were engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the trust created by ap- 
pellant’s conveyance, under an order of 
the court obtained on her petition. Dur 
ing that period. 


by 


any 


she 


made no effort to 

advise the court or the receivers of the 

alleged duress or of her intention to dis- 
affirm her deed. 

Power of Grantees. 

“By the provisions of the deed, the 

grantees were given unrestricted power 

of sale of the property after November. 


Question. | are disposed of. Approximately 685 lots | To Cover Circumstances 
: baa abibe abba Wane | are to. be offered for sale, valued from | — 
7 ad pnreasly “( on ns 
1914 ee it was Peers pi | #26 to $250. 5 A. . | World War Service Man Was Sup- 
sales might be made in the meantime by The minimum of $10 and not less than | caae 
the united action of the grantors and one-fourth of the price bid must be paid | ported From Childhood by 
grantees, and the proceeds paid to the | on the date of —_ — ps ise _ Successtul Claimant. 
a be paid in one, two or three installments indinicaeieee 
grantees under the trust ence of | depending on the amount bid [ Veterans—Dependency Compensation.) } 
the deed. Appellant joined with her hus Under the law, the Secretary of the In- | Rules governing payment of dependency ; 
band and the appellee receiver in a sale | terior will expend twenty per cent of the | : . . i 
.  - ‘ate prop. | net proceeds fn the construction of school compensation claims to the foster-father i 
of one of the plots of her separate prop: | : . : : | . ; : ‘ , . ' 
. _ | houses o1 other public buildings or im- | of a World War veteran in cases where | 
t erty, the conveyance being executed in her provements in the townsite ®f Sanish | his natural father existe but who has 
behalf by her attorney in fact and the - P | never filed claim, have been promulgated 
proceeds being paid to the appeilee in No Will uy E > | by the United States Veterans’ Bureau on i 
vember, 1911. This unexplained delay of | ] ; our urope ; the following basis: ' 
more than three years in exercising ap ‘ Sy . | Question.—Where time for filing ae. i 
m as run é s 8 rg é ", may de- 
pellant’s asserted right to disaffirm her To Speed For e1en rtieedig.une Ma omry ea ola to de- 
conveyance, while the appellee and his ’ | pendent foster-father who filed claim with- 
predecessors were left in ignorance of her Reports on Crops | in required time? 
intention to assert it, and her affirmative Supported by Grandfather. 
action as well, in recognizing the validity co ee Comment.—The evidence showed that 
of her deed and the authority of the ap-/(), (), Stine, of Department of | the claimant had lived with his grand- 
eine = 3; eer et a Agriculture. Will \ Sats father from the time he was a baby ‘until 
election to allow her conveyance to stand 7 s ‘ | his enlistment and that the grandfather 
as the unrevoked and effective agency for Fourteen Countries. | educated and provided for him in the same 
the disposition of her rights. en ae manner as a natural father. When the 
“The case is not one which requires us | WV ill Consult American claimant grew old enough to work he con- 
to consider the effect of mere delay in | tinued to make his home with his grand- 
bringing suit to enforce a claim of which Tr ade > Repr esentatives father and regularly contributed to his sup- 
appellees had notice, with the consequent port. 
opportunity to protect themselves, in some Recovery of W heat and Corn The deceased veteran was in no way de- 
measure, from the prejudice which would | . . ‘ SARs I B | pendent upon his natural father for sup 
otherwise result from mere lapse of time. Growing in Balkans Is to Be i port prior to enlistment and no claim was 
as in Sommons Creek Coal Company v. | Studied by Official. . | filed by the natural father within the time 
Doran, 142 U. S. 417, and Southern Pacific ——— | allowed. The grandfather, however, has 
Company v. Bogart, 250 U. S. 483, relied LAgriculure—fereihi Cres Reports. ] filed a proper claim. 
upon by appellant. Nor have we to do To help speed up and make more ac Hield.—Compensation is payable to the 
with a situation where complainant's si- | ¢yrate and complete the reports of for- | grandfather who stood in loco parentis to 
lence did not mislead or prejudice the de- | eign crops und markets received by the i the soldier, é@ffective from the date of i 
fendants, as in Northern Pacific Railway ; . ’ ; ‘ dgath if dependency existed at that time ; 
Company v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 482, also re- Buread Of Agriculture! Economics, 0. * and subject to the previsions of Section - 4 
lied upon. Here the very existence of the | Stine. in charge of the Division of Statis- | 319 of the War Risk Insurance Act as 
appellant’s right depends upon the timely | tical and Ilistorical research, is scheduled | amended, or Section 210 of the World War 
exercise of her election to disaffirm the to leave this country March 31 to consult Veterans’ Act, 1924, whichever is ap- 
deed. Delay in its exercise was necessarily | with American representatives in fourteen | plicable 
prejudicial to her grantees; for they were | European ceuntries, it is announced at The foregoing decision is hereby pro- 
entitled to and did rely and act upon the | the Department of Agriculture. mulgated for observance by all officials 
authority of her deed, and their defense Twenty-five consular offices will prob- | and employees of the United States Vet ‘ 
under the circumstances was necessarily | ably be visited and information which | erans' Bureau. 
impeded and embarrassed by the lapse of | should be cabled instead of sent by mail ¥ 
time during the period in which they were | will be pointed out. Mr. Stine will go to } with American pork in north European 
left in ignorance of appellant's claim. | France, Italy, Austria, Jugo Slavia, Hun- markets. 
“The judgment of the Circuit Court of | gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Ger Mr. Stine will also spend some time with 
Appeals is Affirmed.” ; many, Denmark, Holland, England, Ire- | the American Agricultural Commissioners 
Associate Justices Brandeis and Sanford | land, and perhaps Belgium. In the Bal- | at Vienna, Berlin, and London, studyihg 
joined in a dissepting opinion on the kan countries he will note the recovery market conditions with them. He will i 
ground that the record in the case did not | of agriculture since the war with par- |; also take part in the meeting at Rome of 
show a Federal question, and that cer- | ticular reference to wheat and corn with | statisticians which will discuss the inter 
tain papers omitted from the transcript | which they compete with America in | national agricultural census for 1930 and 
on appeal should be brought before the | European markets. Conditions will also | the General Assembly of the International 
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court on a writ of certiorari. | be observed in Poland which competes | Institute of Agriculture April 19, 1926. 


NATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE 


Tin United States Daily is eighteen days old with 
this issue. It will interest you as a reader to know 
that in this time the paper has 


national acc 


had a remarkable 
eptance. 






State in the 
Union, and in addition there are subscriptions from 
France, England, Germany and other foreign countries. 


Subscriptions have come in from every 










Many of these subscribers indicate an enthusiasm for 
the service represented. And the diversity of their 
interests is important to us because it shows a remark- 
able coverage. 
represented: 


Railroad Of ts, Manufacturing Executives, 
Hingineers, Exporters. and Importers, Insur- 
ance Officials, Public Utility Executives, 
Kditors, Banking Officials, Federal Govern- 
ment Officials, Foreign i cee Offi- 
ctals, Clubs and 
Wholesal ers, 









Here are some of the classitications 


icla 












Association Executives, 
Professional Men, 


Advertising Agencies. 


Libraries, 


We were prepared fora quick recognition of the value 
of The United States Daily from some of these group 
interests but to find representatives of all of them 
already in the audience is a definite indication of the 
remarkable spread advertising messages will have 
when our columns are opened on April 5th. Cor- 
respondence regarding appearance in that and suc- 
ceeding issues should be addressed to the 


DIRECTOR of ADVERTISING 
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Status of Appropriation Bills 
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office at Buffalo, N. Y. Mar. 3, 1926— 


Mr. McLean, Committee on Banking and | 


1 
| 
| 
Sent to Conference rep. Currency, without amendment. (Rept. 
Passed Rep. inPassed confer- agreed to in—- Date | or ar - [ passed Senate. Pas- 
i X 3 o se. Senate. apord. sec ouse Mar. li. 
ee ee seas lene tess: 3008 tere isso. 808 | Alar. 16, referred H. Com. on Banking 
and Currency. 
a a Sey oe. we i = = = ee . Bush Terminal Railroad Company and 
ee ee sen. ren Pay = ae - — a ! Long Island Railroad, authorize use by, 
H. R. 8264 Ag. Dy. Jan, 36 Feb. . — ae ae . | of railway tracks at Army supply base, 
H. R. 8917 W.Dpt. Feb. 4 Feb. 16 Mar. 3 Mar.11 Mar. 23 | South Brooklyn. ©. 2406. Passed Sen: 
ccs fo | ate Dec, 22, 1926. Referred to Military 
H.R.9798 SIC,L. Feb.26 Mar. 2 Mar. 13 ~~ séws ‘| Affairs Jan. 5, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 
H.R. 10198 D. C. Mar. 10 Mar. 18 1086; Report Noy80¢. House. 
a . ‘ -e a ea | Caustic Alkali. S. 2320; Mr. Pepper, Pa. | 
ene ae ee eee Oe a aoe —— Referred to S. Com. on Interstate: Com- 
ITALICIZED SENTENCES INDICATE LATEST ACTION TAKEN. | merce. Reported with amendments Mar. 
Admiralty cases, amend sec. 129 of Judi- District of Cotumbia. Mr. Funk, Il i 12. §. Rept. 357. 
cial Code relating to appeals: | R. 10198 Reported from Appropriations 
Hl. R. 6536; Mr. Bacon. Reported from Com. Mar.g10. H. Rept. 488. Passed 
Judiciary Feb. 15, 1926; Report no. 201. | House Mar. 18. Referred S. Com. on 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. Reported | Appropriations Mar. 19. 
in Senate, amended, Feb. 23, 1926. | Independent offices, 1926. H. R. 9541; Mr. 
&. 989. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. Re- | Wood, Reported from Appropriations 
ferred to Judiciary Feb. 24, 1926. Re- Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 285, louse. 
ported .Feb. 25, 1926; Rport No. 386. Mar. 2. Passed House Mr. 3. Referred 
House. Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 8, 
Admiralty claims, autlorize payment of reported with amendments (S. Rept. 279. 
claims in arising from Army transport | Passed Senate March 22. ; i 
service. S. 2854. Passed Senate Feb. | Interior Department, 1927. H. R. 6707; | 
17, 1926. Referred to Military Affairs | Mr. Cramton. Reported from Appropri- | 
Feb, 18, 1926. House. ations Jan. 5, 1926; Report No. 37. 
Agriculture: Colleges, amend act donat- Passed House Jan. 11, 1926. In Senate 
ing public lands to. S. 1200. Passed | referred to Appropriations Jan. 12, 1926. 
Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Pub- | Reported to Senate Mar. 13. Passed 
lic Lends Feb. 18, 1926. House. Re- Senate Mar. 18. Sent to conference 
ported to House. H. Rept. 286. | Mar. 19. : . r 
Export plant products, authorize Secre- ace Hoey Seen “ . _ oe 
making appropriations for fiscal year. 


tary to certify free from disease. H. R. 


Reported from Agri- Reported from Appropriations Com. Mar. 
te 


» ly lz cen. 
A ate hee 17. (H. Rept. 568.) 


culture Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 188. sé = ae: 
a artment 927. . R. 7354; Mr. 
Packers and livestock act, amending. H. | N4V¥ 2 aaa ent, 1 H. ft a i 
R. 7818: Mr. Andresen. Reported from French. Reported f:0om Appropriations 
Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 205. Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. sf. Fassed 
House Huse Jan. 25, 1926. In Senate referred 
vig A . Kati ‘ 8 o°R Sa. 
8. 2607, Mr. Brookhart. For the purpose to Appropriations Jan. 26, 1926. Re 
of more effectively meeting the obiiga- ported in Senate, amended Feb. 15, 1926; 
Y 3 lige f 
tions of the existing migratory bird Report No. 184. Passed Senate, amended 
. 2 . ogg age ao = 9°R > . ar n Veh 
treaty with Great Britain by the es- pg 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 
tablishment of migratory bird refuges |, _ 2S) Se 
to furnish in perpeuity homes ; | State, Justice, Commerce and Labor, 1926 
migratory birds, the provision of funds | H. R. 9799; Mr. Shreve. Reported from 
for establishing suoh areas, and the Appropriations Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 
: 2 _ ‘ » p teu Cin ¢ 
furnishing of adeqate protection of mi- — a a é cae Com. of 
gratory birds, for the establishment of Vhole. Passed House Mar. 6. Mar. 8, 
public shooting grounds to preserve | Teferred S. Com. on appropriations. Re- 
the American system of free shooting, eee Laoag pane 13. so 
and for other purposes. Feb. 17, 1926; | War ee 1926. H. R. 8927; Mr. 
Mr. Norbeck, Committee on Agricul- | Anthony. Reported from Appropriations 
s 4a CK, . | > are. wv 9 : 7 De s 
ture and’ Forestry, with amendments. | Feb. 4, 1926; ee NO: 197. Passed 
8. 1544; Mr. McLean. To amend Section | House Feb. 16, 1926. Feb. 17 referred 
202 of the act of Congress approved | Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 3, 
March 4, 1923, known as the Agricul- | reported with amendments 8S. Rep. 251. 
tural Credits act of 1923. Feb. 9, 1926; | Pasedn Senate Mar. 11. Sént to confer- 
Mr. McLean, Committee on Banking | . ©ce Mar. 23. 2 
and Currency, without amendment. S. | Arms and Ammunition, issue of, for pro- 
Rept. Mar. 15 recommitted to Banking | tection of public money and property. 
and Currency Com S. 2037. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. 
; <7 os Reed of Missouri, Pro} Referred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 
s. Res. 33; Mr. tee ao 3 ne * 1926, 
ie _ 4 es eee Army, S. 2752. Mr. Greene. ¥xor the pur- 
and foreign prices d c - chases of mnd as an artillery rance at 
‘ ase of 1 lery range a 
a — implements, etc. | ort Ethan Allen, Vt. Feb. 27, 1926; 
ar. , 26. tule. h svoan. C ; . ; 
Agriculture Department appropriations, ee eee Military Af 
wer ie XL, S664: Mr. Mages of New |... .; a... 2 
York nce oa ee oh Anbboerinitons Alcohol liquor, drugs, and venereal dis- 
a "93 aa i No. oo * cae ease, forfeiture of pay of persons in- 
Jan. 2 26; R No. , ‘ 5 
’ , : a S. 2828. 
House Feb. 2, 1926. In Senate reverred onan ee of. ; 828 
i: iations Feb. 3, 1926. Feb. 23 Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
© oo. ‘ments iS. Rept. | 20 Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, House. 
at a hag 2 E ais camkal Senate | Officers—Equalize retired pay. H. R. 5840; 
° o7 ¢ aah : y mee 
200:) i en pooniris Mr. Speaks. Reported rom Military | 
8 “on ai aeutine: a the act SEES LUD TESSs TTT TO. 208. B. 
. 2465; Mr. 5 ane " eit Ak eee as 
entiled “An act to cegulate foreign BEG, BEE. Wadsworth, N. ¥, Retired, | 
_ pay of. Referred S. Com. on military | 


commerce by prohibiting the admission 
into the United States of certain adul- 
terated grain and seeds unfit for seed- 


13. Reported Senate S. 


affairs Mar. 
Rept. 364. 


to 


i ” approved Aug. 24, 1912 Retirement pay, amend national defense 
Be BUEpOReS, approved, AUS: * = | ect relating to H. R, 3995: Mr. Wure- 
as amended, for other purposes, Feb. a een ae Pee a eee 
24, 1926: Mr. Gooding, Committee on bach. Reported from Military Affairs 
2 26; Mr. S » & . ate ee ee 
one 7 ; Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 195, House. 
Agriculture and Forestry, without | service, $. 2996; Mr. Wadsworth, N. ¥. 
nent. . ‘ 1 fyi Payments for commutation, etc. Refer- 
~ haga oe eens ee a beg red Com. on Military Affairs Mar. 13. 
ields, pay Reno, Nev., and other cities | 5,0, 7 ; te ae 
: : : | teported to Senate. S. Rept. 365. 

r sé S ex ed in construction . P 
sa Soe © ea ae ae | Asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite ,etc., provide 
an laint ance. »S. 9. asse - , : . 
~~ Te Rea Sie ‘aaa disposition of on public lands. H. R. 
nte Feb. 17, 1926. teturne Se | ai x 
Heb, 2 ? 199 ? . 6385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Pub- 

ep. u 46. . > - - ° 
eee.) c La e) a0y 26; Re No. 

Aircraft: incourage and regulate use in ae Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 379, 
commerce. S. ¢1. Passed Senate Dec. | “poige ae 

a ass, Watacvea <6 acct eat Attorney General: Baking industry and 

noes pee t= are mills, information concerning combina- 


Foreign Commerce Dec. 17, 1925. House. 


4 17 ae cenie weit anion tions in restraint of trade. H. Res. 133; 
ar “eportec e * i 2nd- $ s : 
Mar. 1¢ ae oe a : Mr. LaGuardia. Reported from Judi- 
2 $ ve » Ole. : = o x ° 
ments. a e P melial a ennai ciary Feb. 18, 1926; Adverse Report No. 
J , é arine, é } Prize « istruc- a ss ~ 
Navy io eae id “arena 3:2. Ordered to be laid on table. Feb. 
tion for an adj me i nel. n°eR a a + . . 
19, 1926, by request of Mr. La rdia, 
If. FR. 9690; Mr, Butler. Reported from . Beaucee oO ene 


placed on House Calendar. 


lav airs Feb. 26, 26; Report No. s 
Naval Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Rep | Barrett Company, owner of Coast Transit 








$89. House. : : 
we g Division Barge No. 4, relief. S. 117. 
ir Service: S. 352 1 crease . 
Air Service: S. 33 A ill to increas Phased Gankta Woh. 16. 1006, Batecves 
the efficierxcy of the Air Service of the ons 2 aint = { 
5 . te ae to Claims Feb. 17, 1926. House. Basse 
United tSetes Army, Feb. 26, 1926; Mr. | : | 
Wadswortl, Committee on Military Af Indre, relief of owners and owners of | 
oo geen ye 5 ? cargo aboard. S. 530. Passed Senate 
ee ae ie Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 
Alaska: Anthracite Railroad, extend time | fs rs 
leti H. R. 6573; Mr. Suther 17, 1926. House. 
Yr COEF 110%. . dy. GOO, 2 a her- | “a ee 
ees = me e : Baltimore, Building. TI. J. Res. 191: Mr. | 
land. Reported from Territories Feb. 6, | z i se 
: « _ .| Linthicum, Md. Authorizing contract | 
1926; Report No. 211. fouse Mar. 1; ; ; 2 ‘2m 
sed House Mar 2 Referred Sen- | for Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, | 
ee mee oe nes | Virginia. for building in Baltimore, Md. 


ate Committee on Territories. 


Electfon convassing board, substitute | Referred Com. on Banking and Cur- 
collector of customs for surveyor gen- | sae 17 reported to House. (H. 
eral on. H. Rt. 7820; Mr. Curry. Re- | B a. 5 oe 
port Nv. 174. House Mar. 1; passed | elgium, Debt Settlement. H. R. 6774; 
House Mar. 2. Referred to Senate Com- | Mr. Burton. Reported from W ays and 
mitiee on Territories. Mar. 4, reported | anene Jan. 7, \1926, Report No. #t. | 
with amendments. (S. Rept. 260). Sub- | Saaaed House Jan. 16, 1926. S. 1187; 
mitted for S. 2529 and amended. Passed | Mr. Smoot. To authorize the settlement 
Sen. Mar. 15. | of the indebtedness of the Government 

Railroad—Passes on, to regulate. H | of the Kingdom of Belgium to the Gov 
kt. #117; Mr. Curry. Reperted from Ter- | ernment of the United States of Amer- 
i ; oon | ica, Dee. 1925.—Mr. Smoot, Com- | 





ritories Feb. 8, 1926; Report No. 225. 
louse. Mar. 15 passed House Mar. 16. 


Referred Sen. Com. on Territories. Mar. 


mittee on Finance, without amendment. 
| Bethlehem Steel Co., relief of employes, 


29 reported Senate. Senate Report 104. | ans act of March 4, 1926. H. R. 
Surgeons employed on, authorize pay-| ‘‘ a Mr. enderhil. Reported from | 
ment of sums agreed on for services. | Claims Jan. 16, 1926; Report No. 116. | 
uy. ©, Res. 96; Mr. Sutherland. Reported | _ P#ssed House Feb. 15, 1926. 
from Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report Blue Sky Bill, prevent use of mails and 
No. 355, House. | interstate commerce facilities in sale of 
Timber, export of, permit. H. R. 6261; | fraudulent securities. H. R. 62: Mr. 
Mr. Sutherland. Reported from Public | Denison. Reported from Interstate and 
Lands Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 208, | Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; Re- 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. | port No. 34. House. 7 
Almirante, steamer, relief of owners of Board of General Appraisers, change 
Cargo aboard. S. 494. Passed Senate name to United States Customs Court. 
Tteferred to Claim: Feb. H. R. 7966. Mar. 1 passed House; Mar. 


Feb. 16, 1926. 
17, 1926. Reporteé Feb. 27, 1926; Report 
No. 409. Plouse. 

Ameviexa Tran-ports:ion Co., b»/ 


State and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 


claim of | Buffalo, N. Y., branch of New York Fed- 





in case of steainship A. A. Raven. S. eral Reserve Bank, authorize purchase. 
104. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- of site and building. H. J. Res. 131; Mr. 
ferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926. House. McYadden. Reported from Banking and 
Mar. 2 goes to conference. | Currency Feb. 24, 1926: Report No. 369. 

Appropriations: Agriculture Department, | House Mar. 15. Passed House Mar. 16. 
1927. H. R. 8264: Mr. Magee of New| Referred Sen. Com. Banking and Cur 
York, Reported from Appropriations | reney. Returned to House Mar. 
Jan. 23, 1926; Passed House Feb. 2, | S. J. Res. 44: Mr. Wadsworth. Joint’ reso- 
1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- | lution authorizing the Federal Reserve 
tions Feb. 3, 1926. Reported in Senate, | gjank of New York to invest its funds in 
amended, Feb. 23, 1926; Report No. 200. / tle purchase of a site and the buiiding 
Sent to conference Mar. 2 « now standing thereon for its branch 

& 


2 referred Senate Commitiee on Finance. | 


ae. 


| Czhechoslovakia, debt settlement. 1. 
| 6777; Mr. Buton. Reoprted from Ways 
| and Means Jan. 7, 1926: Report No. 60. 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 
11134, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
| \tlementof the indebtedness of the Czecho- 
siovak-Repubiic to the United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 
Claims, S. Mr. Williams. 
the time for the refunding of taxes er- 
roneonsiy collected from certain estates. 
Jan. 1926, Mr. Stephens, Committee 
on Claims, without amendment. 
Claims for property and personal damage 
against United States, provide for set- 


| Ss. 


To extend 


2526, 


26, 


| tlement. H. R. 8651; Mr. Underhill. Re- 
ported from Claims Feb. 5, 1926; Re- 

| port No. 206. House. 

| Claims Settlement, S. 1912, Mr. Means. To 


provide a method for settlement of claims 
arising against the United States in 
sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one 
ease. Jan. 6, 1926, Mr. Means Commit- 
Claims, with amendments. 
Amended, Mar. 15. Refer- 
red H. Mar. 
Coal land of United States, define trespass 
on. H. R. 7371; Mr. Sinnott. Reported 
from Public Lands Jan. 27, 1926; Re- 
port No. 148. Passed House Feb. 1, 
1926. 
Colorado River: Blythe, Calif., bridge. H. 
It. 8190; Mr. Swing. Reported from In 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 


tee on 


passed Sen 


Com. on Claims i6. 


1926; Report No. 245. House. Amended 
and passed House. Referred Senate 
Committee on Commerce License 
under water power act, suspend au- 


thority of Federal Commission to issue, 
until Feb. 1, 1928. S. J. Res. 4. Passed 
Senate Dec. 22, 


Referred to inter- 
siate and Foreign Commerce Jan. 6, 
1926. 


Columbia River: Allocation of waters of— 
H. R. 8129; Mr. Summers of Washing- 
ton. Reported from Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Feb. 15, 1986; Report No. 300. 
S. 2663. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. 

Constitution, amendments proposed 


1925. 


R.'| 


' Des Moines River: 


to: | 


President, Vice President, and Members | 


of Congress, 


fixing commencement of | 


terms— i 
S. J. Res. 9. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 
1926. Referred to Election of President, | 


Vice President, and Representatives in | 


Congress Feb. 16, 1926. Reported Feb. 
24, 1926; Report No. 362, House. 
H. J. Res. 164; Mr. White of Kansas. 
Reported from Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress Feb. 17, 1926; Report No. 311. 
House. 
| Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws. 
R. 4070; Mr. Taylor, W. Va. 
on Judiciary Mar. 5. Reported 
Amendments. H. Rept., 459. ° 
| Contempts, relating to: S. 1035. 
Senate Feb. 15, 11926. Referred to Ju- 
diciary Feb. 16, 1926, House. 
Contested-election cases, flouse, Baily, 
Warren Worth v. Walters, Anderson, 
Hi., twentieth Pennsylvania. Referred 
to Elections No. 2, Dec. 18, 1925. 
Brown, H. O., vs. Green, R. A., 


iH. 


second 


Viorida. Referred to Elections No. 3 
Dec. 18, 1925. 

Peporied from Elections No. 3 Feb. 24, 
1926; Report No. 359; Mr. Gifford. 
ilouse. Report edopted by House, Mar. 
22, 


Sirovich, William f., v. Perlman, Nathan 
D., fourteenth New York. Referred to 
Elections No. 1 Dec. 18. 1929. 


Cooperative marketing, create division of, | 


Agriculture. H. RK 
7893; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Ag: 
riculture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
House Jan. 26, 1926. leferred 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
foosa River: Chilfersburg, Ala., 


in Department of 


Passed 


bridge. 


Ref. ¢om. | 
with | 


Passed | 


' 


| Elk 





H. R. 8521; Mr. Jeffers. Meported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
1i, 1926: Report No. 259. — 

Canton-Rockford Road, Chilton and | 
Coosa Counties, Ala., bridge. nH. 
$528: Mr. Jeffers. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 259. House. Re- 


| ferred Senate Committee on 


Commerce. | 


Reported with amendments, amended and | 


passed Senate. House concurs in Senate 


amendment. 

Fayetteville, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8522; | 
Mr. Jeffers. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; | 


Report Np. 260. House. 


Pell City, Ala., bridge. H. 


R. 8537; Mr. | 


\ 
| 
| 


| Allgood. Reported from Interstate and 
| Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report 
| No. 267. House. 
Wetumpka, Ala., bridge. Hl. R. 8316; | 
Mr. Bowling. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; 


Report No. 251. House. 
Court of International Justice, S. 
Reed of Missouri. 
tary of state to send 
original protocol of the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and documents 
thereto. Jan. 22, 1926, over under the 
] rule. 
| Courts of the United States: 11. It. 6730; 
| Mr. Oldfield, Ark. To detach Fulton 
| County and attach to Batesville Division, 
Eastern Judicial District of Arkansas. 
Referred to Committee Judiciary, 
| Feb. 19 reported to House. House Report 
| 329. March House. Referred 
| to Senate Committee on Judiciary. 
| Cuba, amend act relating to sale of ord- 
nance to Republic of. S. 2038. Passed 
Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Mili- 
tary Affairs Feb. 16, 1926, House. 
| Czechoslovakia, debt settlement. H. R. 
| 6777; Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways 
| and Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 50. 


Res. 125, 


on 


15 passed 


Requesting the Secre- | 
to the Senate the | 


relating 


| Italy. H. It, 6773; Mr. Burton. Passed 
House Jan. 16, 1926. 

Latvia. H. R. 6776; Mr. Burton. Passed 
House Jan, 16, 1926. 

Rumania. H. R. 6772; Mr. Burton. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 
| Saeees Ala., increase limit of cost of | 
public building. Il. R. 3797; Mr. Almon 
Reported from [Public Buildings and 
| Grounds Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 384, 
House. 


| 




















Abbreviations Used in This 


Index. 
S.—Senate Bill. / 
S. Con. Res.—Senate Concurrent 
Resolution. 
S. J. Res.—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion. 
8. Res.—Senate Resolution. | 


H. R.—House of Representatives 
Bill, 5 
WH. Con. Res.—House Concurrent 
Resolution, 
H. J. Res.—House Joint Resolu- 
tion. 
\ lt. Res.—-House Resolution. } 


S. Rept.—Senate Committee Report. | 


S. Rept.—Senate Committee Re- | 
port, | 
The signature of the President is 
required upon bills and joint reso- | 


lutions but not upon concurrent reso- 
naa by a 


or resolutions 
single house. 


lutions 


Legislation intended to become a 
permanent part of the body of law 
of the United States is embodied in 


bills ; actions of an administrative na- 
ture such as investigations or calls 
for information having continuing 
application are embodied resolu- 
tions. 

When a measure is reported from 
a committee it takes its place on the 
Legislative Calendar and is taken up 
for consideration on the floor in turn. | 
it be up out of turn by 
placing it on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, or by special rule brought | 
in by the Committee on Rules. 


in 





may called 


Dam, grant consent to 


construction. S$. 122. Passed Senate 
Jan. 28, 1926. Referred to Interstate | 
and Foreign Commerce Jan. 29, 1926. 


> 
“vu, 


1926; Report No. 378. 
Mar. 17. ' 
J. Res. 61; Mr. Couzens. | 
horizing the Federal | 
to enter into 


Reported Feb. 
Passed House 
Detroit Building: 
Joint resolution a 
Reserve Bank of 
contracts for the erection of a building 











Chicago 


for its branch eszabiisiment in the city 


of Detroit, Michi. Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. 
back S. Rept. 278. Amended, passed 
Senate Mar. 15. Referred H. Com. on | 
Banking and Currency Mar. 17. te- 


ported to House. (H. Rept. o74) 

Detroit River, extend time for bridge. H. 
R. $8771; Mr. McLeod. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. | 
24, 1926; Report No. 363. House. 

District of Columbia: 3athing beaches, 
establish two in. ‘ Passed House Feb. 9, 


1926. 


Buildings. S. 3495: Mr. Capper, WKans. 
To amend act height of buildings. Re- 
ferred te S. Com. on Dist. of Col. Mar. 


18. Reported to Senate (S. Rept. 395.) 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 


mission. H. R. 8830: Mr. Gibson, Vt. Re- 
ferred Sen. Com. Dist of Col. Mar. 12; | 
Reported with amendments. 38. Rept. | 
363. | 
Public Libraivy, amend act establishing. 
S. 2673. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. | 
Referred to District of Columbia Feb. 
18, 1926. Reported Mar. 3, 1926; Report | 
No. 447. Mar. 9, passed House. Sent to | 


_Conference March 12. | 
Passed Senate Mar. 1, 1926. Mar. 2, re- | 
ferred H. Com. Dist. of Col. Mar. 9, 
amended, passed House. 

Flag for, create’ commission to procure | 


design for distinctive. S. 1115. Passed |! 
Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Dis- | 
trict of Columbia Feb. !7, 1926. 

Judges. S. 2042; Mr. Capper, Kans To 


increase number of police court judges. | 
Referred to Com. on Dist. of Col. Mar. 
17. Reported to Senate. (Sen. Rept. 391.) 

Elizabeth River: Norfolk and Portsmouth 
bridge. H. R. 7093; Mr. Deal. Reported | 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Keb. 25 Report No. 387. House. 
Amended passed House. Referred | 
to Committee on Commerce. 

River: Lauderdale County, Ala., 
Hi. R. 8386; Mr. Almon. Re- 

from Interstate and Foreign 

11, 1926. House. Passed 

Referred to Senate Committee 

reported with amendment 

and 

Ilouse concurs in amendment. 

Farmer's Cooperative. S. 2965; Mr. Cap- 
To present discrimination 

Board of Trade similar 
Referred to Sen. on 
Reported to Sen. 17 
with amendments. (S. Rept. 390.) 

Fore River Shipbuilding Co, carry out 
findings of Court of Ciaims in case of. | 
S. 1886 Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926.) 
Referred to Claims Feb. 18. 1926, House. 

Foveign-debt settlements: Beigium. H. R. | 


1926; 


and 


bridge. 
ported 
Commerce 
IIouse. 


on 


Feb. 


Commerce; 
Rept 
Senate. 


(Ss. $8). Amended passed 


per, Kans 


ugainst by and 


Com. 
Mar. 


associations 


Agriculti 





6774; Mr. Burton. Passed House Jan. | 
16, 1926. | 
S. 1137, Mr. Smoot. To authorize te set- | 


tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov- | 
ernment of the Kingdom of Belgium to | 
the Government of United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. | 





Czechoslovakia. H. R. 6777; Mr. Burton. | 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. | 
Esthonia. H. R. 6775; Mr. Burton. | 
Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. | 
S. 1135, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- | 
tlemont of the indebtedness of the Re- | 
public of Esthonia to the United States. 
Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Committee on | 


Finance, without amendment 


Passed House Jan. 16, 1926 
Forestry. If. R. 292; Mr. Knutson, Minn. 
Authorizing Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire dams in Minnesota Natl. Forest. 
Referred to Com. on Agriculture Feb. 3. 
House with amendments. 
189.) Passed House. 
act. 8s. J. 87; Mr. 
Nebr. Referred S. Com. on Agriculture 
Mar. 11; reported to Sen. 5S. Rept. 328. 
Foreign Service, Buliding Act of 1926. H. 


teported to 


ci 


Reforestation 


Rept. 
Norris, 


rt. 10200: Mr. Porter, lowa. lReferred 
Com. on Foreign Affairs Mar. 10; reported 
back on H. Rept. 520. Passed House 
Mar. 15. Referred Sen. Com. on Foreign 
Relations Mar. 16. 


Fraternal Organizations. S. 2296. Mr. 
Pa, Authorizing to file bills of 
interpleader, Referred S. Com. on Judi- 


ciary. Reported to Senate Feb. 23; 


Vepper, 
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Fort Ethan Allen, 

Vt., for purchase of land as an artillery 
Referred to Committee on Mili- 
Feb. 27 
amendments (Senate Report 
15 amended, passed Senate, referred to 


House Committee on Military Affairs. 
March 19 reported back. House Report 
587. 

Hawaii: lana, authorize electric light 
and power project at. H. R. 4799: 
Mr. - Jarrett. teported from Territories 
Jan.8, 1926. Report No. 72. House. 

Indian Reservations. HH. R. 96; Mr. John- 


Mining 


Insurance Companies. 


passed Senate Mar. 10; referred H. Com. 


16. 
Ss 


on Judiciary Mar. 


range. 


tary Affair. 


son, Wash. 


926. 





2762, 


Mr. 


Reported 


Appropriation for construc- 


tion of water supply system at Taholah 


Reservation. 
Affairs. Reported witl 
19. (H. Rept. 321.) 
Mar. 15. 
Affairs Mar. 
Lands. H. R. 
Mont. Leasing for 
land reserved for Ind 
ferred Com. on Indian 
with amendments Jan. 
Amended, 


louse 
Indian 


Referred Com. on 


passed House Mar. 


Indian 
1amendments Feb. 


Amended, passed 


Referred Sen. Com. on 
16. 


Mr. 
mining 
ian agencies. 
Affairs. 
21. 


7752; Leavitt, 
Re- 
Reported 
(H. Rept. 140.) 
15. Re- 


ferred Sen. Com. on Indian Affairs Mar. 


16. 
Ss 
Pa. 
pleader. 
Senate Mar. 

Judiciary Mar. 


Authorizing 


15; 
16. 


refe 


to file bills of 
Referred S. Com. on Judiciary. 


. 2296; Mr. Pepper, 
inter- 


tred H. Com. on 


Interior Department: Appropriations 1927. 


H. R. 6707. Mr. Cr 
from appropriations \J 
port No. 
1926. 
tions Jan. 12, 


ar 
ot. 


1926. 


2assed House Jan. 
In Senate referred to Appropria- 


amton, Reported 
an. 5. 11926; Re- 
pe 


International Conference of Soil Science, 


extend invitation to. H. J. Res. 147; 
Mr. Eaton. Reported from Foreign 
Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418. 
House. 

S. J. Res. 74; Mr. Norris, Nebr. Referred 
S. Com. on Agriculture Mar. 17 Re- 
ported to Senate Mar. 17. Passed Sen. 
Mar. 18. Referred H. Com. on Agricul- 
ture, 

Intersiate Commerce: Pure food act, 


Irrigation Projects: 


amending. S. 481. P. 


30, 1926. Referred 


Smith. Yo amend Sec 
State commerce 
2, 1926, Mr. Smith, Co 
state Commerce, with 
575, Mr. Gooding. 


the interstate commer 


19.26, Mr. Gooding, Committee on 
without 


State Commerce, 


to 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 1, 1926, 
Interstate Commerce act, S. 


act, as amended. 


To amend Sec. 


assed Senate Jan. 
Interstate and 
House. 
2808, Mr. 
>. 24 of the inter- 
Feb. 
mmitiee on Inter 
amendment. 
4 o1 
23 
Inter: 
amendment. 


‘ce act. Jan. 


Sen. 3286 Mr. Mayfield to amend freight 


rates in case 
to S. Com. Interstate 
9, reported to Senate, 


from public entry. 
Senate eb. 16, 1926. 


of emergency. 


Referred 
Commerce. Mar. 
Sen. Rept. 309. 


Town sites, withdraw 


S. 1856. Passed 
‘Referred to Irri- 


gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926. 
House. 

Water Supply System. H. R. 9730: Mr. 
Arentz, Nev. To provide for adequate 
supply at Dressreville Indian colony. Re- 
ferred H. Com. on Indian Affairs Mar. 
18. Reported to House with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. 583.) 

Italy, debt settlement. H. R. 6773; Mr. 
Burton. Reported from Ways and 
Means Jan. 8, 1926; Report No. 63. 
Passed House Jan. id, 1926. 


Ss. 


Judges. 


Referred to H. Com. on Judiciary. Re- | 
ported with amendments Feb. 9. (CI. 
tept. 232.) Passed House Mar. 15. 
Judicial Code. H. R. 9829; Mr. Stobbs, 
Mass. To amend sec. 87 State of Mass. 
District Courts. Referred Com. on Judi- 
ciary Mar. 16; reported to House. H. 


H. 


H 


“section 92 


£5 


H. 


Rn 


7) 


Ss 


Lake 


11386, Mr. Smoot. To 
tlement of the indebt 
dom of Italy to the 
America. 
mittee on Finance, wi 


increase salary of Uni 


Rept. 567. 


R. 8126; Mr. Beers, 


Pa. 


authorize the set- | 


ednes of the King- 
United States of 


Dec. 15, 1925; Mr. Smoot, Com- 


thout amendment. 


H. R. 7907; Mr. Graham, Pa., to 


ted States judges. 


To amend sec- 


tion 103 District Courts in Pennsylvania. 


Referred to Com. on Judiciary Mar. 
H. 


reported to House. 
. R. 7378: Mr. Leavitt, 
United 
Lewistown, 
Judiciary Mar. 
H. Rept. 565. 
R. 8932; Mr. 


16; 


Parks, 


States District 
Mont. Referred 
reported 


16; 
Rept. 566. 

Mont. To amend 
Court, 
Com. on 
to House, 


Ark. To amend 


section 71, divide Arkansas into two dis- 


tricts. Referred Com. 
16: reported to House. 

R. 290; Mr. Hall, N. 
section 99 relating to 
McKenzie County. I 
Judiciary Feb. 16: 


reported 


on Judiciary Mar. 
H. Rept. 563. 
Dak. To amend 
court transferring 
teferred Com. 
to 


on 
Llouse 


Mar. 1; passed House; referred Sen. Com. 


on Judiciary Mar. 15; 


ate. 


1982; Mr. 


Harreld. To amend 


reported to Sen- 


section 


101, State of Oklahoma judicial districts. 


Referred Com. on Judiciary Mar. 8: 


ported to Senate. 


. 2763; Mr. Pepper, Pa. 


103, District Court 


re- 


To amend section 
of Pennsylvania. 


Referred Com. on Judiciary Mar. 15: re- 


ported to Senate. 


. 2858; Mr. Reed, Mo. 


crease. Referred S. ¢ 
Reported with amend: 


Mercer Island bridge. 
Miller. 
Foreign Commerce 
prt No. 246. House. An 
Ifouse. Referred 
on Commerce. 


Washington:. Wasi.., 


Judges’ salary in- 
‘om. on Judiciary. 
nenis Mar. 15 

Seattle and 
H. R. 5810; Mr. 


Reported from Interstate and 
l'eb. 


1l, 1926; Re- 
nended and passed 


to Senate Committee 


Land. S. 3269; Mr. Trammell, Fla. Com. 
on Naval Affairs Mar. 11; reported to 
Senate. S. Rept. 324. 

Land, H. FR. 16312; Mr. Magee, Pa. 
Authorization disposition of lands no 
longer needed for naval purposes. Re- 
ferred to Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 


17. Reported to House. (H. Rept. 576.) 

Land offices; Registers, acting, authorize 
to administer oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. 
Sinnott. Reported from Public Lands 
eb. 38, 1926 Report No, 181. House. 
Referred to Senate Committee on Land 
Surveys. 

Latvia, debt: Settlement. H.R. 6776: Mr. 


Ss 


©. 


Burton, Passed Hous 


1138, Mr. Smoot. ‘To 


e Jan. 16, 1926. 


authorize the set- 


tlement of the indebtedness of the Govy- 


ernment of the Republic of Latvia to the | 


Government of the 


United States of 


Greene, 


with 
227.) March ! 





| Light 





purposes | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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anges in Status of Bills in Congress 


-1 





Status of Debt Settlements 


Rep. to Passed by 


IIlouse, House. 
H.R. 6774 Belgium: 

Jan. 7 Jan. 16 S. 1137 
H.R. 6777 Czecho-Slovakia: 

Jan. 7 Jan, 16 S. 1134 
H.R. 6776 Esthonia: 

Jan. 7 Jan. 16 8. 1135 
fl. R. 6773 Italy: 

Jan. 8 Jan. 15 S. 1136 
H.R. 6775 Latvia: 

Jan.7 Jan, 16 S. 1138 
H.R. 6772 Rumania: 

Jan. 7 Jan. 16 S. 1139 

America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, 


Committee on Finance, without amend- 

ments. ' 

House Property. H. R. 9875: Mr. 
McLeod, Mich. ‘Transfer of properties. 
Referred Com. on Public Buildings Mar. 
12; reported to House. H. Rept. 562. 

Long Island Raflroad and Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co., authorize use by, of rail- 
way tracks at Army supply base, South 
Brooklyn. S. 1486. Passed Senate Dec, 


22, 1926. Referred to Military Affairs 
Jan. 5, 1926, House. 

Luckenbach, steamer Florence, relief of | 
owners of cargo aboard. S. 508. Passed 


Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims 
Feb. 17, 1926, House. 

Mail Carriers: Provide punishment for as- 
saults upon. HT. R. 4458; Mr. Graham. 


Reporrted Feb. 19, 1926; Report No. 326, | 


House. 


Marketing, cooperative, create division of | 


in Department of Agriculture. H. ,R. 
7893; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Agri- 
culture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. 
Passed House Jan, 26, 1926. Referred to 





Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Master Track Scale: Test Car Depot. H. 
R. 5359; Mr. Eliott, Ind. Authorizing 
purchase of and appropriation therefor. 
Referred to Com. on Public Buildings 
Mar. 17. Reported to House with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. 570.) 

Maternity and Infancy Bill. Hf. R. 7555: 
Mr. Parker, N. Y. Authorizing fiscal | 


year appropriation. Referred to Com. on 
Interstate Com. Mar. 17. Reported to 
Uouse. (EL. Rept, 575.) 

Mexican Oil, S. Res. 151, Norris. Request- 
ing information relative to reported ob- 


jections of the Mexican Government to | 


the publication of official Government to | 


the publication of official correspondence 
with the United tSates in regard to 
American oil interests in Mexico. Feb. 
18, 1926, over under the rule. Modi,!-d and 
agreed to. 

H.- i. 
Reported from <Agri- 


Migratory bird refuges, establish. 
7479; Mr. Anthony. 








culture Ieb. 27, 1926; Report No. 402, 
House. S. 2607; Mr. Brookhart. Feb. 
17, 1926—MYr> Norbeck, Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments. (Report No. 192. 

Minnesota National Forest, authorize ac- 
quisition and maintenance of dams in. 
H. R. 292; Mr. Knutson. Reported from 
Agriculture Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 189, 
House. 

Minnesota River:. Shakopee, Minn., bridge. 
H. R. 8950; Mr. Andresen. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 24, 1926, House. Amended and 
passed House. Referred to Committee 

Commerce. Reported with amend- 

Senate Report 314. 


on 
ment, 


Misbranding of articles in commerce, to | 


prevent. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. Re- 
ported from Interstate ana Foreign Com- 


merce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17, | 
House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 


ments, S .Rept. 308. 

Mississippi River: ¢ Cairo, i Bovay, 
Harry E., grant right to build bridges. 
H. R. 9007; Mr. Denisoz Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
25, 1926; Report No. 376. House. Extend 
time for bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate 


Jan. 7, 1926. Referred to Interstate 
and Foreign Commefce Jan. 8, 1926, 
House. 


Missouri River: Fort Benton, Mont., re- 
construction of bridge. H. R. 8040; Mr. 

“Leavitt. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Comierce Feb. 11, 1926, Report 
No. 2387, House. 

Mitchell, Col. William E., directing Secre- 
tarry of War to submit to House of Rep- 
resentatives copy of letterr concerning 
reappointment of as Assistant Chief of 
the Air Serrvice. 
rett of Tennessee. 
tary Affairs Jan. 
53, House. 


Monongahela River: 


Reported from Mili- 
7, 1926: 
Clairton and Glass- 

port, Pa., bridge. H. R. 8518; Mr. Kelly. 

Reported from Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Feb. 11, 1926;Reporrt No. 243. 

House. 

Narcotic conference in Philadelphia in 
1926, provide United States participation 
in H. J. Res. 65; Mr. Linberger. Re- 
ported from Education Dec. 17, 1925; 


Report No. 4. Passed House Dec. 21, 
1925. 
National banks: Branch banking, con- 


solidation of associations, improve facili- 
ties and protect. H. R. 2; Mr. McFad 
den. Reported frorm Banking and Cur- 
rency Jan. 12, 1926; Report No. 83. 
Passed House Feb. 4, 1926. Feb. 5 refer- 
red Sen. Com. on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Mar. 12 reported with amend- 
ments. 


HH, R. 9958; Mr. McFadden, Pa., relating to 


State taxation. Referred to H. Com. on 
Banking and Currency; Reported back 
Mar. 11. H. Rept. 626. 

S. 3377, Mr. Pepper, Pa. Regulation of 
banking business. Referred to S. Com. 
on Banking and Currency; teported 
back Mar. 12. Mar. 18 passed Senate. 
Referred HI. Com. on Banking and Cur- 
rency Mar. 18. H. Res. 171; Mr. Snell, 
reported to consider H. R. 9958. 

S. 2769; Mr. Willis, Ohio. Extending pro- 
visions of all national banking acts to 


Virgin Islands. Referred S. Com. on 
Banking and Currency Mar. 3. Reported 
with amendments, S. Rept. 234, Mar. 15. 
Amended, passed Senate Mar. 16. Re- | 
ferred H. Com. on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


National defense act: Amending in respect 
to’ retired pay of Army officers. H. R. 
$995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from 
Military Affairs el"b. 4, 1926; Report 
No. 195, House. 

National Guard, Officers Reserve, au- 
thorize payment of salary accounts. S. 


Hl. Res. 66; Mrr. Gar: | 
es. 66; Mrr. Gar | Pearl River: 


| 
| 





Report No. | 


| 
| 


| 


| 





| Packers and livestock act, amending. 


| Pan 


Rep. to Pending in 


Sen. Senate 
Dec. 15 euad cove cece ose 

\ 
Dec. 15 se@e seen cos coce 
Dec. 15 cove eee cove oove 
Dec. 15 eece cece cove waoe 

‘ 
Dec. 15 eooe coos cece oem 
Dec. 15 Seea ones sees 
2298. Passed Segate Feb. 15, 1926. Re 


ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 1926; 
House. 


Naval Service: Minors, authorize dix 
charge of those enlisted without consent. 
H. R. 8183; Mr. Jones. Reported from 
Naval Affairs Feb. 2, 1926; Report No. 
117, House. Officers, equalize retired 
pay. H. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 192¢; Re- 
port No. 186, House. 

Navigation. H. R. 7245: Mr. 
Providing’ for consolidation of Depart- 
ment of Commerce, etc. Referred Com. 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries Mar. 
9: reported with amendments. H. i 


487. 

Navy Department: Aircraft for Navy and 
Marine Corps, authorize construction of, 
and adjustment of personnel. H. R. 
9690; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 389. 

Appropriations, 1927: H. R. 7654; + 
French. Passed Ilouse Jan. 25, 1926.‘¥in 
Senate referred to Appropriations Jan. 
26, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. 
16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, 
1926. 

Hospital care. H. R. 3994; Mr. 
Mich. Authorize admission 
ents of naval service men. Referred to 
Com. on Naval Affairs Mar. 18. Re- 
ported (H. Rept. 578.) 

Naval officers. H. R. 7181: Mr. Stephens, 
Ohio. To provide for equalization of 
promotion of staff officers with of- 
ficers. Referred to Com. on Naval Af- 
fairs Mar, 18. Reported with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. 579.) 

New Mexico: Drainage districts, amend 
enabling act in respect to. H. R. 3925; 
Mr. Morow. Reported from _ Public 
Lands Feb. 1926; Report No. 193. 
1926, House. Mar. 1 passed House. 
Mar. 2 referred to Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. Reported back Mar. 4. 
S. Rept. 261. ' 

New Jersey Shipbuilding and Dredging 
Co., relief. S. 2324. Passed Senate Feb. 


Scott, Mich. 


Woodruff, 
of depend- 


line 


4, 


16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 17, 
House. Reported back Mar. 5. H. Rept. 
466. 
North Platte River. S. 3553; Mr. Ken- 
dricks, Wyo. Casper-Aleova Reclama- 
tion project. Referred to S. Com. .on 


Trrigration Mar. 18. 
(Ss. Rept. 399.) 
Ohio River: Cairo, Ill.—f£xtend time for 
bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, 
1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign 


teported to Senflhe. 


Commerce Jan. 8, 1926. House. 
Bovay, Harry E., grant right to Puira 
bridges. H. R. 9007; Mr. Denison. Re- 


ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 376, 
House. 

Oil and gas permits, grant extension of 
time under. S. 2461. Passed Senate 
Feb. 1926. Referred to Public 
Lands Feb. 24, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 
1926; Report No. 423, House. 


29 


H. 

R. 7818; Mr. Andresen. Reported from 

Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 

205, House. 

American Congress 
United States participation in. H. J. 
Res. 150; Mr. Porter. Reported from 
Foreign Affeirs Jan. 27, 1926; Report No. 
420, House. 

Pea River: Elba, Ala., oridge. H. R. 8527; 
Mr. Steagall. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Comerce, Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 


Centennial, 


port No. 264. House. Passed House 
Mar. 1. 

Geneva, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8525; Mr. 
Steagall. Reported from Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce Feb. 
port No. 262, House. 


11, 1926; Re- 


Samson, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8524; Mr. 
Steagall. Reported from Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Feb. 1, 1926; 


teport No. 
Mar. 1. 


261, House. Passed House 

Edinburg, Miss. S. /3%@§ 
Passed Senate Feb. 4, 1926. Referred 
to IAterstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 6, 1926, House. 

Pecos River, provide for storage of 
waters. H. R. 3862; Mr. Hurspeth. Re- 
ported from Irrigation and Reclamation 
Feb. 18, 1926; Report No. 313, House. 
1 amended and passed House. Mar. 2 re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Irriga- 


tion. Mar. 20 reported wit. amend- 
Senate Report 411. 


ments, 

Pensions: H. R. 7906. Granting pensions 
and increase of pension to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of th® Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors. Feb. 26, 1926, Mr. Dale, 
Committee on Pensions, with amend- 
ment. (S. 330 Mr. Norbeck, S. Dak. 
Veterans’ Widows and dependents, War 
with Spain, Philippine Insurrection, 
China Relief Expedition etc., Feb. 26, 
1926—Introduced Ref. to Sen. Com. on 


Pensions. March 8, Rept. with Amend- 
ments, Sen. Rept. 285. 
Petroleum: S. Res. 31, Trammell. Direct- 


ing the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate on the 
advances recently made in the price of 
crude oil, gasline, kerosene, and other 
petroleum products, ete. Mar. 12, 1925, 
over under the rule. 

Phillippine Islands: Alien crews authorize 
reinbursement for maintenance. H. R. 
7081; Mr. Strong of Kansas. Reported 
from War Claims Feb. 2, 1926; Report 
No. 354, House. 

Phillippine Scouts, allowances, validate 
and permit Secretary of War to fix. S. 
2658. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, 
House Mar. 15. Passed House Mar. 16. 
Referred Sen. Com. on War Claims. 

Postal Service: Hi. Mm. 9511, Mr. Kendall, 
Pa.: fines imposed upon contractors for 
Mail service. Referred to Com. a Po 


Continued on Page 15.] 
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(Continued from Page 1. 


the advisability of creating a tariff com- 
mission to assist Congréss in ascertaining 
facts in connéction with tariff legislation? 


Published Article on Subject. 


A. Yes. I published in the North 
American Review, early in 1916, an article 
on the subject and recommended appoint- 
ment of a commission of the sort 
lished. 

Originally Fact Finding Body. 

Q. The Commission was originally a fact 
finding body’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made a study of the ques- 
tion as to how a fact finding tariff com- 
mission may best be constituted with 
respect to the partisanship or non- 
partisanship of members of the Commis- 
sion? 

A. The provisions of the Act 1916 
seem to be as well adapted as provisions 
can bé to that end. 

Q. Did they 
commission? 

A. Yes. They provided that not more 
than three members of one political party 
eould sit on the Commission. 


estab- 


of 


provide for a_ bi-partisan 


Q. What, in your opinion, are the ad 
vantages of a bi-partisan commission or 
of a non-partisan commission over a 
strictly partisan commission? 

A. The facts should be stated to Con- 

ss clearly and impartially without se- 
lection. A partisan commission, even if 
they were not, might be under suspicion 
of not doing this in that way. 

Q. From a scientific standpoini. would a 
member of the Commission who is an ad- 
herent to the theory of a high protective 
tag@@} necessarily differ in his conclusions 
as to his facts from another member of 
the Commission who was an adherent of 
the theory of imposing tariff for revenue 
only? 

A. Of course he could differ 
clusions. 

Q. Is the fact that the Commission is 
constituted in the way the Act of 1926 
provides necessarily imply difficulty of 
agreement and functioning on the part of 
the Commission when it comes deter 
mining the existence of facts? 


Holds Opinions Based on Judgment. 

A. Much more depends on the character 
and judgment of the members than upon 
the circumstances that their opinions iean 
one way or the other. 

Q. Is the scientific theory, 
facts would be the same” 

A. Yes, but you must bear in mind that 

the facts are all a very complicated mass 
that must be reduced to some sort of order, 
and that process necessarily involves judg- 
ment, 
" Q. Your conclusions. after experience 
and continued study of the subject, is that 
the Tariff Commission, to be highly useful 
to the United States, should be bi-part- 
isan—or, at least, should not be composed 
of members of one party entirely? 

A. TI think so. The important thing is 
th the members of the commission 
«Ma be of a judicial frame of mind. 

SENATOR BRUCE (Interposing): Do you 
think anything would be gained if the act 
made no reference to partisanship? 

A. T think the present provision is bet- 
ter j 

Q@. *Why? 

A. It satisfies the public mind and gives 
some sort of a check on the commission. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON (Resuming): In 
your opinion, should the ‘Tariff Commis- 
sion be an independent fact finding body 
or should it be subject to the direction of 
the exécutive or under control of Con 
gress. 

A. It is necessarily subject to the direc 
tion of Congress under the organic law. 

Favors Independence of Commission. 

Q. Your opinion is, then, that the com- 
mission should be as indepéndent pos 
sible in its proceedings. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the performance of his dutiesas a 
mémber of the Tariff Commission, and in 
his efforts to arrive at the facts in a 
given case, for use in the making 
tariff laws, what rule should be applied 
as to whether a commissioner should séei: 
information from private sourees or 
whether he shall consider only 
submitted formally at hearings? 

A. 1 see no reason why a member olf 
the Tariff Commission should not confer 
with any person has information 
offer. 

Q. To what extent 
millar with thé proceedings of 


in his con 


to 


then, that the 


as 


who to 


have vou kept fa 


the Com- 


m@ssion? 

¥ I have followed with interest the his 
tory of the Commission, but what I 
about it is not first hand. 

Q. During the time you served as chair 
man of the Commission what, 
opinion, was its effectiveness 
finding body? 

Investigations Made During War. 

A. The period from 1917 to 1919 was the 
period of, the war and conditions were 
so extra@iary that it is not comparable 
to later periods. Economic conditions 
were very greatly disturbed 
ing that time ordinary things could 
not be done. However, the Commission 
at that time, undertook some investiga- 
tions such as the investigation upon com 
mercial treaties, the administrative fea- 
tures of tariff legislation and systemati- 
cally collected such other information as 
was available. 

Q. Did you make investigations into the 
cost of production? 

A. Practically none. 

Q. I suppose the making of the tariff, 
as year followed year, became 
more complex? 

A. To an extent, ves. 

q. Did you study the practicality of ob- 
taining costs of production”? 

A. I have not studied it but have given 
some thought to it. There is more trouble 
in getting producers on thé Continent to 
furnish information than in the United 
States, because the traditions of secrecy 
are much stronger in Europe than with us. 

Q. When the Act of 1922 passed 
it effected a material change in the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the 
sion, particularly in respect io the flexi 
ble provisions, did it not? 

A. Yes. : 
*Q. Do you regard the change that was 
made as advantageous to the work of the 
commission or as having improved or im 
n@Fred its effectiveness as a 

dy hbMful to Congress? 

A. imposed upon 


know 


in 
as a 


your 
fact 


more and 


was 


fact finding 


the commission 


evidence | 


and dur- | 


commis- 


| very difficult duties—so difficult it seems 
to be impossible that the commission can 
adequately cope with them. It seems to 
me that it imposed a certain strain 
the commission and made it subject to 
pressure by interested parties. 

Q. Do you care to express your opinion 


tariff law is effective or disadvantageous 
in principle? Mo you approve or disap- 
prove of it? 

A. The principle 
not be used except 
tions. 

Q. Is it sound in principle to place on 
an executive the responsibility of raising 
or lowering duties? 

A. That is a large question of practical 
expediency, which perhaps I am not quali- 
fied to discuss. 

SENATOR WADSWORTH: Did _ not 
other branches of the government make 
some report of economic conditions and 
costs of production valuable to your com- 
mission? 

Worked With Other Bodies. 

A. The Federal Tradé Commission has 
given us some excellent reports on sugar, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on glass and the Bureau of Mines 
on minerals. We found this information 
extremely valuable and we worked to- 
gether with these other bodies. 

Q. Did the former two bodies atiempt 
io ascertain costs? 

A. Yes, they did some of that work be- 
fore the Federal ariff Commission was 
created and IT think Congress intended that 
the work should be centered with the 
Tariff Commission. 

SENATOR BRUCE: Do you think it pos- 
sible to get up the cost of production 
abroad compared with thé cqsts of produc- 
tion in this country for the purpose of 
framing a tariff’ 

A. Generally in cases where the costs 
of production show no great chdnges at 
the time or are not subject to alteration 
from year to year. 

Q. In reference to the reticence of 
producers abroad in giving information, 
isn't the difficulty in getting this informa- 
tion increased by the varying costs in dif- 
ferent parts of the same country” 

A. The difficulties are great and any- 
thing more than approximation cannot be 
expected. i 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: How would 
the flexible provision work in the case 
where a commodity is imported into the 


of protection should 
under unusual condi- 





United States from five different countries, | 


the cost of production in each of which 
varying and differing’? How would the 
Commission arrive at a conclusion as to 
what constituted the cost of production in 
the competing countries? 

A. It would be extremely difficult. 

Q. Are there instances which give prac- 
tical significance to that consideration? 

A. Yes, in the case of wool. 


Difference in Costs. 

SENATOR WADSWORTH (interposing): 
Will you explain that? 

A. Wool is produced 
of the United States and Europe under 
very different conditions and costs. In 
Australia, under systematic range produc- 
tion, you have some idea of what it costs, 
but even there you will find different pro- 
ducers differing in costs. 

SENATOR REED (Interposing): You 
had no difficulty in determining that Aus- 
tralia) was the principal wool producing 
country, had you? 

A. Argentina 
country. 

Q. Which is the larger? 

A. Australia. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: The mere 
fact that a country produces a commodity 
in large quantities wouldn't constitute it 
the principal competing country unless 
the commodity produced in that country 
were sold in the United States in compe- 
tition with the producers of this country, 
would it? 

A. The correct basis would not be so 
| difficult to find out in each particular case. 
| SENATOR BRUCE (interposing): Do 
you think it would be possible to have a 
duty-making commission corresponding to 
such a rate-making commission as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

A. There would be difficulties in the 
path of such a commission which do not 
exist for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Q. Will you explain them? 

A. The general principle by which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixes 
rates are accepted by everyone. No such 
questions of principle or opinion are in- 
volved as is the case with 
Tariff Commission. 

Q. It was quite a 
opinion accepied the 
Interstate Commerce 
was it not? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 


Asks on Disqualification. 

CHAIRMAN ROBINSON (Resuming): 
Should a member of the commission be 
disqualified to serve in a case in which he 
has an interest as the result of the com- 
mission's findings? 

A. I think it 
not do so, 

Q. What 
interest 


in differént parts 


is as big a _ producing 





the Federal 
time before public 
idea on which the 
Commission works, 


would be better if he did 
would you define as such 
to disqualify a member” 

A. An interest which may swell his in- 
come or diminish it. 

SENATOR REED  (interposing): Do 
you regard the fact that Mr. Glassie’s wife 
had 100 shares of sugar stock as a suffi- 
cient circumstance to disqualify him from 
voting on the sugar schedulé” 

A. I think it would have been better if 
Mr. Glassie had not. 
Q. 1 understand 
commissioners own Is that a cir- 
cumstance which should disqualify them 

from voting on the butter schedule? 

A. No, I think not. 

Q. Aren't all of the commissionérs in- 
éevitably interested in the duty on wool and 
woolen cloth because they buy clothing? 
Aren't they interested in the tariff on 
sugar because they eat it” 
your letter you refer to ‘the list of exchang 

A. I leave it to your good judgment as to 
what the degree of interest is in these 
cases, 

Q. Were you appointed as a Republican 
as a Democrat? 

A. I do not know. Presidént Wilson 
asked me whether 1 should figure as a 
Republican or as a Democrat. I did not 
know myself. [ was enrolled, and still am, 
in the primaries in Massachusetts as a 
Republican but LT guess you would call m2 
an Indépendent. I have idea Presi- 


an 


three of 
cows. 


the present 


or 


an 


on | 


as to whether the flexible provision of the | 











| omist 
| would be very glad if you feel free to make 





dent Wilson looked 
wamp.”’ 
Q. What 
you were”? 
A. T really don't 
that If wouldn't 
sion either way. 


Slow Action Not Advwantage. 

Q. In the recent enormous importations 
of straw hats from Italy, which practically 
ruined the American market, if that were 
left for Congressional action, it would be 
several years béfore Congress got aound 
to it, wouldn't it? There is a disadvantage 
in not having quict action thére? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. Has not the fault with the Tariff 
Commission come from the attempt to 
make it bi-partisan instead of wholly par- 
tisan? Are not the members necessarily 
handicapped by their fundamental disbe- 
lief in the fundamental provisions of the 
law? 

A. Yes. 

SENATOR BRUCE 
there ever been any 
Commission? 

A. Most persons would call be a free- 
trader, and Mr. Kent free-trader. 
Protectionists would undoubtedly me 
a free-trader. 

SENATOR 
judgment, then, 
not function any 
partisan 

A. 1 don't ibink it would function worse. 
A non-partisan commission would func- 
tion better. | do not think the Executive 
should put the Commission members 
whose views are extreme in either direc- 
tion. 

Q. 
on the 
chairman 

A. Only 
marily the 
costs. 

Q. Did these differences of opinion lead 
to personal bitterness or impede the work 
of the Commission. 

A. No. 

SENATOR WADSWORTH (interposing): 
You didn't have a deadlock’? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think present conditions are 
conducive to deadlocks? 

A. T think the flexible provisions would 
tend toward that end. 

Q. How did you organize 
sion to do its work? 

Subdivided on Schedules. 


A. The first thing we did was to sub- 
divide, according to the various schedules 
from A to F and we tried to find a com- 
petent chief for each division. We put on 
the chief for each schedule responsibility 
for selecting his subordinates. 

Q. Did these chiefs make preliminary 
studies for the bénefit of the Commission 
as a whole or for single commissioners? 

A. As a whole. ‘There was no par- 
ticular Subject assigned to a particular 
commissioner excépting in cases where a 
commissioner was very well informed on 
a particular subject. 

Q. How large a personnel did you have 
at the time you retired? 

A. About 130 persons. I believe. 

SENATOR BRUCE: My idea is that a 
iariff making commission could function 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does as a rate making body. I! know that 
before it was organized it was looked on 


did President Wilson decide 
know but think he felt 


overweight the Commis- 


(niterposing): Have 
free-traders on the 


was a 
call 
REED Gesuming): In 
the Commission 
better if it 


your 
would 
were wholly 


on 


friction 
were 


Wus there much 
Tariff Commission 


internal 
when you 
on one or 
desirability 


two 
of 


subjects—pri- 
acsertaining 


the Commis- 


| as a visionary idea that could not be prac- 


ticable. It seems to me that public opinion 
might in time become reconciled to a duty 


| making commission. 


A. That is a question that 
answer and there is much 
both sides of it. 

Sent Draft of Act. 

SENATOR LA FOLLETTE: Did you 
play any part in the framing of the orig- 
inal tariff commission act? 

A. At the request of Secretary 
ton I sent to him a draft 
io me a suitable act 
of a tariff commission. 

Q. What would you 
character and service of 
with whom you served 
commission”. 

A. TI don't believe there was ever 
chance of a partisan attitude or 
in any of the discussions 
sion. 

Q. your judgment, did the original 
members of the commission represent dif- 
ferent political and economic views in gen- 
éral? 

A. I think Mr. Culbertson and | had dif- 
ferent opinions on free trade. On prob- 
lems coming before the ‘Tariff Commis- 
sion it didn't have any effect. 

Q. Were members’ reports and activities 
substantially unanimous in character? 

A. Substantially so. 

Q. Do you remember whéiher there was 
any criticism in Congress, during the time 
of your chairmanship? 

A. ¥ recall no such criticisms. 

Q. Do you think that the provisions of 
the act, with regard to the qualifications 
of mémbers, are good’ 

A. Yes: but I think the more important 
thing is the quality and character of the 
members chosen. 

Q. In your recent address before the 
American Economic Association in New 
York on December 29th last, vou expressed 
the belief that recent appointments to the 
Commigsion had been made without due 
regard for ability. training, judicial char- 
acter and open-mindedness. Could you 
state for the Committee more particularly 
what you had in mind’? 


is 


hard to 
to be said on 


Hous- 
of what seemed 
for the establishment 


Say as to the 
the associates 
on thé original 
any 
feeling 
of the commis- 


In 


Sources of Information. 

A. What information I have on these 
subjects comes fron) the public press, con- 
versations with friends, but T have no in- 
formation of any kind which the commit- 


| tee cannot get of its own accord. 


Q. I don’t liké to press vou to make 
any answer you are not inclined to make, 
but because of your standing as an econ- 
and your invaluable experience 1 
that statement more explicit. 

A. T thought it was unfortunate that 
Mr. Burgess, known to have come fre- 
quently before Congress in behalf of high 
protective duties, should be made a tariff 
commissioner. 

Q. You thought that would tend to 
break down public confidence in the com- 
mission? 

A. Yes. | also thing it unfortunate 
that Mr. Brossard was appointed a mem- 
ber of the commission. He was previously 
a junior member of the staff of the com- 


upon me as 4a “Mug- | 


| 
| 


| salaries of 


mission. If a promotion is desired it 
should be’ of one whose trdining and ex 
periencé singled him, out for promotion, 
which evidently was not done An 
appointment of that sort does not help dis- 
cipline or morale of the staff. It would 
have been less unfortunate had « junior 
member of th estaff of the Federal Trade 
Commission or some 
brought into the organization for 
tion. 


here, 


other body 


heen 
promo- 


Sugar Report Withheld. 


Q. Have you encountered an) difficulty 
in obtaining reports on the ffexible tariffs? 
A. The sugar report has not been given 

anyone. 

Q. Has the withholding of such reports 
been in the public interest 
ment’? 

A. I suppose it was the expectation of 
Congress an din the public interest thai 
reports of that kind should be made avail 
able to the public. 

Q. Can you suggest 


of the commission in 
be changéd’? 


to 


in your judg 


how the 


that 


procedure 


regard should 


A. 1 do not know whether the «‘ommis 


sion is authorized by law to publish these | 


reports without the President's permission 
or not. I think they should be available 
after the President has had 
consider them. 


Q. any 
gard changes 
features of the law” 


due time to 
Have you 
to 


suggesbuns 
the 


with re 


in administrative 

A. Assuming that the flexible provisions 
are to he retained I am afraid 

Q. Would you suggest any change in the 
number of members of the Commission? 

A, 1 should suppose that four com 
missioners would serve as well as six and 
if Congress doesn't want 
the six I think 
have fewer commissioners so that 
adequate enough to attract good men can 
be paid. 

Q. Apsuming that Congress 
continue the flexible feature 
recommend giving. to a 
tuted tariff commission 
President now exercises, 
power should be retained 
dent’ 


not 


to increase the 


they should 


desires to 


would you 
consti- 
power the 
that 


Presi 


Suitably 
the 

or that 
by the 


Powers for Commission. 


A. I think it should be retained in the 
hands of the Commission if it can be con- 
stitutionally done. 

Q. Are you in accord wiih Dr. Page's 
Views with regard to the Commission re- 
porting to Congress’? 

A. Yes. J think the Commission should 
report and recommend rates, stating 
assumptions on which its 
tions rest. 

Chairman Robinson: My 
the recommendations of Dr 
the Commission recommend which 
would equalize competition with respect 
to the product under consideration in mar- 
kets of this country, and with respect to 
the cost of production. 

Senator La Follette (resuming): 
is the pdlicy of the Home Markets 
ot Boston? 

A. It is avowedly and conscientiously 
an organization for the maintenance of 
high protective duties on textile goods. 

Q. Have you heen in correspondence 
with. members of the staff of the Commis- 
sion? 

A. I have. 

Q. What impression have you gotten of 
the morale of the staff’ 


recommenda- 


Page is that 


rates 


What 
Club 


' Staff Are Disqualified—He Says. 

A. | get the impression that the able 
members of the staff no longer find condi- 
tions agreeable and that the able members, 
with scientific training. will 
tions elsewhere. 

Senator REED: Does this condition 
come from the faci that 
has been constantly 
themselves and that 
ness has cropped out’ 

A. No doubt. 

Chairman ROBINSON: In your opinion, 
how could a commission constituted en- 
tirely of scientific men. without regard to 
political affliations. function regard to 
the making of tariffs’ 

A. I would not recommend that the 
commission be composed entirely of per- 
sons who—like mvyself— would call 
scientific. I think men intelligence 
from the world affairs should 
appointed on commission in 


accept posi- 


also 
the Commission 
wrangling among 
considerable  bitter- 


in 


you 
of 

of 

the 


alao be 


oder to 


give it a contact with the public and some 


ability to judge from the outside. 

Q. Do you know of any way in which 
a commission could established 
which would be nonpartisan and would 
make its findings solely with consideration 
of the advantage to 
making of tariff laws” 

A. That depends, of#course, on the at- 
titude of Congress in making ti scienti- 
fically worth while in salary and in the 
development of positions such as has for- 
tunately grown up with the linterstate 
Commerce Commission. |! think the flex- 
ible provisions and other administrative 
features stand in the wa) 

Senator BRUCE: the duties of 
the flexible clause ever been flexed down- 
ward? 

A. I think so. 
ter of record. 

Chairman ROBINSON 
ber of the Commission 
the employ of interest concerned in 
the raising or lowering of tariff duties, 
serve in proceedings relating to the com- 
modities of his former employers? 

A. I think it better if he did 
not. 

Q. Do know long the 
schedule was under investigation”? 


be and 


the public in the 


Have 


However, that is a mat- 


Should a 
who has 


mem- 
been in 
an 


would be 


you how 


sugar 


A. TI don't know, but it was a long time. | 
Q. Do you know how long cotton hosiery | 


schedules have been 
A. 1 don't 
yet. 


under 
believe it 


investigation? 
has heen finished 


Delay in Investigations. 


@. Very has 


curred 


delay 
important 


great actually oc- 
all investigations— 
some of them éxtending over a period of 
two or three years —have they not? 

A. Business has had to face that 
tion all the time. 

Q. Is it possible to readjust tariff rates 
to meet the temporary requiréments of 
emergencies that arise from time to time. 

A. It does not seem so 

Q. What are the advantages of pub- 
licity after the commission has reached its 
conclusion? 


in 


condi- 


A. Public matters should be done openly 
and above board, 





Public Buildings: 


wages | 





the | 


recollection of 





| tisanship in 


[Continued from Page 14.) 


Office and Post Roads. 
Mar. 12. H. Rept. 535. 
Post Office: S. Res. 156, Harrison. Request- 
ing information relative to postal re- 
ceipts for six months ending Dec. 31, 
1924, and Dec. 1926, respectively. 
Feb. 24, 1926, under the rule. 
Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 1921, 
Sheppard, ‘Texas. Referred Com. 
Agriculture, Mar. 10. Reported 

amendments. S. Rept. 318. 

Potean River Dam: 11. R. 4080, Mr. Wingo, 
Ark. Referred Com. on Interstate Com., 
Mar. 10 Rept. H. Rept. 498 

Potash, to promote mining on public 

H. mR. 5243 Referred H 

Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported with 
amendments. H. Rept. 508. 

Potomac River: George Waslington- 
Wakefield Memorial bridge. HH. R. 8908 
Mr. Moore of Virginia. Reported from 
interstate Commerce Feb 
11, 1926: Report No fiouse. Passed 
liouse Mar. 1 

Montgomery County, 
County, Va., briage. H. R. 7$23; Mr 
Newton of Missouri. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926: Report No. 268, House Passed 
House Mar. 1. 

Power Plant: Building. Il. R. 5358: Mr 
Blliott, Ind. Bureau of Standards 
Dist. of Col., authorizing construction 
and appropriation 
red to Com. on Public Buildings Mar. 17 
Reported to 
(11, Rept. 569.) 
Prohibition: Department 
ployes, place under civil service 
3821; Mr. Crampton. Reported 
Civil Service Feb. 11, 1926; 

273, House. 


31, 
over 
Mr. 
on 
with 


do 
main. Com. 


on 


Fore gn 
244, 


and 


Md., and Fairfax 


kor 
in 
Refer 


of therefor. 


House with amendments 


‘Treasury em- 
BH: Fe. 
from 
Report No. 


Abandoned lands and, 
H. R. 7178; Mr. Elliott. 
Public Buildings and 
Grounds Feb. 24, 1926: Report No. 372, 

March 15 amended passed 
Referred to Senate Committee on 


authorize sale of. 
Reported from 


House. 
liouse. 
Public Buildings. 

General construction bill. 
Elliott. Reported from 
and Grounds Jan..21, 
132. Passed House Feb. 

S. Report No. 197. Jan. 13, 1926, Mr 
Fernald, Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, with amendments. 

S. 2158, Mr. Means. Fer the relief of cer- 
tain disbursing officers of the office of 
Superintenent State, War, and Navy 
De ment Buildings. Jan. 13, 1923; Mr. 
Means, Committe on Claims, without 
amendment. 

Public Lands: Asphalt, gllsonite, elater- 
ate, etc., provide disposition of. H. R. 
5885: Mr. Colton. Reported from Public 
Lands Feb. 25, 1926: Report No. 379, 
House. Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

Irrigation projecis, town sites, withdraw 
from public entry. ‘S. 1856. Passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Irrigation 
and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926, House. 

Lands owned United States I. R. 
9455: Mr. Johnson, Ky.) Bardstown, 
Kvy.. to dedicate public thorough- 
fare. Referred to Committee on Public 
Buildings. eb. 24 House. 
Report 373. 

Mining Lands: H Mr. Leavitt, 
Mont., leasing for mining purposes. Re 

Indian Affairs. 
amendments. 


H. R. 6559; Mr. 
Public Buildings 
1925; Report No. 
15, 1926. 


by 
in 
as 


reported to 


R. «7752; 


to Committee 

21 =reported 
House Report 140. 

National Forests, agreement 
States for conversation of forests and 
water supply. H. R. 9039. Ref. com. 
on Agriculture Mar. 5. Reported to 
House. (IH. reported, 460.) 

Forest Lands. S. 3108, Mr. Neb., 
to promote the continuous production of 
timber. Referred to Com. on Agricul- 
ture, Mar. 10. Reported Sen. Rept. 320. 

Nonmetallic Mineral Deposits. iH. R 
7372, Mr. Sinnott, Oregon. Referred 
Com. on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported 
with amendments. H. Rept. 509 

Railroads, right of way. H. R. 7979; 
Rarker, Calif. Granting right of 
through public lands. Referred to Com. 

Public Lands Mar. 3. Reported 
(H. Rept. 440) Mar. 16; 

Mar. 17; referred to Sen 

Lands 


ferred on 


Jan. with 


between 


Norris, 


Mr. 
way 
on to 
House. passed 


House Com. on 
Public 
State 
Idaho. 


lo 


of Idaho. H. J. 171: Mr. 
Authorizing Secretary 
application to 
Referred Com. Public 
reported. H. Rept. 486. 
H. R. 8646; Mr. Hadley, 
Providing for grant of land 
Wash. Referred 
Com. on Public Lands Feb. 24. 
amendments. (Hi. 
House. March 16 
Committee on Public 
Westport National Military 
Mr. Reed, Mo. State 
ferred Com. on Military <Affai 


ee 


French, 
Inter 

certain 

Lands: 


of 

ior approve 
lands, 
Mar. 9 

Public Parks. 
Wash. 
San 


on 


to 
to 
Reported 


Juan County. 
with 

Passed 
Senate 


Rept. 
referred 
Lands 
Park. S. 2474; 
of Missouri. te- 
Mar. 10 


lo 


Q. As 
what are the disadvantages if the investi- 
gation of the indefinitely 
postponed or pigeon-holed and infermation 
respecting them withheld from the public. 
and the disadvantage of lack of publicity’ 

Senator BRUCE (interposing): Public 
is one of the first ones, is it 
A Yes. 
CHAIRMAN 


corollary to that last question, 


commission are 


distrisi not”? 


ROBINSON, resuming: 


| Have you any suggestions to make at this 


as the 
the laws governing 
and can 
committee changes which, in your opinion, 
will tend to friction and 
activities of 


time to of advisable 
changes in 


Commission, 


necessity 
the 
vou suggest to 
minimize 


the 


par 


the commis- 


| sion 


Opposes Flexible Provisions. 
should be disposed 
So far 


purpose, 


A I 
flexible, provisions. 
it has 
the 
power 


the 


see, 


to abolish 
as I can 

Under 
has the 
and com 
parisons of costs, report the result to Con- 
gress make recommendations to 
Congress in regard to the framing of duties 
as a whole. of this, 
I think that to be given 

Q. The 


served no good 


law now, the comninission 


to make investigations 


and then 
if there is any doubt 
power ought 
of 
been 


effect 
has 


the so-called 


to 


flexible 
create 
you 


provision promote or 


friction in the commission. (¢ 
effect the 


administrative 


‘an say 


what flexible provisions 
features on 
general duties of the commission with 
spect to investigations? 

A I 


sorbed almost entirely in connection 


and 
the 


re- 


other had 


think the commission has been ab- 
with 
investigations in regard to section 315, and 
these the 
commission 
advantageously spend its time. 


are by no means 


the staff of the 


subjects on 


which might 


{Vo be continucd in Thursday's issue.J 


Tariff | 


the | 


Reported back | Pure Food Act, amending. S. 


| 


| 
| 


| 








360.) | 








‘St. Francis River: Cody, Ark., bridge. 


| Tariff Act. 


| 
passed Senate: referred to H. Com. on | 
Military Affairs. | 
481. Passed 
Refered to Inter- 
Commerce Feb. 1, 


30, 1926. 
Foreign 


Senate Jan. 
state and 
1926, House. 
Radio, Regulation of. HW. R. 9971: Mr 
White of Maine. 
Marine and Fisheries Mar. 5, 
(H. Rept. 464.) 
Referred Sen. 


merce. 


Report from Merchant 
1926. 
Hiouse Mar. 15. 


Interstate Com- 


Passed 
Com. on 
Railway labor 

disposition of. 

Passed 

son. A 


disputes, provide prompt 
H. R. 94638; Mr. Varker. 
fTouse Mar. |. S. 2306; Mr. Wat- 
bill provide for the prompt 
disposition of disputes between carriers 
and their employes, and for other pu 
poses. Feb. 26, 1926—Mr. Watson, Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, with 
amendménts. (Report No. 222.) 
Reclamation, appoint commissioner of. S 
1170. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Re 


to Reclamation 
16, 


to 


ferred 
Keb. 


irrigation and 


1926, Elouse. 

Reclumation Projects S. 3425: Mr. 

Wyo. To authorize aided and di 

settlement of teferred S. Com. 
on Irrigation: Mar. 9 reported to Senate; 
S.*Rept. 305: Mar. 9 passed Senate 
ferred H. Com. Irrigation. 

Red River: 

Jefferson 


ken 
drick, 
rected 


re 
on 


County, Okla, ninety-¢ighth 
mevidian, bridge. H. R. 5691; Mr. 
Thomas. Reported from Interstate and 
foreign Commerce Feb. 15, 1926; Report 
No. 289, liouse. Passed House Mar. 1. | 

Moncla, La., bridge. H. R. 8468; Mr. As- 
well. Reported from Interstate and 
Iloreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report 
No. 240, Hlouse. Passed House Mar. 1. 

Tilman County, Okla.,and Wichita County, 
Tex., bridge. H. R. 71190; Mr. McClintic. 
Reported from Integstate and Foreign 
Commerce Ireb. 15, 1926; Report No. 299, 
House. Passed Ifouse Mar. 1. 

Roads. Hi. R. 9967; Mr. Knutson, Minn. 
Authorize construction of road on Leech 
Lake, Chippewa Indian Reservation. Re- 
ferred to Indian Affairs Mar 
18. Reported to House. (H. Rept. 9967.) 

Rio Grande: Eagle Pass, Tex., bridge. H. 
R. 4034: Mr. Garner. Passed House 
Feb. 1, 1926. Hidalgo, Tex., bridge. H. 
R. 4083; Mr. Garner. Passed House Jan. 
18, 1926. In Senate referred to Com- 

Jan. 19, 1926. Presidio, Tex., 


Com. on 


merce 
bridge. 
Rumania, debt settlement. 
My. Burton. 


Hi. 

teported from 
Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 46. 

Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. 

1139, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the King- 
dom of Rumania to the United States of 
America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
mitte on Finance without amendment. 

Sacramento River, modify project for 
control of. H. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. Re- 

ported from Flood Control Jan. 28, 1926; 
Report No. 155. House. 


R. 6772; 
Ways and 


HH. 
Reported from In- 
Commerce Feb. 


R. 9095; Mr. Driver. 
terstate and Foreign 
24, 1926; Report No. 367. House. Passed 





House March 1. Referred to Senate 
Committee on Commerce. Reported with 
amendment. Senate Report 275. 
Amended, passed House 
curs Senate amendment. 

Saint Louis River: Duluth & Superior 
Bridge Co., bridge, permit timber frame 
trestle instead of fixed span. S. 2281. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. Submarine cable 
serving Oliver, Wis., to legalize. H. R. 
7455; Mr. Carss. Reported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 12, 
1926; Report No. 2 lfouse. Passed 
House March 1. Referred to Senate 
Committee on Commeérce. 

Samoa—American, authorize appropria- 
tion for repair of damages, ete. H. R. 
8911; Mr. Butler. Reported from Naval 
Affairs Feb. 5, 1926: Report No. 203. 
Pass2d House Feb. 16, 1926. 

San Antonio, Tex., grant portion of Fort 
Sam Houston Military 
for street purposes. H. R. 3996; Mr. 
Wurzbach. Reporied from Military Af- 
fairs Feb. 3, 1926: Report 
Passed House Feb. 15. 1926. 

Santa Barbara County, Calif., grant right 
io public bathing beach on public land. 
S. 2519. Passed 
Referred 
Reported Feb. 
House. 

Screw Thread Commission, 
tend life of. H. 
ported from Coinage, 
Measures Feb. 5, 1926; 
Passed House Feb. 10, 

Securities, fraudulent, prevent 
mails and other of 
commerce to promote sale of. 
Mr. Denison. Reported from 
and Foreign Dec. 
Report No. 34. 


Senate. con- 


No. 185. 


Senate Feb. 6, 
Public Lands Feb. 8, 


27, 


1926. 
1926. 
1926; Report No. 421., 


to 


National, 
Rt. 264; Mr. ‘Tilson. 
Weights, 

Report No. 
1926. 


ex- 

te- 
and 
198. 


use of 
interstate 
H. RR. 52; 
Interstate 
1925; 


means 


20 


Commerce 
House. 
State highways, Virginia. S. 2852: Mr. 
Capper, Kans., grading and maintenance. 
Referred Sen. Com. on Dist. of Columbia 
Mar. 15. Senate, S. Rept. 

377. 

Stockton, Calif., grant 
flood control. H. R 
Reported from Public 
1926; Report No. 141. 
Feb. 1, 1926. S. 2266. 
Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. 

Sugar transaction of Robert A. Watson 
with Argentine Republic. Authorize 
President require United States 
Sugar Equalization Board to adjust H. 
R. 358: Mr. Lentbach, from 
Agriculture Jan. 21, No. 
137. House 

Sun River 
school 
vitt. 


Reported to 


public lands to for 
5961; Mr. 
Lands Jan. 22, 
Passed 
Passed 
to Public Lands 


Curry. 


House 
Senate 


to 


Reported 
1926; Report 


project, Fort Shaw division, 
land grant. H. R. 187; Mr. Lea- 
Passed House Feb. 1, 1926. 
Susquehanna’ River: 
Columbia, Pa., bridge. 
Reported from 
Foreign Commerce Jan. 
No. 90." House. 
i. J. Res. 148: Mr.{Wurzbach; 
Extending time which 
have crossed the boundary 
returnea duty free. 


Wrightsville and 
H. R.\3794; Mr. 
Interstate and 
14, 1926; Report 


Griest. 


Texas 
that 


may 


cattle 
line 
be Referred 
Com. on 
Hlouse: 


Finance. 


Way and Means: Mar. 9 passed 
Mar. 10 referred S. Com. on 
Tennessee River: Guntersville. Ala., 

8536: Mr. Allgood. 

state Foreign 
Report No. Passed 
and Senate. London, Tenn., bridge. H 
R. 8462: Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Feb. 17, 1926; Report No. 310. 


H. BR. 
Reported from Inter 
Commerce Feb. 11, 
266. House 


and 


126 


Reservation to 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bill Reported Out; 
Carries $6,820,000 


Two Amendments Made to Meas 


ure by House Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Quarters Are Provided for 


Award of Contract on Bids In- 
Stead of on Estimate Clarified 
by Altered Verbiage. 


[Army—Construction. ] 
The War Department program for con- 
structio 


bill 


nt aarmy posts, under the Morin 


exceeding $6,320,000 


from ihe net proceeds derived from sales of 


authorizing not 
surplus buildings and other surplus depart- 
mental property, has been reported to the 
House from the 
Affairs 


The 


Committee on Military 


report was drafted by Rep. James 


Hancock, Michigan (Rep.). The committee 
adopted two amendments to the bill (House 
Bill 10,275). 
Quariers at Flying Field. 

Testimony before the committee brought 
out Ala.; 
fiving field now located in the southeastern 
of 12 
been 


The 


that Maxwell Field, is the only 


section the United States—-some 


others in that section having 


abandoned in the 


past few years. 


quarters where the noncommissioned 


officers and enlisted men are now living 


are of the war-time cantonment type and 
poor condition that for the 
comfort of the men living in them they 
should be replaced at an early date. 

The authority to go ahead with the 
permanent construction of quarters at this 
field was therefore included in this bill 
as an amendment. 

The words “hospitals and barracks” 
wete substituted for the word ‘“‘project" 
in order more clearly to define just what 
is meant by this proviso of the bill. The 
amounts for construction specified the 
bill are estimates. 

In actually awarding the contracts it 
almost certain that some of these esti- 
mates will be found to be too low, and 
others too high. The authority to decrease 
or increase the amounts of the estimates 
is therefore provided for in the bill. An 
amendment has been drawn to make clear 
the intention of the 
respect. 


are in such 


in 


is 


committee in this 


Balances Made Available. 


The bill provides that any unexpended 
balances or combined unexpended balances 
of any of the amounts authorized shall be 
available interchangeably for expenditure 
on any of these projects authorized. It 
Says that limitations imposed by sections 
1136 and 3734 of the Revised statutes shall 
not apply to these projects. 

It also expressly states 
shall be expended at military posts as in 
the judgment of the Secretary of War 
may be necessary, according to the author- 
izations made in the bill. 


that the total 


House. 
8388; 
state 
1926: 
House: 
Ferry, 


Scottsboro, 
Mr. Almon. 
and Foreign 
Report No. 

passed 


Ala.. bridge. H. R. 
Reporied from Inter- 
Commerce Feb. 11, 
234. House Passed 
Senate. Whitesburg 
Ala., bridge. H. R. 8589 Mr. Al- 
Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 1. 1926; Report 
No. House. Passed House Mar. 1; 
Passed Senate. 

Tombigbee River: Aliceville, Ala., bridge. 
Hl. R. 8382; Mr. Bankhead. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 
Passed tlouse Mar. 1: 
Butler-Linden road, Choctaw County, 
Ala., bridge. 1. R. 8391: Mr. McDuffie. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926: Report No. 257. 
Pased House Mar. 1; 
Gainesville, Ala.. bridge. 
Mar. 1. House. Jackson, 
H. R. 8390; Mr. MeDuffle. 
Interstate and F ign 
11, 1926 Report 
House Mar. 1; 


mon. 


205. 


House. 
Senate. 


282. 


passed 


passed Senate. 
Passed liouse 
Ala., bridge. 
Reported from 
Commerce Feb. 
House. Passed 
passed Senate. 
Truth in fabric or 
prevent 


the misbranding bill, to 
misbranding of articles in com- 
H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. Com- 
Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17. 
Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ment, S. Rept. 308. 


merce. 
merce 
House. 


Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
memorial to. H. J. 83; Mr. Luce. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Re- 
port No. 41. House. S. J. Res. 31; Mr. 
Fess. Feb, 22, 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 
tee on the Library, without amendment. 

Veterans: Aliens, extend certain naturali- 
zation privileges HW. R. 7176; Mr. 
Bacon. Reported from Immigration and 
Naturalization Jan. 28, 1926: Report No. 
157. House Calendar. Laid on table 
Mar. 1, 1926 H. R. 9761 passed in lieu. 
H. R. 9761; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 
Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 25, 
1926: Report No. 382. Passed House 
Mar. 1, 1926. Referred Sen. Com. 
Lnmigration. 

World War. H. R. 10277: Mr. Green, lowa. 
Adjusted compensation. Referred Com. 

Way and Means: Mar. 13; reported 
to House. H. Rept. 554. 

War Trophies. H. J. Res. 114. Mr. Wain- 
wright, N. Y., directing Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to American Legion. 
Referred to Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. Mar. 19 reported with amend- 
ments. House Report 589. 

White Plains battle tield, erect monument 
upon. H. R. 3990: Mr. Wainwright. Lte- 
ported from Library Jan 5, 1926; Report 
No. 398. Recommitted to the Committee 
on Library Jan. 7, 1926. 

White River: Barry County, Mo.—Sec 22, 
T. 22, bridge. H. R. 8909; Mr. Manlove. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Feb. 24. 1926; Report No. 
364. House. Sec. 6, T. 21, bridge. H. 
R. $910; Mr. Manlove. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
24, 1926; Report No. 365. Des Arc, Ark., 
bridge. HH. R. 7904; Mr. Oldfield. Re- 
ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 249. 
House. 


Res. 


to. 


on 


on 
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HE Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was created by Act of Congress approved 
February 23, 1917. This act makes appropri- 

ations to be used in cooperation with the States in 
the promotion of vocational education. For the 
fiscal year 1917-18 the amount appropriated was 
$1,860,000, but the appropriation increases each 
year until in 1925-26 it reaches $7,367,000, which 
sum is provided annually thereafter. The money 
appropriated is to be given to various States for 
the purpose of stimulating vocational education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries and in 
the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects. 
Its allotment is upon condition that for each dol- 
lar of Federal money expended the State or local 
community, or both, in which schools are estab- 
lished shall expend an equal amount for the same 
purpose. 

The duties imposed upon the board are of a two- 
fold character: First, it is the representative of 
the Government, appointed to cooperate with 
boards appointed by the States in promoting voca- 
tional education; and, second, it is required to 
make, or cause to have made, reports on vocational 
subjects. As representative of the Government it 
examines the plans submitted by the various State 
boards containing the scheme of vocational educa- 
tion to be conducted by the States, and approves 
the same if found to be in conformity with the 
provisions and purposes of the act. It ascertains 
annually whether the several States are using or 
prepared to use the money received by them in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
the statute and each year it cer- 
tifiles to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the States which have 
complied with the proviisons of 
the act, together with the amount 
which each State is_ entitled 
to receive. In the preparation 


of reports it is charged with the duty of making 
studies and investigations relating to the establish- 
ment of vocational schools or classes and the courses 
and studies to be taught therein. It is also re- 
quired to make studies, investigations, and reports 


upon agriculture and agricultural processes and re- - 


quirements upon agricultural workers; trades, in- 
dustries, and apprenticeships: trade and industrial 
requirements upon industrial workers and classi- 
fication of industrial processes and pursuits; com- 
merce and commercial pursuits and requirements 
upon commercial workers; home managements, 


domestic science, and related facts and principles; 
and problems of administration of vocation 
schools and of courses of study and instruction in 
vocational subjects. 

By the passage of the Federal Vocational. Re- 
habilitation Act, approved June 27, 1918, and the 
amendment thereto of July 11, 1919, the board 
was charged with the duty of furnishing vocational 
rehabilitation to every member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States discharged with 
the disability incurred, increased, or aggravated 
while a member of such forces or traceable to serv- 
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ice therein, needing vocational rehabilitation to 
overcome the handicap of such disability. In fur- 
nishing training under the act no limitations were 


. imposed by the board with respect to the courses 


to be pursued, and all careers were opened to the 
disabled men, much of it being given in the trades 
and industries. The board carried out this work 
of training the disabled soldiers, sailors and marines 
and placing them in employment in their partic- 
ular line of endeavor until the passage of the bill 
on August 9, 1921, creating the Veterans’ Bureau, 
which consolidated all the agencies dealing with 
the disabled soldiers, sailors and marines. 

The Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Act was 
approved on June 2, 1920. By this act the Federal 
Government agrees to cooperate in rehabilitating 
and restoring to remunerative occupations any per- 
sons disabled in industry or otherwise, and names 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education as the 
administrative agency. The duties imposed upon 
the Federal Board include the making of such rules 
and regulations as may be appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of the act; the provisions, through 
cooperation, for vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled persons; the examination of State plans and 
their approval, if in conformity with the provisions 
of the act; the cooperation with such public and 
private agencies as may be deemed advisable for 
this purpose. The Federal board must ascertain 


,annually whether the States are properly using 


Federal funds, and must certify, on or before the 
first day of January of each year, to the Secretary 
of the Treasury those States which have accepted 
and complied with the provisions of the law, nam- 
ing the amount of money each State is entitled to 
receive. The Federal board is authorized to make 
such studies and investigations of the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their place- 
ment in suitable or gainful occupations as are 
needed to carry out the intention of the act. An 
act continuing appropriations for this purpose was 
approved June 5, 1924. 
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